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For 
Haig and Elza, 
You Have Set a Great Example 


Example is the school of mankind, and they will learn at no other 
Edmund Burke (1729-1797) 
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Transliteration and Dating Systems 


Arabic, and Turkish terms, with minor deviations, are transliterated 
according to the Library of Congress tables. The transliteration for 
Armenian also follows that of the Library of Congress, but with 
some minor deviations, such as Hovhannés instead of Yovhannés, 
Hovsép‘ for Yovsép‘, Hakob for Yakob, etc. The transcription for 
Persian follows that of the Encyclopedia Iranica. However, com- 
monly used terms, place names, and anglicized forms are not 
transliterated (e.g. khan, pasha, shah, sheikh, sultan, vizier, etc.). 

The Armenian Church calendar used by Siméon reckoned the | 
year from the autumnal equinox of the year 552. It is, therefore, 551 
years behind that of the West. However, since until the eighteenth 
century, the Armenian New Year moved between September 20 and 
December 20, it is difficult to determine the exact day when the old 
year expired and the new one began. To simplify matters, I have just 
added 551 to Siméon’s Armenian year. . 
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Translator’s Introduction 


The fall of Ani and the Seljuk invasion of Armenia in the eleventh 
century forced thousands of Armenians to immigrate to the Ukraine, 
where a small Armenian community had existed for some time. The 
Mongol invasions of Armenia in the thirteenth century and the fall 
of the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia in the fourteenth century 
brought more Armenians immigrants to Galicia and Volhynia. The 
major concentration of Armenians was in the cities of Kamenets- 
Podol’sk' and Lvov.’ The majority of these immigrants were mer- 
chants and artisans. The Polish king, Casimir III, after occupying 
Galicia and Volhynia in the fourteenth century, granted the Armeni- 
ans of Lvov and Kamenets-Podol’sk the right to have their own 
courts and to follow their own traditions. New waves of Armenian 
immigrants arrived from the Crimea after the Ottoman conquest in 
the fifteenth century, and from Anatolia following the Celal? rebel- 


' The above is the Russian spelling; it is Kamianets’-Podil’s’kyi in 
Ukrainian and Kamienec Podolski in Polish. It is, at present, in Ukraine. 

* The city changed hands frequently and has had a number of names: It 
was called Leopolis in Roman times; Lemberg, during the Austro- 
Hungarian rule; Lwów, following World War I, when it became part of the 
new Poland; Lvov, following World War II, when it became part of the 
USSR; and L'viv, after the collapse of the USSR, when it became part of 
Ukraine. Sources written in Yiddish call it Lvuv. The text reads “Lvov.” 

? According to Halil Inalcik, the last decades of the sixteenth century 
and the early decades of the seventeenth century were, to say the least, dif- 
ficult times for the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire. The inflation that 
was caused by the infusion of large amounts of American silver in the form 
of European coins into the Ottoman Empire caused huge price increases in 
the 1580s. The Janissaries often mutinied and the sipahis (feudal cavalry) 
abandoned their timars (fiefs) rather than go on long campaigns. Soon vari- 
ous commanders, accompanied by bands of troops, who had not been paid 
or had been discharged by the state, began to plunder the population. Chris- 
tians and Muslims suffered equally. The government called these brigands 
Jelali (Celali in modern Turkish), or “rebels against the state." Bands of 
Celalis continued to ravage the countryside from the late sixteenth to the 
early part of the seventeenth century; H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire | 
(London, 1973), 49-51. For more details, see M. Akdağ, Büyük Celdli 
karigikhiklarimin başlaması (Erzurum, 1963) and Celäli isyanları (Ankara, 
1963). See also A. S. Tveritinova, Vosstanie Kara-lazydzhi-Deli Khasana v ` 
Turtsii (Moscow, 1946); M. Zulalyan, Jalalineri sharzhumé ew hay zhog- 
hovrdi vichaké Osmanyan kaysrut'yan mej: XVI-XVII darer (Erevan, 1966). 
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lions, and by the seventeenth century there were some thirty Arme- 
nian settlements in Western Ukraine and Poland.' The Armenians 
elected their own elders and judges, had their own quarters, and left 
a large number of literary works, including court records in Armeno- 
Kipchak (a Turkic language written in Armenian script). Lvov be- 
. came the main Armenian center of Poland. The Armenian Church 
- established a prelacy in Lvov, built a cathedral (in 1363), two Arme- 
nian churches, a monastery, a hospice, a school, a library, and a 
printing press.” 

The Armenians of Poland produced a humber of authors and 
translators,’ artists and musicians.’ Siméon, the author of the Travel 
Accounts, was a product of this vibrant Polish Armenian commu- 
nity just prior to its swift decline, which started at the end of the 
seventeenth century. His parents, Mahdesi Martiros and Dolvat‘ 
Khat‘un, were from Kaffa, in the Crimea. They left Kaffa around 
1580, settled in Zamosts' (Zamość), and had four children there:* 
two sons, Hovhannés and Siméon, and two daughters, Juhar and 
Hrip‘simé. Siméon was born in 1584.’ His mother died in 1586, his 
father passed away in 1605, and his brother sometime before 1608.'° 


' The Armenian colonies in Poland-Ukraine have been studied by Ya. 
Dachkévytch; see his articles in the bibliography. 

^ For more details, see V. Grigoryan, Kamenets‘-Podolsk k'aghak'i 
haykakan datarani ardzanagrut'yunneré, xvi d. (Erevan, 1963). 

? The press was established by Hovhannés Baghishets‘i in 1616. 

^ Among them are the translator Step'anos Lehats'i (d.1689) and the au- 
thor Step'anos Roshk'a (1670-1739). 

$ For more details, see L. M. Melikset-Bek, Drevniaia Rus' i Armenia 
(Erevan, 1946); M. Bzhshkean, Janaparhortut'iwn i Lehastan (Venice, 
1830); Gh. Alishan, Kamenits': Darekirk' Hayots' Lehastani ew Ruminioy 
(Venice, 1896). 

ê Although the original manuscript had no title, Nersés Akinean, the 
. priest who transcribed it from the original, chose to call it Travel Account 
(see below for details). Siméon's notebook, however, contains a series of 
travel accounts. I have, therefore, amended the title to reflect this fact. 

7 Refers to the present-day Zamość, which is located in southeastern Po- 
Tons in the Lublin Województwo. 

* That is why some sources refer to Siméon as Siméon Zamosts‘ ats'i. 

? Siméon stated (see p. 28) that in 1608 he was 24 years old; he was thus 
born in 1584. 

? The above dates add names are ascertained from a colophon tran- 
scribed by Siméon in August 1609, in a Kanonagirk' (Book of Law of 
Mkhit'ar Gosh) transcribed during his stay in Constantinople. See A. 
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His older sister, Juhar, who had raised him,! soon married, had chil- 
dren, and died in 1612 while Siméon was in Venice.” His other sister 
also married and had children.’ l 
Although Siméon’s parents were poor,’ they sent him to school 
and entrusted his education to Armenian clerics.’ According to Aki- 
nean, Siméon may have studied with Hakob T‘okhat‘ets‘i, who had 
settled in Zomość in 1602.° He may have also been tutored by the 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, Grigor Kesarats‘i,’ and Var- 
dapet Azaria Sasnets‘i (d. 1628), whom he had befriended during 
his long sojourns in Constantinople. . | 
According to his own statement, he did not achieve a high rank in 
the Church, remaining a mere dpir (acolyte).’ Siméon spent his time 
mastering the art of transcribing rare books and manuscripts, "and 
developed a passion for reading and collecting religious and histori-. 
cal books. He would later earn an income as a copier in 


Hamamchean, 7s‘uts‘ak hayerén dzeragrats' Gaghatioy, folder 11 (ff. 588r- 
590r), cited in VA, 387-391. 

! See p. 161. 

? See pp. 161-162, 

? See p. 289. 

* See p. 220. ke 

5 See p. 26. | | 

é Also known as Hakob eréts' or Bat'uk, Hakob was a priest, a scribe, 
and a translator who spent most of his life in Walachia and Poland. For 
more details, see N. Akinean, “Yakob eréts‘ T'okhat'ets'i, 1573-1680," 
HA, 35 (1921), 273-285, 374-385, 472-485. 

1 He was Patriarch from 1601-1609, 1611-1621, and 1623-1626. 

* Azaria was captured by the Celali brigands, escaped, and found refuge 
in Constantinople. For more details, see N. Akinean, "Azaria v. Sasnets'i, 
astghagét, tomaragét ew taghachap,” HA, 50 (1936), 297-325. 

? See p. 25. 

10 In December 1600, he, together with the scribe Hakob, copied the 
work of Nersés of Lambron in Zomo$é; see N. Bogharean, Mayr Ts'uts'ak 

zeragrats' Srbots' Hakobeants', III (Jerusalem, 1968), 341. 

U See p. 165. A colophon dated April 7, 1606, inscribed in an Armenian 
‘hymnal (Cod. arm. 52) located at Lvov University states, “I, the unworthy 
and sinful Siméon dpir, purchased this book with my own money in mem- 
-ory of my parents and me," NA, 387. In 1618 he sold a Psalter to an 
Armenian merchants who was visiting Lvov, which is presently at the Mu- 
nicipal Library at Tours; see B. Outtier, "Les feuilles de garde onciales du 
Psautier arménien de Tours," Revue des études arméniennes, N. S., IX 
(1972),107. | 
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Constantinople and Jerusalem and would continue to collect books 
during his travels.’ 

In 1607, Siméon left Zamość and went to Lvov. According to his 
own account, “My heart constantly yearned and my body longed to 
travel, to visit the fabulous unknown provinces and the lands of the 
non-Christians; as well as to go on a pilgrimage, first to holy Jerusa- 
lem, the city where the Lord’s footsteps tread; to worship at the 
radiant tomb of Christ and the other holy places [located there]. 
From there, to [go to] Mush, where the relics of St. John the Baptist 
are located; then [travel] to the great city of Rome..." Having no 
family ties or responsibilities, on Monday, February 15, 1608, at the 
age of twenty four, Siméon left Lvov and set off on a pilgrimage to 
the aforementioned holy places. 

It is important to note that Siméon, like most travelers of the 
time, did not travel alone but, for safety reasons, had to join a group 
of other travelers and pass through well known routes.’ In addition, 
his limited funds compelled him to accompany Armenian merchants 
or high-ranking Armenian cleries who, as legates of the kat'oghikoi 
of Ejmiatsin or Cilicia, or as representatives of the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople or Jerusalem, were on their way to visit the holy sites - 
of his dreams. Hence, he was forced to stay with the group or the 
individual cleric until they were ready to move on. In exchange for 
this inconvenience, he not only made the acquaintance of important 
religious figures, but also obtained free room and board and was 
treated as an honored guest by their Armenian and non-Armenian 
hosts. 

Simeon, therefore, left Lvov in the company of a group of mer- 
chants traveling to Rumeli, where he had to stay for three months 
and two weeks. He then traveled in the safety and comfort of those 
carrying the taxes of Rumeli to the Sultan and, after a number of 
stops, reached Constantinople on September 10, some eight months 
after departing from Lvov.? 

. Unfortunately the boat carrying pilgrims to Alexandria and the 
Holy Land had already departed and the land route was blocked by 


! See pp. 187, 220. 
? See p. 26. 
* See p. 28. 
* Siméon’s route follows precisely the roads traversed by European 
travelers of the time, see appropriate notes in te text. 
. *See pp. 28-31 and map 1. 
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the war in Mesopotamia.’ Siméon, therefore, had to stay a year in 
Constantinople. For the first six months he was a guest of the Arme- 
nian Patriarch? He may have studied with him in exchange for. 
clerical work. While in Constantinople, Siméon became acquainted 
with the future kat'oghikos, Movsés Tat‘ewats‘i, and befriended the 
aforementioned Vardapet Azaria, who took him under his wing. 
Siméon copied the Law Code of Mkhit‘ar Gosh for Azaria at his re- 
quest Siméon did not spend all his time studying or copying 
manuscripts. He used his free time to visit Constantinople and its 
environs. His vivid descriptions of the historic sites and the socio- 
economic conditions of the Ottoman capital are extremely valuable.” 

At the end of 1609, Siméon met with Vardapet Mkrtich' 
Kharperts‘i, who was a pupil of Kat'oghikos Azaria of Cilicia.° Im- 
pressed by Siméon’s knowledge, he invited him on a pilgrimage to 
the monastery of Surb Karapet in Mush, one Siméon’s main pil- 
grimage sites.’ The trip took some eighteen months. Vardapet 
 Mkrtich' and Siméon visited little-known Armenian communities 
located around the Sea of Marmara and the Aegean Sea, where they 
were welcomed as honored guests. Most of these communities were 
small and were probably waiting for the arrival of a vardapet to per- 
form certain religious functions." Unfortunately, unsafe conditions 
around Kharpert and Mush did not permit them to visit Surb Kara- 
pet.” They returned to Constantinople in the spring of 1611, where 
Siméon stayed for another three months and copied a work by 
Grigor of Tat‘ew on the Gospel of Matthew. '! 


-| See p. 32. 

? See p. 34. 

> Kat'oghikos Movsés III (1629-1632). 

* See colophon in NA, 387-391. 

? See pp. 33-57 and map 2. 

? Kat‘oghikos Azaria of Julfa (1584-1601); not to be confused with the 
sixteenth-century author, Azaria of Julfa or Azaria Sasnets‘i. l 

7 See p. 58. | 

$ See pp. 58-66 and map 3. 

? See p. 67. : 

10 Vardapet Mkrtich‘’s return in 1611 is recorded in a colophon in- | 
scribed in a Bible (MS 186, originally in the Archive of the Kat'oghikosate 
of Ejmiatsin, now at the Matenadaran Archives in Erevan), NA, xx. It is 
also mentioned by GD, 320. 

l! See p. 66. The copy is mentioned in Bogharean, III, 420. 
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In June 1611 Vardapet Zak'aria of Van, the legate of the co- 
kat'oghikos at Ejmiatsin, Melk‘isedék,' arrived in Constantinople on 
his way to Rome. Seizing the opportunity, Siméon joined his group 
and left on June 11, 1611 for Venice, which he reached in Septem- 
ber.’ Siméon’s description of their forty-day quarantine lockup at the 
Venetian border near Split will be of great interest to those who 
study trading activities between East and West in that period.’ His 
joy upon leaving the domain of the Muslims, however, contradicts 
some of his earlier praises of the Muslims and the Ottoman Empire. 

Siméon’s description of Venice is very detailed and should prove 
useful to anyone interested in the history of that city.” After spending 
. two months in Venice, Siméon quarreled with Zak‘aria and pro- 
ceeded alone to Rome.^ He arrived there at the end of November 
1611. There, he reconciled with Zak‘aria and had the opportunity to 
meet Pope Paul V.” 

Siméon stayed nine months in Rome and visited numerous holy 
sites. His detailed description enables the reader to experience Rome 
and its environs as it must have been during the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century. On May 31, 1612, Siméon returned to Venice.’ 
From there he took a boat to Izmir via Corfu and Crete.'° He then 
proceeded to Giizel Hisar, where he became ill, had problems with 
the authorities, returned to Izmir, was jailed, had a relapse, and 
stayed in bed for five months. '' 

At the end of the spring of 1613, Siméon, still determined to 
make his pilgrimage to Surb Karapet, left Izmir, went on to Bursa, 
Bolu, Tosya, Merzifon, Amasya, T'okhat' (Tokat), Sebastia, 
Malatya, Kharpert (Elazig), and Palu, before reaching Surb Karapet 
in Mush. He stayed only three days at the Surb Karapet Monastery 
and returned to Constantinople via Kharpert, Tsovk* (Gólcük), Amid 
© (Diarbekir), Sebastia and Tokat in the summer of 1614. On the way 


! Melk'isedék was the coadjutor Hom 1593 to 1627. 
? See pp. 68-75 and map 4. 
? See pp. 73-75 
* See p. 75. 
? See pp. 76-92. 
° See p. 93 and map 4. 
7 See pp. 102-104. 
< Š See pp. 104-158. 
? See p. 160. 
1° See pp. 162-164 and map 4. 
'' See pp. 164-165. 
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he befriended the monk Maghak‘ia T'okhat'ets'i! His year-long 
trip, however, enabled him to visit many Armenian communities in 
what was historic Armenia. His description of the devastations : 
caused by the Celali, the Perso-Turkish wars, and the mistreatment 
of the Armenians by local officials, is indeed eye-opening.” 

Siméon stayed in Constantinople for one year. He saved money 
for his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the final site on his list, by tran- 
scribing | religious books? at the patriarchate, as well as for Bishop 
Ghukas,’ whom he later met in Jerusalem.” . 

On August 15, 1615 Siméon finally joined a group of pilgrims 
and boarded a ship for Egypt. Despite being attacked by pirates, his 
ship arrived safely in Alexandria from where he proceeded to Cairo. 
There he renewed his acquaintance with Maghak‘ia and stayed with 
him for two months.’ Siméon’s description of Egypt is in great con- 
trast to that of Constantinople and parts of Rumeli. Whereas the 
latter were seen as clean and orderly places, the former is depicted as 
a filthy, fly-infested, and unhealthy land." Siméon now reverted to 
praising the Turks and casting the Arabs in the worst light possible. 
Thanks to Maghak'ia, however, Siméon made the acquaintance of 
Khoja Ibrahim-shah, a wealthy and influential Armenian who not 
only took care of his needs, but also enabled him to travel safely to 
Jerusalem, via Gaza, with the caravan taking the taxes of Egypt to 
the Sultan, via Damascus.’ 


' See pp. 166-186 and map 5. 

? See pp. 168, 170, 174-176, and 178. 

? See p. 187. See colophon inscribed by Siméon, in a sharakan (Arme- 
nian hymnal) dated June 1615 in Torgom Gushakean (archbishop), 
Ts'uts'ak hayerén dzeragrats' S. Nshani vanots' Sebastioy (MS 123), cited - 
in NA, 391-392. 

^ Bishop Ghukas was in Constantinople as the representative of the 
Kat'oghikos of Cilicia. 

5 See p. 220. 

_$ See pp. 187-193. 

7 See p.p. 193, 204 

; See pp. 195-196, 199-201. 

? See pp. 196-197, 202, 211-212 and map 6. Ibrahim-shah is also men- 
tioned as a benefactor in a colophon inscribed in a Book of Prayer by 
Deacon Sargis in 1611 in the Berlin Archives, see H. Dashean, 7s‘uts‘ak 
hayerén dzeragrats' Berlini ark'ayakan Matenadaranin (MS 57), cited in 
NA, xxiii. Deacon Sargis is also mentioned by Alishan, Kamenits‘, 171. 
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In Jerusalem Siméon was invited by the Armenian Patriarch; 
Grigor IV," to stay at the Monastery of Surb Hakob and to transcribe 
books and manuscripts in exchange for his room and board.’ He 
stayed there until Easter of 1617.° In Jerusalem Siméon met the 
kat'oghikos of Cilicia, Hovhannés,! who had come on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. He also met the aforementioned Bishop Ghukas, 
who was among Kat'oghikos Hovhannés' traveling companions.” 
Siméon has left a detailed description of the Holy Land, particularly 
of the Armenian community there.° 

Following Easter, Siméon, together with Kat‘oghikos Hovhannés 

.and Bishop Ghukas, left for Aleppo via Damascus.’ After a stay in 
Damascus and Aleppo, where Siméon was impressed by the wealth 
and power of the Armenian merchants of Aleppo, they continued 
their journey to Marash, Zeitun, Kayseri, Angora, Konya, and Izmit, 

and reached Constantinople in May or June of 1618.” 

Siméon stayed another two months in Constantinople and waited 
for the arrival of the caravan to Poland." He spent his time transcrib- 
ing a book." Bishop Ghukas accompanied Siméon as the legate of 
the kat‘oghikos of Cilicia on his trip back to Poland." Siméon re- 
turned to Lvov Some e. in August of 1618. His twelve-year 
pilgrimage was finally over.’ 


! He was Patriarch of Jerusalem from 1615 to 1645; also known as 
Paron-Teér. . 

? See p. 220. 

? See p. 221. 

* See p. 228. It refers to Hovhannés III Aynt'apts'i (1601-1627). 

? See p. 220. 

? See pp. 218-254. Siméon purchased a silver cross there as well; see 
Bogharean, II (Jerusalem, 1967), MS 322. 

7 See p. 255 and map 6. 

* See pp. 265-269. i 

? See pp. 271-279 and map 7. 

1 See p. 279. 

!! Siméon's presence in the city on June 19, 1618, is recorded in a colo- 
phon inscribed by him in the Girk' Soghomoni ew 12 margarek' (Canticle 
of Solomon and the Books of the Twelve Prophets; see S. Tér-Awetisean, 
Ts'ut'ak hayerén dzeragrats’ Nor-Jughayi, I (Vienna, 1970), MS 256. He 
also copied a part of an interpretation of the Psalms, Ibid., MS 360. 

. " See p. 280. 

? For more details, see Ya: Dachkévytch, “Simeon Dpir Lehac’i. Qui 

est-il?" Revue des études arméniennes, N.S. XII (1977), 347-364. 
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Bishop Ghukas stayed in Poland for almost a year.' On Septem- 
ber 12, 1619, just prior to Ghukas’ departure from Lvov,’ Siméon, 
urged by his friends and relatives to settle down,’ became engaged to 
Nasdukhna, the daughter of Hovhannés, son of K‘éworovits* (Kevo- 
rowicz) of Yatsk‘o.* Siméon spent a year in Lvov, copying two 
books for the printer Hovhannés K'armatanentsi? A colophon, 
dated January 15, 1619, indicates that he also copied a prayer book 
in Luts'k, and in that same year he probably transcribed a homily by 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus.' 

Siméon married his fiancée in Lvov on August 15, 1620 and 
moved back to his home in Zamość." Instead of a welcome, he was 
met with great hostility, however, and was told that his long absence 
precluded him from becoming the local priest.” He probably spent 
the next three years copying and organizing his travel notes in a 
chronological order.'? It seems that he also included additional mate- 
rial to his original notes.'' i 

In 1623 an epidemic in Lvov forced some of his friends there to | 
seek refuge in Zamość.” After witnessing Siméon’s pain and loneli- 
ness, they promised to use their influence to find him employment." 


' A colophon mentions Ghukas’ presence in Poland on January 4, 1619; 
see Hamamchean (MS 83). Alishan, mentions him as well, Kamenits', 84. 
His presence in Poland is also confirmed in a manuscript originally at the 
Matenadaran Archives (MS 502), cited in MA, xxvi-xvii. 

> Ghukas departed soon after September 28, Alishan, Kamenits', 174; 
Aghawnuni, Miabank' ew ayts'eluk' hay Erusaghemi, 236- 237, cited in VA, 
xxvii. 

-3 See p. 289. 

* According to Akinean the engagement was recorded in Armeno- 
Kipchak in folder 441 f. 151r-v of the Armenian registry in Lvov. Siméon 
is referred to as Deacon Simeon from the city of Zamość, NA xxviii-xxix. 

* The first is in the Mkhit'arist library in Vienna (MS 96); the second i is 
MS 400 at the Matenadaran Archives. 
° Bogarean, V (Jerusalem, 1971), 274. 

7 NA, 394. 

* See p. 289. According to Dachkévytch the marriage took place at iB 
end of the summer of 1618, Simeon Dpir, 353. 

? See p. 290. | 

'° The reportedly neat and orderly fashion of the original manuscript in- 
dicates that it could not have been written en route (see below). 

!! For an example, see p. 133. 

?? See p. 292. 

? See pp. 29-293. 
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- On August 15, 1624, Siméon, at the invitation of the Armenians of 
Lvov, moved there and started his career as a teacher! on September 
25 of that year? In May 1626 he copied the Book of Questions by 
Grigor of Tat'ew. ° 

In 1627, during the second epidemic in Lvov, he and his family 
sought refuge for three months in Rohat', some two miles outside of 
Lvov.* While there he copied a prayer book.” In 1629, at the request 
of Khoja Hovhannés of Julfa, a physician, he copied a book.? Parts 
of a long colophon on problems facing the Armenian Church in 
Lvov written in 1634 are attributed to Siméon.’ The material was 
_ later used by Alishan in describing the attempts of Archbishop 
Nikoghayos in imposing a union with Rome." In 1636, Siméon, to- 
gether with two other scribes, copied another book, in which he 
added a colophon, dated December 15, lamenting the conditions of 
the Armenian Apostolic Church in Poland.” 

A colophon in a medical and anatomical manual written by 
- Siméon in Bursa in 1635" indicates that he made a second trip to the 
East and explains the final entries in his accounts covering the years 

1623-1635.'' Nothing is known about him after 1636." 


ok 


' According to Akinean, Siméon prepared other scribes and three of his 
students prepared a book in 1628, Matenadaran MS 466, cited in NA, 
xxxiii. | | | 

? See p. 293. 

? Tér-Awetisean, MS 497. 

à See p. 313. 

* An incomplete colophon survives; see NA. 395-396. 

° The colophon was inscribed on September 15, 1629; see Tér- 
Awetisean, MS 235; NA, 397-398. 

’ For details, see NA, 399-405. 

* Alishan, Kamenits', 202-214. On the history of this union, see G. 
Petrowicz, L'Unione degli Armeni di Polonia con la Santa Sede:1626-1686 
(Rome, 1950). 

`° NA, 405-420. 

MO, Eganyan, et. al. Tsuts'ak Dzeragrats' Mashtots'i anvan Matenada- 
rani, II (Erevan, 1970), MS 7100. 

'' See pp. 289-313. Ya. Dashkévytch, “Le second voyage de Siméon de 
Pologne en Orient et les questions relatives à l'étude ultérieure de son 
héritage littéraire." Revue des études arméniennes, N.S. XIII (1978-1979), 
251-252. 

MA, XXXV. 
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Siméon’s Travel Accounts is a primary source on the history and ge- 
ography of the Ottoman Empire and southeastern Europe during the 
years 1608 to 1619. The sole copy of Siméon’s Travel Accounts was 
his original manuscript kept in the library of the University of Lvov, 
which had again become part of Poland following World War I. In 
June 1932, Father Nersés Akinean, of the Viennese Mkhit'arist 
Congregation, looking for Armenian manuscripts in Poland, discov- 
ered Siméon's notebook in the archives of the university. The 
existence of the manuscript, however, was first mentioned in 1869 
by S. Baracz' and, in 1927, by Frédéric Macler as a “texte qui sem- 
ble étre un récit de voyage" during his earlier research trip to 
Poland. 

Shortage of time prevented Akinean from transcribing the text in 
situ; he requested, therefore, that the University send the manuscript 
to the National Archives of Vienna in order for him to transcribe it at 
leisure. The request was granted, the original was sent to Vienna, 
and Akinean began publishing Siméon’s notebook under the title of 
Travel Account of the Scribe Siméon of Poland, in the official Vien- 
nese Mkhit‘arist periodical, Handes Amsoreay, from the fall of 1932 
until the spring of 1935.° 

In 1936, Akinean published the entire work as a separate tome 
. printed by the Mkhit'arist Press in Vienna. The book has the German 
title on one side of the title page” and the dedication, in Armenian, to 
the last Armenian Catholic Archbishop of Poland, Hovsép‘ (Josef 
Teofil T‘éodorowicz (1902-1938). The Armenian title is on the in- 
side.” The book contains the additional chronological data (1623- 


! S. Baracz, Rys Dziejow ormianskich (Tarnopol, 1869), 205. 

? F. Macler, “Rapport sur une mission scientifique en Galicie et en 
Bukovine (juillet-aoüt 1925)," Revue des Études arménniens, VIL, 1 (1927), 
126-127. Macler's article clearly indicates that the original manuscript did 
not have a title. 

? N. Akinean, “Siméon dpri Lehats‘woy Ughegrut‘iwn,” HA (7-9, 
1932), 447-483; (10-12; 1932), 677-690; 1-2 (1933), 115-128; (3-6, 1933), 
334-342; (7-8, 1933), 479-495; (9-10, 1933), 595-608; (11-12, 1933), 701- 
713; (1-2, 1934), 59-69; (3-4, 1934), 149-169; (5-7, 1934), 283-306; (8-10, 
1934), 465-474; (11-12, 1934), 547-570; (1-2, 1935), 79-96; (3-4, 1935), 
163-175. | 

* Des Armeniers Simeon Aus Polen, Reisebeschrebung: Annalen Und 
kolophone (Vienna, 1936). . 

$ Ughegrut‘iwn Siméon dpri Lehats' woy. 
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1635), a number of colophons, glossary, index, and a German ab- 
stract. 

The last mention of the original manuscript is in the catalog of | 
the Armenian manuscripts of Lvov University compiled by Akinean 
in 1937.' According to Akinean, the original manuscript contained 
198 two-sided folios (396 pages), measuring 15.3 cm x 10 cm, was 
written in a neat italic script,” had no title, and was bound in light- 
red leather. The manuscript contained a number of blank pages and 
was probably written in Lvov in the years 1619-1635. During World | 
War II, at the time of the German occupation of Lvov, the original 
manuscript disappeared and, since then, it has not been found.’ Fa- 
ther Akinean's copy, with his editorial changes and corrections, is 
therefore the only version available. 

In 1962, Martiniano Roncaglia made an Italian translation of the 
chapter on Egypt. Realizing the immense value of Siméon's note- 
book for the history of the Ottoman Empire in the early seventeenth 
century, Istanbul University commissioned a Turkish translation of 
the Akinean edition. The translator, Hrand Andreasyan, omitted 
Siméon’s introduction, as well as chapters 15, 16, 17, and 18—-that 
is, material written after he left the Ottoman Empire. In addition, 
Andreasyan also condensed many sections, deleted some of the anti- 
Ottoman and anti-Muslim material, and titled the work The Travel 
Book of Simeon of Poland. 

In the 1960s and. 1970s, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
decided to publish Russian translations of the great literary works of 
the East. Siméon’s work was included in this series. The Russian 
edition, with extensive commentary, was prepared by Margo Dar- 
binian from the same Akinean edition, minus two passages and the 
colophons. It was published in Moscow in 1965 under the title The 
Travel Notes of Simeon of Poland. 


lIt was listed as Cod arm. 58 written in 1619-1635; see N. Akinean, 

“Ts‘uts‘ak hayeren dzeragrats‘ hamalsarani Matenadaranin i Lvov,” HA 51, 
(1937), 146-148. Akinean adds that it had no title and was included with 
four other Armenian manuscripts, all in the same folder, NA, xxxvi. 

* See the first page from the original manuscript reproduced from Aki- 
nean’s book on p. 17 of this translation. l 

? There are some indications that it may have now been located. 

‘M. Roncaglia, "Itinerario in Egitto di Simeone, viaggiattore polacco 
(1615-1616)," Oriens, XV (1962), 130-159. 

d Polonyali Simeon 'un, Seyahatnämesi: 1608-1619 (Istanbul, 1964). 

? Simeon Lekhatsi, Putevye zametki (Moscow, 1965). 
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Two decades later, Akob (Hakob) Ormandzhian translated the 
chapters dealing with the Balkans into Bulgarian. In 1988 Angèle 
Kaporan-Kouymjian made a French translation of the chapter on 
Egypt.’ More recently, a version in modern Eastern Armenian, pre- 
pared by Arshak Madoyan, was published in Armenia for general 
use. 

Siméon is not the first Armenian to write about foreign places. 
One of the earliest travel accounts is the thirteenth-century chronicle 
on the Mongols by Het‘um of Korikos, who wrote in French.’ In the 
fifteenth century, the traveler Martiros Erznkats'i^ visited Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Spain, and Flanders. The monk Sargis 
also traveled to Spain, Italy, France, and England in the late 16" 
century,” while Khach‘atur Ewdokats‘i,’ a traveler who lived in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, visited Venice and has 
left a detailed account of his travels in the region." The seventeenth- 
century author Khach'atur Kafayets'i wrote an account of the 
Crimea and its Armenian community; while Hakob Karnets'i's left 
an account of Erzurum and its environs.'” There is also the very im- 





' A. Ormandzhian, ed. Armenski ts RAS za Balkanite, XVII-XIX v. 
(Sofía, 1984), 13-42. 

> A. Kapoian-Kouymjian L 'Égypte vue par des Arméniens [xi-xvii 
siècle] (Paris, 1988), 31-51. An earlier French translation (type-written) of 
this chapter by G. Guerguérian is in the German Archeological Institute in 
Cairo. | 

? Simeon Lehats'i, Ughegrut'yun n (Erevan, 1997). 

^ Het'um of Korikos, Patmut'iwn T'at'arats' [Arm. trans. M. Awgerean] 
Venice 1842). 

$ V. Hakobyan, “Martiros Erzinkats‘u Chanaparhordakan Not'eré," 
Teghekagir 6 (1957), 97-110. , 

5 Sargis Abeghats'i Ughegrut'yuné," Patma-banasirakan handes (3, 
1970), 125-148. 
Some sources incorrectly call him Khach'atur of Ethiopia. 

* See Gh. Alishan, “Yarmareal patmut'iwn Vanatikoy p'ok'r i shaté i 
Khach'atur iritsué Et'ovpatswoy...," Bazmavep, 5 (1847), Ine 177; K. Me- 
lik‘-Ohanjanyan, ed. "Patmut'iwn Vénétikoy k'aghak'in," Patmut'iwn 
P'arëzi ew Vennayi, Patmut'iwn Venetik kaghak'in (Erevan, 1966), 253- 
286; A. Chopanean, "Yarmareal patmut'iwn Vanatikoy," Anahit, 2-3 
(1903), 31-37. 

? V. Hakobyan, “Khach‘atur Kafayets‘u taregrut' yuné (xvi d.),” Manr 
zhamanakagrut'yunner, I (Erevan, 1951), 205-236. 

? «Hakob Karnets‘u Zhamanakagrut' yunne,” ibid., I, 237-244; “Shinu- 
ats Karnoy kaghak'in..." ibid., II, 548-582; Yakovb Karnets'i, 7eghagir 
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portant Journal of the merchant, Zak‘aria Agulets‘i, which describes 
the routes from Nakhichevan to Izmir, Venice and Amsterdam, and 
is a valuable source on the socioeconomic and political history of the 
Ottoman Empire in the second half of the seventeenth century.' Con- 
temporary and later European travelers have also left numerous 
accounts of their journeys to the Ottoman Empire and Eastern 
Europe.” | 

Siméon’s Travel Accounts differs from all of these. His travels 
-not only span an uninterrupted period of twelve years, but his ac- 
counts are the most detailed on both the places he visited and the 
Armenians he met. The book reads like a travel guide to the Arme- 
nian, Syrian, Coptic, Jewish and Muslim communities in the 
Ottoman Empire, Italy, Egypt, and the Holy Land. There is also in- 
teresting information on the Armenians of Poland and Moldavia. His 
description of the devastation caused by the Celalis in Armenian. 
„populated centers of Anatolia is a major primary source for scholars. 
Siméon has left a meticulous description of the cities he visited, in- 
cluding Constantinople, Rome, Venice, Cairo, Jerusalem, Mush, 
Diarbekir, Kharpert, Tokat, Kayseri, Malatya, Sebastia, Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Lvov. He provides practical information such as dis- 
tances between road stations, types of terrain, road tolls, and detailed 
descriptions of all the Armenian and non-Armenian holy sites. He 
describes the people, places, buildings, as well as local customs and 
traditions. Siméon's amiable personality impressed everyone and he 
thus gained access to many places. One has to remember that 


Verin Hayots' (Vagharshapat, 1903). Other minor travel accounts include 
that of Avgustin Bajets‘i and Hovhannés Arewelts'i (T‘ut‘unji). 

' Zak‘aria of Agulis, Journal [trans. G. Bournoutian] (Costa Mesa, CA, 
2003). l l 

> Most noted among these are: Voyages de Piétro Della Vallé dans la 
Turquie, l'Egypte, la Palestine. Paris, 1670; Les six voyages de Jean Bap- 
tiste Tavernier en Turquie, etc. (Paris, 1682); The Travels of Monsieur de 
Thevenot, Part I: Turkey (London, 1687); Cornelis de Bryun, Voyage au 
Levant, c'est à dire dans les Principaux endroits de l'Asie Mineure dans les 
Isle de Chio, de Rhodes, de Chypre & c. De méme que dans les plus Con- 
siderables Villes d'Egypte, de Syrie, et de Terre Sainte (Delft, 1700); 
Mémoires du Chevalier d 'Arvieux, envoyé extraordinaire du roi à la Porte, 
consul a'Alep, d'Alger, de Tripoli et des autres Echelles du Levant (Paris, 
1735); and M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Provinces Danubiénnes et Roumaines 
(Paris, 1856). 
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Siméon is an extremely religious man,’ who constantly quotes the 
scriptures. He relates miracles, gathered from various sources, with- 
out questioning their validity. Furthermore, as a zealous Christian of 
his time, he is, occasionally, extremely anti-Muslim” as well as anti- 
Jewish. The success of the Jews in Poland made him envious and 
may have also been the reason for his anti-Jewish tirades. As one 
raised in an urban environment, Siméon obviously prefers the cities . 
of Constantinople, Venice, and Rome and constantly praises their - 
beauty and cleanliness. With the exception of Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons, he expresses his utter contempt and dismay for the dusty roads, 
rest-stops, and deserts in the Arab lands. Despite this, Simcon’s 
genuine interest in all places and all people resulted in his recording 
the diverse political, social, and economic conditions of all the 
places he visited. According to his own statement, he was busy 
every day.’ Some of his observations and comments may be repeti- 
tious, long-winded and boring, but he wrote this way for a reason. 
As he states, “I beg that you be not bored or lazy while reading it, or 
abuse my work which I recorded sometimes on a ship, other times 
on the back of animals, in a hospice, or inn. Other people ate, drank, 
and entertained themselves with various things, while I labored on 
and rushed to finish my writing, so that it would be useful and help- 
ful to [future] pilgrims and travelers." 

It is interesting to note that Siméon lauds the charity, piety, and 
the religious fervor of the Catholic Italians, while severely criticizing 
the Armenians for their lack of religious zeal. The fact is that by the 
early seventeenth century the Armenian Church and its hierarchy 
had experienced a major decline. Important clerics such as Vardapet 
Arak‘el of Tabriz, have left scatting reproofs of the Armenian 
Church hierarchy.^ 


' An indication of this is the seeming coincidence of important events in 
his life taking place on major religious holidays. These days were always 
seen as blessed and auspicious days to embark on a journey: or start a ca- 
reer. 

? See pp. 57, 171, 208, 227, 234, and 242. 

,See pp. 150- 151, 153-156, 194, 199, and 287. 

* See p. 48. 

: es p. 158. 

* AT, I, 265-283. Siméon's praises of the Catholics, however, are in- 
deed excessive. This may indicate his preference for the power, zeal, and 
the religious regulations of the Catholics, at a time when the Muslims were 
in control of parts of Europe, Armenia, and the Holy Land. His observa- 
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Although Siméon was an Armenian who was born and raised in 
Poland, his text abounds with Turkish words (or Arabic and Persian 
terms in their Turkish form), which he uses nonchalantly with Ar- 
menian prefixes or suffixes. While Simeon traveled a decade in the 
Ottoman Empire and may have picked up Turkish, Arabic, and Per- 
sian words from the merchants or other travelers, the ease with 
which he expresses his ideas in Turkish suggests that he, like some 
other Armenians of Poland who were originally. from the Crimea, 
had learned the Kipchak Turkish dialect in his youth. After all, a 
large number of the records of the Armenian courts in Poland were 
| written in Kipchak using the Armenian script.’ 

Siméon has made a number of minor factual errors regarding 
dates, names of individuals and cities. Akinean has not only cor- 
rected them, but has also noted the numerous spellng and 
orthographical corrections. In addition, he has added the chapter 
headings which were absent from the original manuscript." The vari- 
ous colophons, written by Siméon or about him, are in Akinean's 
book as well.’ I have referred to them only to note certain dates and 
events described in this introduction. 


. tions may indicate his wish to see serious reforms in the Armenian Church, 
especially when the Armenian Prelacy in Poland was riddled with corrup- 
tion and ignorance. Similar questions would result, almost a century later, 
in the establishment of the Mkhit'arist Armenian Catholic order in the Ot- 
toman Empire, which soon after moved to Europe. In addition, Siméon’s 
accounts of Rome and Venice form the lengthiest sections in his narratives. 
This clearly indicates that the author not only wished to inform future Ar- 
menian pilgrims of the wonders of the West, but to point out the superior 
nature of the European governments and their Church. 

! For more information, see the following studies by E. Schütz, "The 
Turkish Loanwords in Simeon Lehaci's Travel Accounts," Acta Orientalia 
Hungarica, XX, 3 (1967), 307-324; An Armeno-Kipchak Chronicle on the 
Turkish Wars in 1620-1621 (Budapest, 1968); “Notes on the Armeno- 
Kipchak Script and its Historical Background," Aspects of Altaic Civiliza- 
tion (Bloomington, 1963). See also, J. Deny, L'Arméno-coman, et les 
"Ephémérides" de Kamieniec: 1604-1613 (Wiesbaden, 1957). 

? For example on p. 19 of the text, Jur (silent) is substituted for Jur 
(news) to reflect the correct meaning of the sentence. I have not noted these 
corrections in order not to clutter the text. They are only useful for those 
who can read the Armenian text, — 

? NA, xlii. 
: Ibid., 387-420. 
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Siméon, as noted, wrote much of his 7ravel Accounts on the 
road. Later, back in Poland, he organized his notes and added frag- 
ments where necessary. At times, therefore, he switches from the 
past to the present tense in the same paragraph. His language is a 
mixture of Classical and early Modern Armenian, with some words 
in various Armenian regional dialects. 

The first English translation of the Travel Accounts of the dpir, 
Siméon of Poland, continues my efforts in preparing fully annotated 
translations, with commentary, of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Armenian, Persian, and Russian primary texts dealing with 
the Armenians and their neighbors. The translation is based on the 
copy transcribed by Father Akinean from the original manuscript. 
The partial Turkish, French and Bulgarian translations, as well as the 
Russian and modern Eastern Armenian versions, were also exam- 
ined. In addition to my own notes, I have also included the notes and 
other relevant information from all the above editions and have cor- 
rected their errors. Although Akinean, as well as the Russian and 
Turkish editions, have explained many of the non-Armenian terms, I 
have translated numerous others left out or unknown to them. Cor- 
rect spellings, current place names, and Western dates are placed in 
parentheses when they first appear and are then, for few exceptions, 
used throughout the text. Material that serves to clarify Siméon’s 
` ideas is placed in brackets. Simeon's text is a treasure for anyone 
studying Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Italian, and Polish loanwords 
used by Armenians in the seventeenth century. The terms are noted 
when they appear for the first time and, with few exceptions, are 
then used throughout the text in their approximate English transla- 
tion. An alphabetical glossary of some seven hundred loanwords 
_ without their Armenian prefixes or suffixes is provided at the end of 
the volume. 

In conclusion, my main goal and challenge was to make de 
translation useful and readable without sacrificing the flavor of the 
original. I hope I have succeeded. 
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Map 1. Simeon's Journey from Lvov to Constantinople 
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Map 2. Sites in Constantinople and its Environs mentioned in the Text 
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Map 3. Simeon's Route along the Turkish coastline 
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-Map 4. Simeon’s Route from Constantinople to Venice/Rome and Venice to Izmir | l 
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Map 5. Simeon's Route from Izmir to Mush 
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Map 6. Simeon's Route from Alexandria to Aleppo 
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Map 7. Simeon's Route from Aleppo to Constantinople 


The Travel Accounts of Siméon of Poland’ 


nri 
Preamble 


I, Siméon, son of Martiros, am an unworthy man; a sinner, [who is] 
full of transgressions. [I], the wicked and sinful slave, am at the will 
of the Lord, my God. I am also the lowest and most pitiful among all 
[the clergy]; a dpir, which is the fourth [ecclesiastic] rank, but I am 
unworthy of my calling. My parents were born in the coastal city of 
Kaffa,’ in the land of the Huns,° which is guarded and watched over 
by God. They left that region and settled in a Christian land, in the 


! Text reads Ughegrut'iwn Siméon dpri Lehats'woy (The Travel Account 
of the Acolyte, Siméon of Poland). Sim&on's work is more accurately a series 
of travel accounts. I have, therefore, amended the title to reflect this fact. See 
Translator's Introduction. 

? The numbers in brackets refer to the pages of Akinean’s text. The para- 
graph and chapter divisions and headings also follow Akinean's text. See 
Translator's Introduction. 

3 Dpir or tbir is the Armenian term for acolyte, that is, someone who as- 
sists the priest on the altar. Siméon's colophons in the various texts he cop- 
- ied in Constantinople and Jerusalem would indicate that he was also a 
trained transcriber. His knowledge of religious texts and his numerous reli- 
gious pronouncements, however, make it clear that he was being trained to 
become a parish priest, but chose to travel instead of completing his religious 
studies. See Chapter 16. 

1 Refers to ancient Theodosia (Russian Feodosia); it lies on the. south- 
eastern coast of the Crimea between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 
Taken by the Huns in 380, it was ruled by the Alans in the 5"6” centuries, 
and by the Khazars in the 77-10" centuries; it then came under Cuman (Kip- 
chak) and, after 1223, Tatar rule. In 1266, after the treaty of Nymphaion 
(1261) between Byzantium and Genoa, the Genoese, with the approval of the 
Tatars, established a colony in Kaffa. It soon became the greatest trading 
center in Eastern Europe, unti! Timur's capture of Tana in 1375 reduced its 
volume of trade. In 1475 the Ottomans took over Kaffa and its 40,000 in- 
habitants. The city had an Italian, Greek, Armenian, Jewish, Russian, and 
Muslim population, who traded in slaves, grains, hides, furs, silk, and fish. 

$ Siméon refers here to the Crimean Tatars. 
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newly built town of Zamosts' (Zamoé¢)' in the land of the Rus,” 
which is presently ruled by Poles. They left us with strangers and 
went to the other world, to Christ, [who is] the salvation of everyone. 

However, they had sent me to study [religious] books, which I 
continued to do from childhood until maturity, studying them in 
learning institutions, [2] at the feet of vardapets? and learned men. 
When I read the lives of the fathers [of the Church] and the narratives 
of historians, my heart was filled, from then on and through the years 
to come, with inspiration and passionate love; for it is written, “my 
heart flamed within me and a fire burned in my mind.” That is why 
- my heart constantly yearned and my body longed to travel, to visit the 
fabulous unknown provinces and the lands of the non-Christians; as 
well as to go on a pilgrimage, first to holy Jerusalem, to the city 
where the Lord's footsteps tread; to worship at the radiant tomb of 
Christ and the other holy places [located there]. From there, to [go to] 
Mush, where the relics of St. John the Baptist were located; then 
[travel] to the great city of Rome, to the holy tombs of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and to the numerous other tombs of the holy martyrs who 
shed so much blood [for Christ]. Therefore, sighing, I constantly 
prayed to the all-giving God, who dispenses all that is good and 
grants all wishes, to pay heed to my prayers and my good intentions, 
to grant me my heart's desire, and to show me the road by which I 
could reach this spiritual and divine goal. 

[3]Beneficent, merciful, and loving God, Who, according to the 
Apostle James, "gives to all generously and ungrudgingly";? He Who 
grants the wishes of everyone, even more than we ask for or are 





' Refers to present-day Zamość, which is located in southeastern Poland 
in the Lublin Województwo. 

? Siméon distinguishes between the present-day Ukrainians and the Rus- 
sians by referring to the former as “Rus” and the latter as "Moscovites." 

? A vardapet is a celibate priest in the Armenian Church; one who has 
completed his theological studies. In modern times it refers to one who has 
written a thesis on a theological subject approved by a group of vardapets 
and bishops. Vardapets are members of the upper Church hierarchy. All 
bishops and kat'oghikoi are elected from among the ranks of vardapets. 

* Psalm 39.3, “My heart became hot within me...” 

? The monastery of Surb Karapet in Mush (4" century), also known as 
Glakavank', Murat'u vank‘, Sult'anivank', and Innakneavank' (“Monastery 
by the Nine Streams"), was one of the oldest and most revered religious cen- 
ters in Armenia. 

° James 1.5. | 
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aware of, and Who, through His most holy lips, said, “If you ask any- 

thing of the Father in My name, He will give it to you”;' as well as, 
“For everyone who asks receives and everyone who searches finds"? 

and so forth [heard my plea]. The Lord, the protector of the dispar- 

aged; He, Who does not abhor sinners, did not take into account my 

iniquity and my numerous other sins. He heard my prayers and 

granted my wish. He led me by the straight path, according to His true 

promise. May He have eternal glory, honor, prayers, and hymns of 
praise from all creation, as well as from me, the sinner; for, as long as 

I live, I shall [praise Him] until my last breathe. Amen.” 





! John 16.23. 
- ? Matthew 7.8. 
? The entire Introduction 1s absent from PL. 
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2 


Journey from Lvov to Constantinople! 


Thus, on February 15, 1057 (1608) of the Armenian calendar,’ on 
the Monday during the second week of the Great Fast! by the 
will and the power of [4] Almighty God, I, being twenty-four 
years old, left the capital city of Lvov, relying only on the Spirit 
of the True and Holy God. I began my journey accompanied by 
some Armenian merchants from Moldavia. Since it was winter- 
time, after ten days and with great difficulty, we reached the city 
of Sinat‘, which is on the border, at the end of the land of the 
Poles and at the entrance to the land of the Walachians? We 
stayed there for one day. From there, after nine days, we reached, 
with God's help, the city of Séch‘ov (Suceava), which is the seat’ 
of the Moldavian hospodars and the prelacy [bishopric] of the - 
Armenians and the Walachians. Suceava was located on a very 
elevated, pleasant-looking, and pretty place. It had a moderate 
and healthy climate. A large river flowed around the city.’ There 
were some three to four hundred Armenian families" in this city. 


! SL (34) and PL (1) read /stanbul. 

? The Armenian Church calendar reckoned the year from the autumnal 
equinox of the year 552. It was, therefore, 551 years behind the calendar 
used in the West. 

? It refers to the second week of Lent. 

* Text reads Bughdan, from the Turkish Bogdan (Moldavia). 

? [t may refer to the city of Siret or Sieniawa. 

* Text reads Olakh, from the Turkish Ulah (Walachian). Siméon had ac- 
tually entered Moldavia (see map 1). 

7 Text reads fakht, from the Perso-Arabic takt (seat, throne). 

* Hospodars were governors appointed by the Ottomans in Moldavia and 
Walachia. Unlike the elected rulers, the domn or voyevods, the hospodars, 
like beylerbeys, had to execute the wishes of the central government and 
could be appointed and removed at will. For more details, see P. Sugar, 
Southeastern Europe under Ottoman Rule, 1354-1804 (Seattle, 1993). 

? It refers to the Suceava River, wen flows into the Siret, a tributary of 
the Danube. 

10 Text reads tun, which is “house” in Armenian.” In this case, however, 
it refers to a family living under one roof. This included the parents and their 
unmarried siblings. It could also include married sons with their wives and 
children, as well as unmarried paternal aunts or uncles. A typical household 

at the time had anywhere between 6 to 10 or more members. 
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There were three stone churches and two very beautiful and su- : 
perb stone monasteries outside the city: one just outside the city, 
the other at a distance of two miles. There was one bishop from 
among the local people, called Hovhannés, one vardapet from 
Hizan (Khizan), called Mkrtich', and another vardapet called 
Mesrop. The inhabitants of the city were very hospitable, God- 
fearing and charitable. As I had to wait for my fellow travelers, I 
stayed there three months and two weeks.' 

[5] Finally, I heard that they [some officials] were taking the 
public treasury (taxes)? of Walachia to the Turkish khont‘k‘ar’ in 
Istanbul. I gladly joined them and continued my journey. After 
three days I reached Yash-Bazar (Iasi).’ I stayed there for one 
month waiting for the departure of the [men escorting the] treas- 
ury. There were 200 Armenian households—locals and immi- 
grants—in Iaşi." There was a magnificent stone church, as well as 

wise k‘ahanas,° and very wealthy men." 

On Monday, during the fast [of the Assumption] of the Mother 
of God," I left, together with the treasury officials. The treasury 
was escorted by Armenians from Iasi: Khoja? Hovhannés Ker- 
onents' and Khoja Khach'ik, the son of Abraham. May God, in 


! A century later there were 200 Armenian households, see G7, VI, 222. 

? Text reads khazna from the Arabic kazina, Turkish hazine (public 
treasury, treasury, or treasure). In Ottoman times the taxes of that province 
totaled 36,000 purses, each containing 500 kurus. 

? The term is from the Persian kondkär or kondgär, the Persian term for 
the Ottoman sultan. 

$ Iaşi in Romanian, Iassy in Russian, Jassy in German, Jászvásár in Hun- 
garian, and Yaş in Turkish. 

* See also GI, VI, 221. 

* The Armenian term for an ordained priest (married, widowed, or celi- 
bate). 

7 Text reads dolvat'awor, from the Arabic daulat (wealth, power), Per- 
sian dowlat-där (a wealthy person). : 

* The fast occurs during the week before tlie Feast of the Assumption of 
the Virgin. The Armenian Church celebrates it on the nearest Sunday to Au- 
gust 15 (August 12-18). 

? An Armenian term, from the Persian kwaja, used as an honorific for 
important government officials in pre-Safavid Persia. Safavids used it to re- 
fer to eunuchs, as well as for the Armenian lay leaders, usually wealthy mer- 
chants. ) 
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turn,’ reward Khach‘ik a thousand fold in this and the next life; 
for he put me on his own wagon and showered me, the unworthy, 
with favors until we reached Istanbul. 

From there [Iasi] we reached the khasaba (kasabaŸ of Vaslov 
(Vaslui) in two days. There was a wooden church there, as well as 
one k‘ahana, and twenty Armenian families.’ I stayed a day and a 
half there and then we went to Brlat (Birlad/Tutova) and spent the 

day of the Assumption of the Mother of God there.* We were de- 

layed there for four days. For it was customary that the treasury 
officials had to stay two or three days [in towns] and they [the 
citizens] had to provide food and drink [for the escorts] and the 
beasts of burden. | 

From there, after three days, we reached Galas (Galati), which 
[6] was the end of Moldavia and the entrance to the land of the 
Turks.? The very swift, large, and sea-like T‘unay (Danube) River 
flowed by Galati. It was terrifying, ferocious, wide, and deep, and 
like a bloodthirsty abyss swallowed people. 

On Sunday, August 22, we crossed this formidable river and 
traversed to the other side. On Monday we entered a small village 
called Mijin (Micin). We stayed there for three days. That was the 
place where the Turks collected their tariff.’ Leaving there, after 
two and a half days, we reached the kasaba of Kharasuv 
(Karasu). On August 26 we arrived in Pazarchokh (Pazarcik), and 
from there, after two days, we reached Pravad (Provadya). This 
city was located between two high mountains. One of the inhabi- 
tants from among the citizens told us that the place had been un- 
der water prior to this time, and, indeed one could believe this, for 
it looked as if it had been [under water]. There were many Arme- 


! Text reads ayvaz, from the Arabic 'avaz (, instead, exchange, in turn). 
? The term is from the Arabic gasaba, Turkish kasaba (a small town or 


. borough). 


`A century later there were 100 Armenian households, GZ, VI, 224. 
t [nchichean mentions 13 villages around the town, 800 Armenian 


homes, and a church, G7, VI, 224. 


? It is called Galatz in German and Kalas in Turkish. 
* Inchichean mentions a rather large town with 11 villages and 400 


homes, GI, VI, 225. 


house). 


7 Text reads gomrug, from the Turkish gümrük (duty, tariff, customs 
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nian families there.! They had a small chapel; there were two — 
éréts‘ (erëts‘) and one abegha there.” 

From there, we went to Yengi K'oy (Yeni-kóy) and spent the 
night at Ch‘angi (Cengi). In the morning we started to cross over 
the Balkhan (Balkan Mountains). The road over the Balkan 
[chain] was very narrow, difficult, and stony and stretched be- 
tween two mountains. At times it became so steep’ that the wag- 
ons” barely passed through it. A [7] winding river flowed between 
these [two] mountains, which we crossed twenty-six times in one 
day. It was only after three whole days that we reached Aydost 
(Aydos), not because it was far, but due to the difficult route.^ 
Crossing Déliorman, we reached Khrkhk'ilisa (Kirkkilise). This 
was an amazing place; there among the mountains, in the ravine, 
were great cliffs, which grew like trees in a forest. Therefore, all 
the houses were hanging on the cliffs.’ 

From there, after three days, on September 10, we reached 
what we all wished for: the famous and glorious maritime capital 
of Byzantium, the imperial residence, that is, Constantinople,’ 
which today is called Istanbul. To my sorrow and my thousand- 
fold unlucky and treacherous fate," I did not manage to board 
[the ship to] Egypt," which had already left for Jerusalem. The 


! See also GI, VI, 117. 

? It refers to the Armenian church of Surb Step‘anos. See A. Ormandz- 
hian, ed. Armenski ts 'tepisi za Balkanite, xvii-xix v. (Sofia, 1984), 37. 

? Armenian priests have different titles: the parish priests (married, wid- 
owed, or celibate) are called k‘ahana or eréts‘; the abegha is the lowest rank 
of celibate priest or a monk. 

* Text reads sarp, from the Turkish sarp (very steep, difficult to ascend). 

5 Text reads araba, from the Persian arába (wagon, cart). 

* See also GI, VI, 117. | 

7 Inchichean mentions Greeks, Turks, and Jews living there. It had a nice 
mosque and a bath, GI, VI, 143. 

, Absent from PL. 
* See map 1 for Siméon’s route from Lvov to Constantinople. 
? Siméon, at times, uses Constantinople, at other times, (Stambül) Istan- - 
bul. The translation will follow his text. 

ll Text reads daléh, probably from the Arabic dallah (treacherous, false, 
or naines) 

? Text reads Msr, from the Arabic Misr (Egypt). In this case, a vessel 
bound for Egypt (Alexandria). 
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land route [to Jerusalem] was closed out of fear of the Persians. I 
thus spent the entire winter there (in Constantinople). - 


! [n 1608, Shah ‘Abbas had begun negotiations with the Turkish gover- 
nor of Baghdad, Mustafa Pasha, who was willing to surrender it to the Per- 
sians. The Persian army was dispatched to the region, when the Sultan sent 
Mahmud Pasha with an army to Baghdad. Mustafa Pasha took refuge at the 
Shah's court and the Persians did not pursue the capture of Baghdad at that 
time. See AA, II, 958-959. 
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3 
Description of Constantinople 


- There were five Armenian churches in Istanbul. Three [of these were] 
‘in Vlanka (Valanka)? the cathedral of Surb Nikoghayos, [the church 
of] Surb Astuatsatsin,' and [the church of] Surb Sargis; there was one - 
[church] in Balat,* and one, called Surb Georg, in Sulumanastr (Sulu- 
manastir).? There were four or five [8] vardapets, three bishops, and 
one hundred or more k‘ahanas—not counting abeghas—in Istanbul. 
There were only eighty native [Armenian] households here, but there 
were more than 40,000 households composed of [Armenian] immi- 
grants and refugees’ in Istanbul, Ghalat‘a (Galata), and Skudar 
(Üsküdar). For the Jélali (Celali), [who were] on the other side [in 
Anatolia],'? had destroyed their homes. They were driven out and had 
taken refuge there [in Istanbul]. There was not a town, a village, or 


! SL (37) and PL (4) read Istanbul. One of the best Armenian sources on 
Istanbul is Eremia chélépi K‘é6miwrjean, Stampoloy patmut'iwn, 3 vols. 
(Vienna, 1913-1938). 

? Siméon refers to one of the districts of Istanbul located near the Sea of 
Marmara (see map 2). 

? The church of the Holy Mother of God is located in Kum-kapr. In 1641 
became and remains the site of the Armenian Patriarchate of Istanbul. 

* This was one of the better neighborhoods of the city, located on the 
European side Istanbul. Jews and Armenians lived there. The church referred 
to by Simeon is the Surb Arak‘elots‘ (Holy Apostles), originally called St. 
Archangel (see map 2). 

? Surb Géorg (originally the Greek monastery of St. George) was one of 
the oldest monasteries in the Samatya district. According to tradition, it was 
handed to the Armenians in 1461 by the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad II. It 
remained the residence of the Armenian Patriarch of Istanbul until 1641. See 
' below. 
| ° From the Turkish sulu “watery, by the water," and the Greek monastir 

“monastery”). Siméon writes it both as two words and one word. The Sulu- 
manastir neighborhood was within the Samatya district. 

7 Text reads gharib, from the Arabic garib (stranger, refugee, or desti- 
tute). 

* Galata is on the other side of Istanbul, across the Golden Horn (see map 
2). Later, the district was also known as Pera. 

? Üsküdar is across the Bosporus, on the Asiatic side of Istanbul (see map 
2). 

1 The text reads ór'yakhan from the Turkish dte-yakayi (what is on the 
other side, further side, over there, further inside). 
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farm from Moldavia to Istanbul and from all’ of Rumeli? to great 
Venice without Armenian residents. Because, burdened by our sins, 
we, like dust, are dispersed throughout the earth. God have mercy on 
us! 

The Armenian Patriarch was Vardapet Grigor Kesarats‘i.* He was 
dressed in black and strictly observed the religious canons. He was 
virtuous, had no defects, was wise, and highly versed in the Old and 
New Testaments. He observed the fast; he never ate meat or drank 
wine, but spent all his days eating dry food. Only on Saturdays and 
Sundays did he eat butter and cheese, fish, olive oil, and eggs. During 
the days of fast, he ate once every two days. I lived half a year with 
him. He had a student, a learned man, from Julfa called Movsés,° 
who was very humble, obedient, [9] virtuous, holy, chaste, and cho- — 
sen. He did not spend a day without reading the eight canons from the 
Psalter. He did not waste one hour of his time. Day and night he kept 
vigil and prayed diligently on his knees. He constantly read the Holy 
Scriptures. I lived among such God-pleasing men! 


St. Sofia [Hagia Sophia] 


One day I requested a citizen [to guide me] and together we went to 
see that which everyone wished to see, Hagia Sophia. We gave a 
bribe to the shekhs’ and they took us inside. Witnessing the grandeur 
and the splendor of the cathedral, its width and height, we were in 
rapture and proclaimed God’s glory, for we had never seen such a 
building anywhere. We saw many pleasant-looking large and amazing 
columns made of various types of marble, long and medium-size, 
thick and thin. Some were red, others white like snow; some were 
light blue, others green; some were black, others purple, and yet oth- 


! Text reads ch'filik, from the Turkish çiftlik (farm). 

? Text reads but'un, from the Turkish bütün (entire, whole, total). 

? Text reads Urumeli, that is, the European part of the Ottoman Empire. 

^ He was the Patriarch of Constantinople from 1601-1609, 1611-1621, 
and 1623-1626. 

? Although the text does not make it clear which Julfa, Siméon refers to 
New Julfa. Old Julfa was demolished by Shah ‘Abbas in 1604-1605. Its Ar- 
menian population was exiled into Persia and settled across the river from Is- 
fahan in a town called New Julfa. See AT, I, 36-64. 

? Refers to the future Kat'oghikos Movsés III of Tat‘ew (1629-1633). 

’ From the Arabic Saik (sheikh), a chief, prelate, abbot, prior, superior of 
the dervishes, preacher, or learned Muslim cleric. | 
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ers multi-colored. Half of them were decorated with various sculp- 
tures and intricate carvings; the remainder was covered with gold and 
lapis lazuli.' One had to have a thousand eyes to view and enjoy all 
this beauty. There was a large column [10] in the cathedral, the height 
of a man from the ground, covered with bronze. It constantly oozed 
liquid. I found books, which stated that it contained the relies of Surb 
[Gregory] Illuminator’ and Gregory the Theologian.’ I asked the rea- 
son, for the column being covered in bronze. The attendants replied 
that many people came there—both Muslims^ and Christians, men 
and women—raised their hands, gathered the [miraculous] drops, and 


' . moistened their faces. The numerous hands had rubbed off [some of 


the surface] and reduced the size of the column by two or three fin- 
ger-lengths. The bronze was thus put around the column so that it 
would not be totally destroyed. 

We asked to be taken upstairs, for there were three stories up to 
the dome.” They opened a door and we climbed one hundred steps to 
the middle floor.? From there, there were one hundred more steps to 
the upper floor. Each floor was so large that it could accommodate 
30,000 souls, without being filled up. There we saw amazing works 
of art. There were two marble stones on the western side which radi- 
ated light and which are called yanar tash’ in the Turkish language. 
There, we saw depictions of the Passion of Christ, as well as depic- 
tions of the All Blessed [11] Virgin Mary and the holy apostles, 
prophets, patriarchs, and other saints, whose images were so sullied 
and defaced by the unbelievers that only traces remained. 

A little further we saw a wall, which contained a door made of 
white marble. Above it were the carved images of Christ and his 
twelve apostles. These were also scraped off and damaged. Entering 


! Text reads Jajvard, from the Persian /ajavard (lapis lazuli, azure). 

? Known as Lusaworich', “he who illuminated/enlightened [brought 
Christianity to] the Armenians, St. Gregory was the first Armenian kat'oghi- 
kos (302-325). For more details, see Agathangelos, History of the Armenians 
New York, 1976). 331-333. 

? It refers to Gregory of Nazianzus. 

* Text reads Tajik/Tachik: the general Armenian term for Muslims, as 
well as Turks. 

> Text reads gmbét', from the Persian gumbad (dome, arch, vault, cupola, 
tower, arched gateway). 

° Text reads fabagha, from the Arabic tabqa (story, floor, or stratum). 

7 The term is derived from the Turkish yanar (inflammable) and taş 
(stone); in this case, a stone which glows or shines. 
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inside, through that door, we saw a tomb, which had no inscription 
but had only two crosses on it. I asked, “Whose [tomb] is it?" They 
replied that of King Constantine;! others, however, said it was that of 
the builder. From there we climbed fifty steps and reached the dome. 
There were windows on all four sides through which the city was 
completely visible.” We saw many structures and things which I can- 
not relate separately without boring the reader or the listener. Seeing 
. all this, I gave thanks to the Lord's Glory, which enabled me, the un- 
worthy sinner, to see Hagia Sophia. I envied the thousands of blessed 
builders who constructed it to order. What words can extol or de- 
scribe this building, realize its cost, or narrate its beauty? 

How can I praise and extol the magnificence [12] of Hagia Sophia? 
I, who am the unwise and feeble among the clerics. How can describe 
that which was built by holy kings, blessed by holy patriarchs, glori- 
fied by the angels, received the 318 patriarchs of Nicaea,’ and the 150 
others! who carried on their holy work? Just as the great Rome is 
proud of Peter and Paul, so is the great Constantinople, illuminated by 
the spirituality of the vardapets, Gregory the Theologian and John 

‘Chrysostom. It also houses many other holy relics as well as valuable 
treasures and priceless pearls. 

Hagia Sophia performs great miracles to this day. I shall relate one 
of many, which occurred during my stay. In the year 1058 (1609), by 
the order of the emperor? (Sultan), some masters climbed atop Hagia 
Sophia in order to repair? and restore it. One of them, who needed to 
urinate, was too lazy to come down and urinated in a pot containing 
tar.’ Mixing the urine with the tar, he wanted to continue the work. St. 
Sophia, however, did not tolerate such an impious act. Immediately, 
in front of everyone who had ascended, she threw him and the pot off 
the roof. His body shattered [13] into pieces and fell to the ground as 


! See also CA, IV, 458. 

© The text reads “the city was visible like an egg [in one's hand].” 

? The First Ecumenical Council was convened by Emperor Constantine 
and held in Nicaea in 325. According to tradition, 318 bishops gathered to 
form the Nicaean Creed and to reject Arius’ ontological subordination of the 
Son to the Father. | 

+ Tt refers to the Second Council of Nicaea in 787, where 350 (and not 
150) bishops brought to an end the first period of Iconoclasm. 

* Text reads kayser, that is, Caesar; in this case it refers to the sultan. 

° Text reads mérémét’, from the Arabic marammat (to mend, repair). 

-7 Text reads gr, should be gêr from the Arabic qir (pitch, tar). 
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did the corpse of Simon the Magician.' Those who saw this were 
filled with terror. When news of this reached the King [Sultan], he 
was amazed, blessed God, and ordered that no one should ever dare to 
perform such a shameless and impudent act. If anyone wished to re- . 
lieve himself, he had to descend to the shed below. They were to 
serve it [the church] with respect. This miracle, which I did not see 
with my own eyes, but heard from those who served there— 
honorable men, Armenians, Greeks, and Muslims, as well as. 
k‘ahanas—amazed many. It resulted in the praise and honor of the 

A most Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; to the joy 
of the Christians and to the punishment of the unbelievers; and those 
who do not respect Holy God. Alas! Woe to me, one who wallows in 
heavy sin and bad luck! For, because of the unworthiness of the 
Christians and their sins, God put this sacred place into the hands of 
foreigners [Muslims]. — | | 


Aslan-khand 


Walking a few steps forward, we saw a large and magnificent church 
with a dome. Entering, we saw evidence of pictures of saints and the . 
main altar, which was large and wide. The church had many large and 
tall chapels, which had been converted into cages for beasts and was 
called in Turkish [14] as/an-khana. Many different animals had been 
placed there. There were animals of the same kind in each chapel: [for 
example], lion, leopard, sea cat,’ lynx,” and others. When I saw this I 
sighed, shed tears, and said, “My God, why have the pagans come 


' The above refers to the legend of the confrontation of Simon Magus, a 
founder of the Gnostic sect, with the Apostle Peter and Simon’s unsuccessful 
attempt to fly. Simon, the magician of Samaria, is also mentioned in Acts 8. 
9-24 in another context: buying Church offices (hence the term "simony"). 

? Siméon refers to the Greeks as "Romans" throughout the text. Contem- 
porary Arab, Persian, and Turkish historians also refer to the Greeks of the 
former Byzantine Empire as “Rumi” or Romans and Byzantium as “Rum,” 
that is, the Eastern Roman Empire. | 

> Literally “House of Lions” (menagerie), from the Turkish as/an or 
arslan (lion) and the Persian kdna (house). The site is presently occupied by 
the Sultan Ahmed Mosque. 

^ It refers to a sea lion. | 

? Text reads vashakh, from the Turkish vaşak (lynx). 

© Thevenot mentions lions, wolves, foxes, leopards, spotted lynx, skin of 
a giraffe, and other rare animals, DT, I, 21. 
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among your people and defiled your holy church? Why have you de- 
molished the barrier so that [now] passers-by abuse it? The pigs and 
beasts of prey have defiled it and wild animals roam and eat here. 
They have demolished your altar and we have become the butt of 
jokes and ridicule, as well as the.contempt of our neighbors. There is - 
no one to honor it or restore it.” Turning to the east, I said, “Lord, 
Almighty God, look and see, visit your gardens and revive them, for 
this is your bride and our mother, which you crowned with your dear 
and sacred blood; you adorned it with glory and called it the house of 
prayer. It is better for me to vanish and die than to see with my own 
eyes such a mournful and sorrowful calamity. Woe to me! Woe to 
me! Why is she [the church] now disdained and defamed by unbe- 
lievers and why are you silent, enduring this?” Praising God’s glory 
in my mind [15], I sadly left there. They told me that this church was 
originally a monastery for women. 


At‘ Moydan* 


In front of this church was a large arena, which they called the horse 
plaza. There was a large and tall column made from a solid block of 
marble, which was set on another [marble] column [base] that stood 
on four copper lions. The tremendous column was erected through 
the inventiveness and wisdom of a genius and was like a miracle to 
the average observer. One cannot believe that it was not put there by 
genies or giants but by people born from dust. However, it is in- 
scribed in the script of the Greeks* and the Franks” that it was erected 
by the skill? of a vardapet. Glory to God! Amen. 


' The church of St. John the Evangelist, located near Hagia Sophia, was 
converted to a menagerie by the Turks. | 

* It refers to the hippodrome of Constantinople. The name derives from 
the Turkish at (horse) and the Arabic maiddn [Persian and Turkish meydan] 
(arena, square, or plaza (see map 2). Thevenot has also left a colorful ac- 

count, DT, I, 22-23. 

| ? This was the obelisk brought from Karnak during the time of Constan- 
tine and erected by Emperor Theodosius in the hippodrome (see map 2). 

^ Text reads /iromi (Roman); in this case it refers to the medieval Arab 
term Rum (Eastern Roman, Greek Byzantine Empire). 

? The Muslims called the Catholics or Western Europeans “Franks,” in 
this case it refers to the Latin script. 

é Text reads fen, from the Arabic fann/Persian fan (mode, art, or craft), 
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A few steps further, I saw a three-headed serpent made of copper. 
It was the height of three men and was wide in circumference. The 
serpent’s’ heads were interlaced.' I asked the reason for this and they 
explained that it was a talisman’ conjured by wise men, for there were 
so many snakes in the city that one could not avoid them [and became 
a victim of snakebites]. That is why they erected this snake and the 
monument; after that, all the snakes vanished or died, and did not ap- 
pear again. They followed the example of Moses in the Old Testa- 
ment, who with a snake destroyed all the snakes,’ [16] for as Christ 
said, “And just as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness." 


The Palace’ of the Sultan 


In front, at an arrow shot’s distance, we saw a large column as tall as 
seven men, decorated with great stones and with no writing. It stood 
immovable to the amazement and the delight of everyone.° Near it 
stood the palace of the Sultan,’ which is larger than a city. It is sur- 
rounded by two or three walls;* inside the third wall are the living 
quarters [of the Sultan]? 


! The Serpent Column is located near the obelisk; only the bise remains 
today (see map 2). 

? Text reads tlism, from the Greco-Arabic filism (talisman). 

° Exodus 7.10-12. 

* John 3.14. 

> Text reads saray, from the Perso-Turkish sardy (palace, mansion). 

é It refers to the so-called “Column of the Goths” on the Seraglio Point 
(see map 2). 

"It refers to the Topkapi Palace complex (see map 2). 

8 Text reads baru, from the Persian bdrii (wall, rampart). 

? Unlike most European travelers of the time Siméon has left no descrip- 
tion of the Sultan’s harem or seraglio (which is a European misuse of the 
term saray). Thevenot has left a detailed account of the palace, which he 
thought was plain-looking for such a great ruler. He has also left an account 
of the private abodes of the wealthy, which like all such places in the Middle 
East, were ugly on the outside, but lavishly decorated inside. This was pri- . 
marily to avoid jealousy and confiscation by high officials or the ruler. In 
addition, he has also left a wonderful description of the caravansary built by 
the Sultan’s mother (Valida han). It had a courtyard, archers, various rooms, 
and warehouse for the goods of the travelers and merchants; see DT, I, 23- 
26. 
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The Plaza’ 


It is impossible to fully describe in detail the width of the plaza, with 
its fountains,’ kitchens,’ sheds of firewood, woodcutters,’ orchards, 
gardens,’ and gardeners,° as well as the conscripted boys,’ and armor 
makers." 


“des Jemzakhana* (Old Patriarchate) 


There was a large domed church in the palace, which was the patriar- 
chal residence of John Chrysostom. They told me that his holy body 
lay there. They have now turned it into the arsenal. Only the dome 
and the chapel have survived.” They wanted to demolish and destroy 
these as well so that there would be no trace of the church, but they 
could not, [17] for thanks to the glory of the saint everyone's hands 
became numb and their heads turned around. They, therefore, re- 
pented and from fear ordered that candles be lit day and night in 
honor of the saint. 


' Siméon is describing the square in front of the Topkapi Palace. 

? Text reads ch'eshma from the Persian Cesma (spring, fountain). 

° Text reads mudbakh from the Arabic matbak (kitchen). 

* Text reads balt'aji from the Turkish baltaci (ax maker, woodcutter). 

ô Text reads bdstan, from the Persian bustän (flower garden). 

l ° Text reads bóstanji from the Turkish bostancı (gardener; also, member 
of the imperial guard). 

7 Text reads ajam oghlan from the Turkish acemi-oglan (conscript boys 
collected from the Christian population, brought up as Muslims, and then 
formed the Janissary Corps; in Turkish yeni ceri, or "new troops"). The insti- 

tution of devşirme (to collect), was either started by Sultan Murad I in the 

early 1360s or by Sultan Bayazid I in the 1390s. For more details see rele- 
vant articles in EZ. Armenian boys were, at times, also subject to this; see M. 
K. Zulalyan, *Devshirme"-n (mankahavaké) Osmanyan kaysrut' yan méj êst 
T'urk'akan ev Haykakan aghbyurneri,” Patma Banasirakan handes, 2-3 
(1959), 247-256. See also DT, 1, 69-72. 

8 Text read jebaji from the Turkish cebeci (armor maker attached to a 
special military corps). 

? From the Turkish cebehane or cephane (cepane): the arsenal, powder 
magazine, or armory. | 

10 Tt refers to the Church of St. Irene, which the Turks had converted to 
an arsenal (later the arsenal was moved across the Golden Horn); at present 
it is the armory museum. 
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Divan-khana' 


Further on was the divan-khana, where the [grand] viziers’ and the 
pashas sat [in judgment]. Thousands and thousands of men gather 
there during its session: ch'avushs, zayims and groups of people 
from various lands.? In the upper part of the divan, there is an elegant 
and very beautiful chamber, which is the mushabakhn® Whoever 
looks down through the grill can see all that takes place on either side 
of the divan, without being seen by anyone. This chamber has two - 
high apartments,’ which are gilded in gold. Around it [the divan] are 
beautiful cypresses* and marvelous trees and such canals, as one will 
never see anywhere else. On the seashore there is a large and amazing 
pavilion.’ From there we went home." 





! From the Persian divänkäna (hall of audience). The divan was the seat 
of the Grand vizier and was next to the Topkapi Palace. Its gate was called 
Bab-i 'Ali (Sublime Porte)—see map 2. It was surroundéd by an inner bal- 
cony covered with wooden grills. 

? Text reads vézir, from the Arabic wazir, Persian vazir (vizier). 

? It is from the Turkish çavuş (bodyguard of the sultan, herald, or guard). 

* From the Turco-Arabic za'im or holder of a large military fief in the Ot- 
toman Empire with an annual income from 20,000 to 100,000 akçe. 

? Other officials included the aga of the Janissaries, the kapici-bagi (chief 
door-keeper), the çavuş-başı (head of the bodyguards), beylerbeys (gover- 
nors), defterdars (registrars), etc. 
| é Refers to the Turkish müsebbek or müsabak (a grill made of fine lat- 

ticework on wood). 

7 Text reads khuba, from the Turkish kubbe (the apartments in the Top- 
kapı Palace where councils of state and public receptions were held). 

8 Text reads sélvi from the Turkish selvi or servi (cypress). 

? Text reads k‘oshk', from the Turkish köşk (villa or pavilion). 

'° Thevenot states that the divan was the State Council and well as the 
hall of Justice. It would meet four days a week (Saturday to Tuesday). It was 
located in the second part of the palace and that the Sultan’s treasury was lo- 
cated near the divan. The scribes, keepers of the seal, viziers, and court offi- 
cers would be present. The Sultan would sit in a room at the end of the hall, 
near the ceiling, behind a window covered with black crepe in order to see - 
and hear the proceedings. The smallest infraction by any official would re- 
sult in strangulation on the spot, DT, I, 65-66. | 
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New Bézéstan' 


The following day we went to the covered bazaar. There were two: 
one old, the other new. First, we entered the new one. One has to have 
a thousand eyes to see and enjoy the beautiful silk fabrics,’ the store- 
houses full of gold and silver treasures, expensive brocades,’ all sorts 
of [18] weapons,’ priceless shields and blades of steel, daggers’ deco- 
rated with gemstones, superior bows, knives with handles of pure 
gold or covered with expensive jewels;? mention should also be made 
of the abundant’ spread of silken materials," all sorts of smooth atlas, 
multi-colored silken robes,  velvets,? gold brocades,’' satins," 
woolen cloth," cloaks,'^ valuable" gemstones, large pearls and noble 
jewels, and many other wonderful and rare things, which cannot be 
found anywhere else in the world, are plentiful here, are sold in great 
numbers and in great abundance; whatever merchandise’ you seek, 
you will find here. There were four sections [in this market]. In the 


! It is from the Arabo-Persian bazzazistdn (cloth market in the covered 
bazaar). The Turkish term bedestan or bezestan, however, refers to a bazaar 
covered by vaulted domes. It also applies to the generally fireproof part of 
the bazaar where valuable goods such as silk and jewelry are kept (see map 
2). 
? Text reads kumash or khumash from the Arabic qumás (silken cloth). 
Much of the information on the various fabrics mentioned in the text is from 
the study by Willem Floor, 7he Persian Textile Industry in Historical Per- 
spective, 1500-1925 (Paris, 1999). 

? Text reads diba, from the Persian dibd (brocade). 

* Text reads sulah, from the Arabic siläh (weapons, arms). 

? Text reads khanch‘ar, from the Arabic kanjar (dagger). 

ê Text reads jóhar, from the Arabo-Persian jauhar (jewel). 

, Text reads sérasér, from the Persian sardsar (all over, all around). 

* Text reads alaja, from the Turkish a/aca (multi-colored or motley; re- 
fers. to a popular type of silken or silk-cotton fabric). 

' Text reads kaftan, from the Turkish kaftan (robe, caftan). 

? Text reads makhmur, from the Persian makmal (velvet). 

!! Text reads k‘amkha, from the Persian kamkä, borrowed from the Chi- 
nese kin-hwa (golden brocade). 

P? Text reads khut‘ni, from the Persian qutni (satin). 

' Text reads sof, from the Arabic süf (wool, woolen cloth). 

' Text reads yaghmurlukh, from the Turkish yağmurluk (raincoat, cloak). 

5 Text reads khéymar‘i, from the Arabic gimati, Persian qeymati (valu- 
— able, expensive). 

1 Text reads mat'ah, from the Arabic matā‘ (merchandise, goods). 
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first, there were master goldsmiths, gold inlayers' and other expert 
and experienced artisans, whom one will not find at all in other lands. 
Whatever a man imagines, whatever his heart desires, he shall find it 
among them. Emeralds’ and rubies’ the size of an egg, diamond 
- archer rings’ and [diamond-encrusted] cups; one does not know what 
to buy and what to look at.” 


Yasér Bazar? 


The second opening took you to the slave market, where numerous 
Christian prisoners from various nations are sold. Old men and 
women sit; the procurers’ would take the girls and young boys, 
youths and beautiful women, by the hand, show them around, and sell 
them like horses or mules. Others were gathered in some other place 
[19] or in a plaza, like a flock of sheep. The buyers would uncover the 
faces and breasts of the maidens and grope their entire bodies, from 
head to toe, to make sure that they did not have any sores, scars, or 
other wounds, while they stood quietly and mutely.* Those who 
looked them over bought them; took them away from their fathers and 
mothers, separated them from sisters and brothers, and took them 
home. Seeing all this painful sorrow, which I had never experienced 
before, my head began to ache, my heart wore out, my soul was dis- 
turbed, and all my being shuddered. Fearing the Muslims I did not 
dare to approach the captives and talk to them, although I knew their 
tongue. Looking up to heaven, I sighed, and with a tearful and painful 
face, said, “Woe to me, the sufferer! It would have been better not to 
be born or not to come here, rather than to witness such pitiful and ca- 
lamitous conditions with my own eyes." I added, “O my Lord and 


. ! Text reads zarnishanji, from the Persian zarnixdn (figures of gold inlaid 
in steel, gilded, engraved on gold) and the Turkish suffix c: (those who per- 
form that work). 

? Text reads zmrukhd, from the Arabic zumurrud (emerald). 

? Text reads Jal, from the Arabic la‘! (ruby). 

... * Text reads zek'ir, from the Persian zah-gir (a ring worn by archers on 
the thumb to save it from being cut by the bow string). 

$ For more details on the Grand Bazaar, see NN, 62. 

é The term is from the Arabic asir (slave, prisoner, captive) and the Ara- 
bic bdzdr (bazaar). It refers to the esirpazar or the slave market of Istanbul 
within the Grand Bazaar. 

’ Text reads déllar, from the Arabic dalläl (procurer, broker). 

8 European travelers have similar descriptions, FC, 95-96; NN, 62. 
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Creator! How long will Thou keep us in oblivion? How long will 
` Thou turn Thy face away from us? Why hast Thou handed us over to 
the infidel enemy, the impious, the cruel, and the seditious? Although 
we are sinners, impious, guilty, and do not keep Thy commandments, 
we are, nevertheless, the price of Thy unblemished blood. We call 
[20] on Thee for help; we worship Thy sign, and are called by Thy 
name. Save us for the sake of Thy greater glory!" We saw many other 
pitiful and moving things, for the impious Muslims, the nation of Ha- 
garites,' abhor and harass the Christian people; they torture them and 
. torment them under the yoke of slavery, as the Egyptians did with the 
Israelites. Christ will avenge them! Amen. 

The third section is composed of [stores belonging to] quilt mak- 
ers,” booksellers,’ lace-sellers,' and other various shops. 

The fourth section belongs to the lining makers? and quilted turban 
makers. A bit further there are large shops’ constructed of stone, 
where they sell good felt cloaks,’ Frankish purple cloth,’ seventy,” 
eighty, or one hundred' types of coils of fabric, velvet, various 
woolen cloaks and so forth.” 








' Children of Hagar; that is, the descendants of Ishmael or the Arabs (in 
this case, Muslims). For details, see Genesis 16. Armenian historians of the 
time frequently refer to the Muslims as Hagarites or children of Hagar. 

? Text reads yórghanji, from the Turkish yorganc: (quilt-maker) and 
yorgan (blanket, quilt or bed covering). 

? Text reads K'it'abch'i, from the Arabo-Turkish kitabç1 (bookseller). 

-4 Text read sirmaji, from the Turkish sirmaci (one who sells or works 
with lace or fine embroidery, using threads made of precious metals). 

? Text reads finjan arakhchinji, from the Arabo-Persian finjdn (tea or cof- 
fee cup) and 'araqcin (cap worn under a turban to absorb perspiration). In 
this case, it means makers of the cup-shape lining worn under a turban (from 
the Turkish arakçinci). 

Text reads khawukhchi, from the Turkish kavukçu (makers/sellers of 
quilted turbans). ; 

7 Text reads maghaza, from the Turkish magaza (large shop). 

- Text reads chukha, from the Persian Cuka/Coke (felt or woolen cloak). 

? Text reads skérlét’, from the Turkish :skar/at (a Italian scarlet cloth). 

1 Text reads yetmishch'éla, from the Turkish yetmiş (seventy) and çile 
(thread, cloth in a round coil). 

!! Text reads yuz, from the Turkish yüz (one hundred). 

E Thevenot also mentions the four gates, DT, I, 26. 
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The Old Bazaar 


The next day we went to the old bazaar.' There we saw various fine 
linens’ and satins as well; [there were also] vessels, saddles, bits, bri- 
dles, stirrups—all made of gilded silver, decorated carvings’ and 
covered with golden embroideries with expensive and rare gemstones 
and pearls, the likes of which you cannot find anywhere else. In an- 
other part [21] sat the tentmakers^ and they had many expensive tents 
and chests” made of cypress wood. 


‘Sulu Manastr (Sulu-manastir) 
Next day we went to Sulu-manastir, which was near the seven forts. 
There, on an elevated and magnificent site, with a view of the sea was 
a large Armenian' stone church, built by kings in the shape of a dome, 
which was called [the church of] Surb Géorg. They say that it was 
constructed by the order of King Kosdas," the son of King Constan- 
tine. Around it were amazing places: orchards, gardens,’ flowerbeds, 
fruit trees, and sacred and some pleasant fountains." There was also a 
monastery with numerous cells for local and visiting monks and lay- 
men. There, on a high place looking over the sea was a very beautiful 
and pleasant small pavilion, gilded and beautifully decorated with di- 
verse colors. In front of it stood a large hall, and a refectory with a 
[high] ceiling." If you sat there in the intense heat of the day, you 
would not wish to leave. Behind the church was a narrow and long 


' The Old Bazaar was located west of the Grand Bazaar (see map 2). 

? Text reads kerbas, from the Persian karbds (fine linen, muslin). 

> Text reads ghalam k'ashadz, from the Persian galamkas (engraving). 

* Text reads ch‘aderji, from the Turkish çadırcı (tentmaker). 

; Text reads snduk, from the Perso-Arabic sandiiq (trunk, chest). 

6 Text reads Eot‘n (Armenian seven), Ghula (Arabic qal'a, Turkish kule, 
fort); it refers to the Yedi Kule the fort of seven towers (also a prison) near 
the Sea of Marmara. It is the last gate on the Theodosian Wall and was called 
the Golden Gate during the Byzantine period (see map 2). 

7 The word “Armenian” is missing from SL. 

8 It refers to Emperor Constantius (337-361), son of Constantine. 

? Text reads baghch‘a, from the Persian bägte (garden). 
i s reads ayazma, from the Greco-Turkish ayazma (sacred fountain). 
! Text reads séfa, from the Arabic suffa (hall, anteroom). 
12 Text reads f'avanlu, from the Turkish tavan/tavanla (ceiling of a 
room). 
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stone arch, resembling that of ‘Ali Pasha in Edirne’ or the Gelnj ik? in 
Bursa) Around it were depicted the figures of the 318 patriarchs;* 
above them was Christ, to the right of Him was King Constantine 
[22], to the left Queen? Helena® with her children. They say that a 
council was held there and that the refectory of John Chrysostom was 
located there. Presently it houses the Armenian Patriarchate. 


 Avrat! Bazar 


. On the way we entered the female slave market. There we saw a very 
tall column, the top of which could barely be seen. On it, for the de- 
light of observers, were carved various figures, horses and other 
things. There were also other columns, but not as high as this one. 


T 'avukh Khan 


From there, after a long walk, we came to the bird market. There was 
a large column, made of marble here as well, but it did not resemble 
the one in Avrat Bazaar. It was supported in many places by metal 
[rings].^ They said that the seven baskets that had held the loaves and 


! [t refers to the covered bazaar of ‘Ali Pasha in Adrianople (Edirne). It 
was built in the 15" century and had more than 100 shops under its roof. 

? Gelincik is the covered market in Bursa. 

? Bursa was a main trading center in what was at one time Bythinia. It lay 
on the caravan route from Persia to Istanbul and Izmir. 

* [t refers to the bishops who attended the Council of Nicaea. 

> She is referred to as augusta in Byzantine sources. 

* It refers to St. Helena, the mother of Constantine. ` 

7 The term is from the Arabic ‘awrat, Turkish avrat (woman, any part of 
the body that is indecent to expose). It refers to the female slave market. It 
was located in the former Forum Arcadius (see map 2). A column, erected in 
the honor of Emperor Theodosius I, stood in the center of it. Today, only its 
20-foot pedestal remains. 

* It refers to Turkish tavuk (chicken) and Persian kdn (inn or small market 
with shops). This was a market which had birds, horses, and mules for sale. 
It was situated near the former Forum of Constantine (see map 2). 

? The column was badly damaged during a fire during the 16" century 
and had to be supported by metal rings. 
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fishes, which remained after Christ’s blessing, were located in ib! 
Here and there were innumerable large stones: [remains of] marble : 
churches and chapels, where relics and bones of saints were located. 
The beautiful ones and those on higher elevations were taken and 
seized by the unbelievers. They left the [stones], [23] which they did 
not like to the Greeks, for this had been a city of the Greeks. 

There were more than one hundred Greek churches, and probably 
several thousand Islamic minarets and mosques. There were also 
amazing, large, and spacious baths and inns built with stone arches on 
marble foundations, which had large iron gates, like the city gates. 
There are inns with 100, 200, and up to 300 rooms.” In the middle of 
them are fountains with pleasant drinking water. The same is true of 
the baths: they are large and have roofs decorated with domes, resem- 
bling churches; one was made of white marble, others from various 
types of stones; some had walls covered with Chinese tiles,’ others, 
with some other material. There are many fountains and pools in 
them. There are several hundred attendants, as well as large bath tow- 
els,’ face towels and other wash-cloths and services? that a man 
might desire or wish for. They [the baths] are heated every day. If a 
man frequented them every day, he would still want to go there. 


Yedi Ghula (Yedi Kule) 


We saw many other amazing buildings and structures, old and new. 
We saw the palaces of the viziers, pashas, and other notables: za‘ims 
and princes, who were elevated’ by the Sultan. 
[24] The city had twenty-four gates: eighteen faced the sea, and six 
faced land. The foamy sea° surrounds the city and constantly thrashes 
.its walls. The Yedi Kule was situated by one of its gates. It was very 


! [t refers to the miracle of bread and fishes, according to which Christ 
fed thousands with seven loaves of bread and a few small fish, after which 
seven full baskets remained; see Matthew 15.34-37. 

? Text reads oda, from the Turkish oda (room, chamber). 

? Text reads ch‘ini safi, from the Arabic Cini (Chinese, porcelain) and sdfi 
(pure, clear, transparent, net, mere, or entirely). 

* Text reads p'eshtamal, from the Turkish peştemal (bath towel). 

5 Text reads makhrama, from the Turkish makrama/Arabic maqrama 
(napkin, face towel, handkerchief). g 

6 Text reads khzmét‘ni, from the Arabic kidmat/Turkish hizmet (service). 

! Text reads /ayékh, from the Arabic là 'iq (worthy, capable). 

* Text reads white sea-ocean. 
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fortified and impregnable. There they cast high princes, parons! and 
khans who were arrested, or other captive enemies [of the state].’ On 
top of its doors were placed white marble statues of various famous 
men. ; 

We also went to Ghatrghaliman (Katir&aliman),! Ch'at'laghapu 
(Catladikap1),’ Samat'ea (Samatya),° and other places. We saw amaz- 
ing structures and stone-covered cisterns. They told us that the city, 
including the bridges and houses, was built over them,’ and was sur- 
rounded by [underground] water. I cannot describe all of this sepa- 
rately, because you would doze off from boredom, for verbosity 
brings on tedium to the listener. I did not stay home one day during 
the entire time of my visit, but each day visited a church or a house. 


Balat 


I also visited Balat,’ that is, the palace of King Constantine.’ He spent 
the summers there, for the place was located on high ground and had 
a healthy climate. Next to it was a small, very graceful and beautiful 
church, covered [25] in pure gold and superbly decorated. One has to 
have a thousand eyes to be able to see it. The [Byzantine] King and 





| Paron is the Armenian term for distinguished citizens. 

? Constantinople had actually 33 gates: eleven faced land, thirteen faced 
the Golden Horn and nine faced the Sea of Marmara. Later, some of them 
were bricked up. 

> For more details, see NN, 50. 

* It refers to a neighborhood facing the Sea of Marmara, between 
Valanka and Catladikapi. 

* Refers to the area around the sixth gate (staring from Yedi Kule), which 
faces the Sea of Marmara (see map 2). | | 

° It refers to a district located near the Yedi Kule (see map 2). 

7 ft refers to the more than 80 covered cisterns in Constantinople, some of 
which are still evident today. The grandest are the Binbirdirek (Philoxenos) 
cistern, whose superposed columns are some 40 feet tall, with 16 rows of 14 
columns each; and the Basilike (Yerebatan Sarayı), with 336 comuns reach- 
ing a height of almost 30 feet. The city has no rivers and needed reservoirs to 
carry the city over dry spells and long sieges, or when the aqueducts were 
. damaged or threatened. | 
| * It refers to the district facing the Golden Horn, near the Tekfur-Saray 

(see map 2). 

? [t refers to the Palace of the Paleologi or the Tekfur-Saray (14" cen- 
tury). Its empty shell remains at the northern end of the Theodosian Wall 
(see map 2). 
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Queen prayed there. There, they [the Turks] collect the road tolls 
from the Poles and the inhabitants of Rumeli,' while the shore duties 
of the Anatolian coast are collected at the dock? of Yemish. There is 
a church inside the palace, half Frankish (Catholic) and half Arme- 
nian. The Franks and Armenians celebrate Mass together, in peace 
and harmony." 


Ghalat ‘ta (Galata) 


On the opposite shore of the sea (Golden Horn) there is the large and 
wide island’ of Galata. There are twenty-one churches located there: 
ten Greek, ten belonging to the Franks, and one Armenian, which is 
very beautiful and has arches, called Surb Illuminator. The main 
church of the Franks, a tall and wide structure, is called San Domenic. 
Once a year, on a Thursday, on the ninth week after Easter, a large 
pilgrimage takes place there. On that day a large crowd gathers there: 
many Muslims and Christians, men and women, and even recluse 
maidens [come there]. Some come as pilgrims, others for an excur- 
sion,’ to view the spectacle as a festival. On that day, the ambassa- 
dors’ and the envoys,’ who are the representatives’ of the kings of 
France, England, Venice, and other [European states], come to Ga- 
lata. Therefore, one can find superior wines—Muscat and Malmsey. 
They have [26] large and high taverns, some three or four stories high, 
from where Istanbul, the sea and the boats are clearly visible. There 


! SL reads "Romanians." 

> Text reads sk‘al or skélé, from the Greco-Turkish iskele (wharf, dock). 
Siméon, at times, uses the Armenian nawahangist (harbor) and the Perso- 
Arabic béndér [correctly bandar] (commercial center or port city). 

? Yemiş was located on the shore of the Golden Horn near the entrance to 
the Sea of Marmara (see map 2). 

* It refers to the Church of Surb Nikôghayos near the Adrianople Gate. 

* Galata, as noted, is not an island; it is separated from Istanbul by the 
Golden Horn, which creates a closed inland channel between the two. The 
landmass of the European side of Constantinople reattaches further up (see 
map 2). | 

* Text reads séyir, from the Turkish seyir (pleasure trip, excursion). 

’ Text reads balioz, from the Greek baylos (ambassador), Turkish balyoz 
(the Venetian Minister at the Porte, foreign delegates). 

* Text reads é/ch'i, from the Turkish elçi (envoy). 

? Text reads vek'il, from the Arabic wakil/Persian vakil (representative, 
deputy). 
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you can find all the delights, amusements, and happiness of earthly 
life. There are all varieties of tasty fish from the sea, various types of 
fish roe,’ dried and smoked fish, good oranges, lemons,’ olive oil, and 
olives. Galata is very fertile. They say that it supplies the city of Is- — 
tanbul and Egypt [with food]. Lobsters, shrimp, mussels,’ and other 
tasty edibles come from here. If it were not for these two cities,’ the 
large population of Istanbul would perish from hunger.’ For, its [Is- 
tanbul's| wide and very tall wall stretches out for twenty miles. It has 
seven large hills, which resemble seven large cities, five stone pil- 
lars,° and seven forts.’ 


The Population and the Foundation of the City 


They say that Istanbul has 40,000 Jewish households, 40,000 Greek 
households, and 10,000 Armenian households. There are, however, 
no figures on the number of Muslim households.* There are 80,000 
shops and 30,000 taverns,’ not to mention the mosques," guest- 
houses, charitable trusts, '! religious schools, ? hospitals, large cooking 
facilities, places of assembly,” alms-houses, ^ soup-kitchens,"[27] 


! Text reads khayvar, from the Persian kavyar (fish roe, caviar). 

? Text reads /émón, from the French limon (lemon). 

? Text reads midia, from the Greco-Turkish midye (mussels). 

* Text is unclear which two cities (districts); it may refer to Galata and 
Pera, or to Galata and Üsküdar, which is on the Asiatic side of Istanbul. 

? Thevenot has details on Pera and Tophana as well (see map 2), DT, I, 
27-28. 

`ê Text reads dikmatash, from the Turkish dikmetas (a stone pillar). 

7 For more details, see NN, 65. 

* Chevalier d'Arvieux, who was in Istanbul in 1672, estimated its popula- 
tion similar to Paris; CA IV, 456. If so, Istanbul had a population of close to 
one million. | 

? Text reads méhana, from the Persian meikdna (tavern). 

10 Text reads méchit', from the Arabic masjid (mosque). 

!! Text reads vakhéf, from the Arabic waqf, Persian vaqf (charitable trust, 
endowments for religious or private purposes). 

' Text reads medrasa, from the Arabic madrasa (school where boys 
studied the Qur'àn and obtained a rudimentary education). 

P Text reads jumaya, from the Arabic jamá'at (assembly, meeting). 

Text reads t'émbelkhana, from the Persian tambal-kàna/' Turkish tem- 
belhane (literally "Lazy House,” a place where poor folk live on charity). 

I5 Text reads ashkhana, from the Persian aÿkäne (kitchen, cookhouse). 
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cloth bazaars, saddler shops, stables,” plazas, baths, inns, trading 
stalls’--where every day one group of peddlers has their market day— 
coffeehouses,’ shoemaker stalls,” palaces, markets, streets full of peo- ` 
ple and wares, gardens, and orchards. For example, there is an or- 

chard in Valanka, which is larger than a city. ° | 


Benevolent Establishments 


The Muslims are so merciful and charitable that at the beginning of 
each street they have constructed a fountain and have placed many 
jars of sweet and pleasant-tasting drinks. They even put ice in them, 
so that the passerby can drink and be satisfied. Cold water is also 
available in many places with no water or population, for the benefit 
of travelers. They carry it either on donkeys or on their shoulders and 
cry out, “For the love of God drink free,’ cool water.” They do not 
discriminate against anyone— Christians! or Jews. They also have 
schools. Twice a day they prepare food for the sick and travelers. 
They do this not only in the cities, but also in villages and uninhabited . 
places. There are inns built in mountains, ravines, forests, and deserts. 
There are large mosques, baths, and fountains.’ Caravans come, halt 
there, have two meals, [28] drink cold water, wash in the baths and 
continue on their way without paying a penny. 


. Bridges 


There are wide and large stone bridges with arches, some fifty, hun- 
dred, or more spans fastened with limestone, constructed over the riv- 





! Text reads sarajkhana, from the Arabic sarräj-käna (saddler shop)... 

? Text reads akhor, from the Persian akwur (stable). 

? Text reads ch'arch'i, from the Persian carci (peddler of small goods). | 

* Text reads ghahvekhana, from the Persian gahwakdna (coffeehouse). 

> Text reads ghafafnots', from the Turkish kavaf (cheap shoes); the Ar- . 
menian suffix makes it shoemaker stalls. 

* It refers to Valankai Bostani (see map 2). 

7 Text reads sébil, from the Arabo-Turkish sebil (free distribution of wa- 
ter). 

8 Text reads gavur, from the Perso-Turkish gavur (infidel, unbeliever, 
Christian). l 

? Text reads shadrvan, from the Persian šādervän (water fountain with a 
jet in the middle, reservoir with faucets at the sides for ablutions, usually at- 
tached to a mosque). 
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ers, large streams and brooks, as well as over swamps. People, as well 
beasts of burden and herds, cross over them without paying a penny. 
Shame and disgrace to the pseudo-Christians, who have placed a few 
wooden boards over swamps, or have constructed a wooden bridge, 
and who forcibly take two drams’ from travelers for each cart or 
horse. Alas! Alas! 


T. he Prayers and Fasts of the Muslims 


The Muslims love to pray a great deal. They perform their five 
prayers? not only at home, but [they also] never miss them on the 
road, and perform them steadfastly day and night, in fierce winters, 
on water and snow; they perform their ablution in cold water and 
pray, even if they fall behind their travel companions. Woe to us, the 
ill fated, that as Christians we barely go sluggishly once a day [29] to 
church, and even that as penance. We do not pray in church during 
our time of leisure, nor at home or on the road, like they do, truly and 
from the heart. 
They observe a thirty-day fast which is called ramazan? Like the 
. Jews and the Syrians, they fast throughout the day, and at night they 
break the fast with meat and other prepared meals. They eat thus 
greedily until sunrise, three or four times—they then go to sleep, get 
“up and eat again [during the night]. They consider wine forbidden* 
and do not drink it There are no drunks among them. They have 


! It is from the Arabic dirham and Greek drachma (a silver coin weighing 
one-eighth of an ounce or 400" part of an okka). 

? Text reads namaz, from the Arabic namdz (prayers, especially those 
prescribed by law—which are repeated five times a day; one of the five pil- 
lars of Islam). . 

? From the Arabic Ramazän (Ramadan), the ninth month of the Muslim 
lunar calendar; the fast observed during that month; one of the five pillars of 
Islam. 

* Text reads haram, from the Arabic hardm (forbidden by Islamic law). 

* The large number of taverns clearly indicates that the Muslims drank 
wine. Various sources indicate that although the Muslim hierarchy would, at 
times, ban the sale and production of wine, drinking was popular among the 
` Muslims, both in Persia and the Ottoman Empire. 
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other virtues, courts and laws, zak‘at‘' and charity, although this has 
disappeared now among them, as it has among the Christians.” 


Animal Care 


They also take care of animals, beasts, and birds. There is a large 
mosque in Karaman, where in its courtyard’ they prepare K'abab? and 
cast it to homeless dogs and cats, as well as to crows and other birds, 
which, having become accustomed to the hour, gather there to eat." 


[30] The Size of the City 


Istanbul is so large that, if fire destroyed 10,000 or 20,000 homes, the 
rest will not be aware of it and shall inquire as to the whereabouts of 
the fire.’ All the gardens have cypress trees. There are many roads in 
Istanbul towards the direction of Edirne and other [cities]; they all 
stretch for a six-day journey and are paved. There are fountains and 
springs everywhere, as well as road guards? and policemen,’ so that 
there would be no injuries or fights. 


The Muslim Religion 


Muslims believe in God, but reject God's Trinity—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. However, in their [holy] books, the Trinity 


! From the Arabic zakat (alms given according to Muslim law; one of the 
five pillars of Islam). 

* See also DT, I, 43-53. 

? Siméon either refers to the Karaman district, populated by the immi- 
grants from Karaman in Konya, which contained a large meat market; or to 
the city of Karaman. | 

^ Text reads avlu, from the Greco-Turkish avlu (court, courtyard). 

? The term is derived from the Arabic kebdb/Persian kabäb/Turkish ke- 
bap (broiled/roasted meat on a skewer). 

$ The above is also confirmed by Thevenot, DT, I, 51. 

’ Fires were common and destroyed many wooden houses. The great fire 
of 1660 destroyed half of the city, AT, II, 418-421. | 

* Text reads Le i, from the Turkish yasakçı (special guard for a no- 
sable): 

? Text reads zafich'i, from the Turkish zabtc: (policeman in charge of 
public security). 
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is mentioned in Arabic and they recognize it by saying, “Allah, val- 
- lah, t‘alah,' and roh? This is explained well in the Book of Ques- 
tions, where you can also find the response of Vardapet Matt‘éos to 
the Muslims.* They [the Muslims] do not believe in Christ, but in the 
Prophet [Muhammad] and recognize? [only] four [holy] books: The 
Five Books (Torah), the Book of Psalms, the Gospel, and the fourth, 
which belongs to their Muhammad, called Ghuran (Qur'an) and 
which they revere above all others. | 


The Procession of the Sultan® 


I shall relate the kind of a procession the Sultan travels with on Fri- 
day. For, each Friday, which they call jumayat',! [31] he goes to the 
mosque, built by previous kings, and after that he, with great maj- 
-esty,® hurries to Hagia Sofia, followed by a crowd, troops and cavalry, 
princes, and notables, who are colorfully dressed in armor and with. 


! Siméon is mistaken; the Arabo-Turkish phrase Allah, vallahi (1 swear 
by God), tallahi (by God), has nothing to do with the Trinity, but is a com- 
mon Muslim saying. The Muslims, however, accept Moses and Christ as 
God's prophets, The text clearly indicates that Siméon is critical of the Ar- 
. menian clergy and people, whom he sees as moving away from their reli- 
gious duties, while the Muslims strictly follow theirs. 

? The term derives from the Arabic rüh (the soul, spirit, the breath of God 
or life). : | 

- ? It refers to Grigor Tat‘ewats‘i’s Book of Questions, written in the 14" 
century, where he, in the form of questions and answers, criticizes non- 
Christian religions. See Harts‘ abanut'iwn i veray molorut'eants' zanazants' 
ew ayln (Constantinople, 1729); the section on Muhammad is omitted in that 
edition and is in P. K‘iwlésérean, /slamé hay matenagrut'ean méch, II (Vi- 
enna), 1930. 

* It refers to the late 15"-century religious scholar, Matt'&os Jughayets'i, 
a pupil of Grigor Tat'ewats'i, and his book of “Questions and Answers to the 
Unbelievers." For more details, see L. Khach'ikyan, “Matt‘éos Jughayets'u 
kyank'n u matenagrut' yuné," Banber Matenadarani 3 (1956), 57-84. | 

? Siméon refers to Muhammad's acceptance of Jews and Christians as 
"People of the Book," who should be "protected" under the Islamic law. 

^ Siméon refers to the selámlik merasimi (the public procession of the 
Sultan to the main mosque at noon on Friday). 

7 The term derives from the Arabic jum'a (Friday) and the Turkish cuma- 
alayi (the sultan's procession to the mosque for the Friday noon service). 

* Text reads salt'anat', from the Arabic saltanat (pomp, majesty, mag- 
nificence, authority). | | 
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swords in hand, as in battle. The entire city comes to life and tries to 
get a glance of him. Thousands and thousands [of people] fill the 
streets, through which his entourage has to pass. First, three or four 
hundred Janissaries,! with turbans” on their heads, come out [from the 
palace] and form a line on both sides of the royal gates. They all have 
different types [of turbans], some have white cloth without silver; 
others yellow; yet others have gilded turbans, while others have deco- 
rated them with gemstones. When the Sultan moves, they always go 
before him on foot, as they do in battle and other occasions. After 
them come the bodyguards,” the zorvachi,’ and then the yayabashi on 
horseback with silver helmets? and expensive gold-embroidered 
crests on their heads, carrying bows in their hands. After them, 
dressed in very expensive and large muslin turbans, come the heralds ` 
and chavush-bashi on horses covered with golden brocade and on 
saddles covered all over in pure silver. After them come the couriers; : 
that is, the p'ayik, ? [partly] naked and on foot, wearing round, crown- 
. like [32] helmets of silver and gold inlay on their heads. After that 
come the aghas'' and the za'ims, then the pashas, the two ghazi 
ésk'ér;" and after them, the mufti, then the viziers on beautifully 


! Text reads engich‘ari, from the Turkish yeniçeri (Janissary). 
? Text reads mujavaza, from the Turkish mücevveze (a turban of many 
plaited folds). 
> Text reads sólakh, from the Turkish solak (guards of the Sultan in pro- 
cessions). 
* The term derives from the Turkish çor baci (Colonel of the Janissaries). 
$ From the Turkish yayabaşı (commanders of the foot soldiers; they held 
fiefs in the provinces). 
6 Text reads r'ulukhr, from the Turkish tulga/tugulga (helmet). 
Text reads sorghuch, from the Turkish sorguç (crest worn on the head- 


gear). 
* Text reads dólband, from the Turkish dülbend (turbans made sf mus- 
lin). 
? The term is from the Turkish çavus-basi (chief of the sultan’s special 
guards). 


10 It is from the Perso-Turkish peyk (running footman, messenger). 

!! From the Turkish aga (lord, large landowner, officer). 

? From the Turkish kazasker (kaziasker/Ottoman qazi-'askar): chief 
military judge. There were two such officials, one in Rumeli and the other in 
Anatolia. 

' Tt is from the abe mufti, a high religious official who issues a fetwa 
(ruling). 
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embellished' Arab horses. Their horse trappings’ were totally deco- 
rated with gemstones and pearls. I think that in other lands even the 
kings do not have such attire. After all of them came the great vizier 
azém, and after him the Sultan, mounted on an amazing and magnifi- 
cent horse, decorated in pure gold; the saddle, harness, and reigns 
were stitched^ with large and fine pearls and rare gemstones that glit- 
tered and blinded a man's eyes. One cannot put a value, estimate the 
wealth, or describe in words the great treasure and the horse, which 
cannot be found among other kings. On his [the Sultan's] head was an 
expensive muslin turban with two crests decorated with rare gem- 
stones, each one of which cost? 1,100 ghurush.° Immediately after the 
Sultan, came two very large and frightening soldiers’ with beards, 
who carried cymbals* and who held a hatchet’ in their hands. Finally, 
after them walked the treasurer/? and the chief eunuch.'! Those who 
followed them and the observers cried out, “Hu Ya Hu,” as if pro- 
claiming “God of the Earth.” With such honor, and magnificent and 
splendid luxury, [33] he [the Sultan] went to his prayers. They call 
him yer" khalifa” (Caliph of the World). 


! Text reads bédavi, which is either from the Arab bidai' (beautiful, em- 
bellished) or the Arabic bedäwi (belonging to the desert). 
Text reads rakht, from the Persian rakt (harness, trapping for a horse). 
? From the Arabic ‘azm (grand, very exalted): grand-vizier. 
* Text reads dikdik, from the Turkish diker (sewn, stitched). 
? Text reads khéymét', from the Arabic qimat, Persian qeymat (price, 
value, or cost). 
? From the Turkish kuruş (general term for a large silver piaster coin, 
worth about 80 akce—each akçe weighed 0.27 grams of silver). 
? Text reads aznawur, from the Georgian aznauri (night, Siméon uses 
the term to denote a tall or large warrior). 
* Text reads zilifdar, from the Turkish zilifdar (man with eysnbals) or zil- 
lidaire (a tambourine with small cymbals on its rim). 
? Text reads balt'a, from the Turkish balta (ax, hatchet, battle ax); most 
probably the executioners. 
0 Text reads khaznadar, from Arabo-Persian kazinadär (treasurer). 
!! Text reads khézlar-agha, from the Turkish kizlar-agast (chief black 
eunuch of the imperial harem). mE 
1? The term is from the Turkish yer (world). 
? From the Arabic kalifa (caliph). The Ottoman sultan claimed to be the 
caliph of all the Sunni Muslims. 
^ Chevalier d'Arvieux has a colorful account as well, CA, IV, 507-514. 
For a drawing of the procession, see FC, plate between pages 124-125. 
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Witnessing all this, I was surprised at God’s tolerance, which gave 
such glory and blessings to unbelievers.’ Meanwhile I was constantly 
busy thinking about how to realize my wish and travel to my chosen 
places of pilgrimage. However, it was winter and the route abounded 
with heavy storms.’ | | | 


' Absent from PL. 
* Text reads dalghalukh, from the Turkish dalgalan (rough seas, waves). 
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4 
Journey along the Shores of the Sea 
of Marmara and the Aegean Sea 


One day, a vardapet, called Mkrtich' Kharperts'i, a pupil of Kat‘oghi- 
kos Azaria, came to Istanbul. Learning that I was learned and 
educated [in religion], he took me with him to journey into the land of 
Bithynia." He told me, “It is five days’ [journey] from here to Mush; I 
shall take you with me." That is why I agreed and entered his service, 
to accompany him wherever he went. 

Leaving Istanbul, we boarded a boat and on the second day arrived 
at the dock of Mudania (Mudanya). There were several Armenian 
households there and one eréts‘. There was no church, however. 
Therefore, religious services were performed in one of the homes. We 
stayed there for five days and visited the bath, where John the Evan- 
gelist [34] had once served as a bath-attendant, and where Prokhor 
(Prochorus)? was in charge of heating the bath. There were many 
Greeks there.* 

From there we took the land route and reached the large and spa- 
cious city of Ephesus, which is presently called Bursa, in a day and a 
half. There were 300 Armenian families there, an ancient chapel, and 
five erets'. We stayed there for a month; for the city was very pleas- 
ant, rich with fruits and rich in blessings. There were many orchards 
and flower gardens around the city. A small river flowed through the 
- city? However, the climate was unhealthy here; the water was bad 
and caused sickness. The city had many ancient structures, large 
buildings, and churches with numerous domes, which the unbelievers 


`! [t refers to Kat'oghikos Azaria Jughayets‘i of Cilicia (1584-1601). 

? Bithynia was the region of northwest Asia Minor, opposite Constantin- 
ople. Its capital was Nicomedia. It also contained the cities of Nicaea, Chal- 
cedon, and Bursa. It had fertile agricultural lands and was on the trade and 
. military routes between Constantinople and Anatolia. 

* Refers to the disciple of St. John, who some claim is author of parts of 
The Acts. 

* Other travelers mention Armenians and Greeks; see LM, I, 216. 

$ Siméon confuses Ephesus with Bursa. Ephesus is on the coast of the 
Aegean Sea. It lost its commercial importance due to the accumulation of 
silt, which ruined its harbor. Ephesus, and not Bursa, is associated with St. 

John the Evangelist. 
é It refers to Nilüfer-Çay. 
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have seized from the Christians and have converted to mosques. 
There was a huge ancient chapel constructed from large stones, which 
they say was built by Nero.' 

Outside the city, by the road, there were amazing large hot springs 
with curative powers." There is a fountain in the middle of the pool,” 
from which flows a great deal of hot and healing water. If one entered 
it, he would not want to come out, because there was so much water 
and it was so pleasant. All the walls were covered with Chinese tile 
and the floor was of white marble. A large dome, like in a church, » 
covered it. They kept it so clean and orderly [35] that you would not 
find a single strand of hair there. A bit further there were ten, or 
maybe more, small hot springs. When I entered them, the pleasure | 
made me forget my pilgrimage and my difficulties.’ 

On the other end of the city there is Mount Oghk‘os,’ which they 
call K‘éshish Dagh,° where the seven youth’ fell to [eternal] sleep and 
were resurrected,” and whose graves are still there. There is a large 
church on top, which is presently not functioning. This mountain is 
taller and larger than Mount Arjiash (Erciyes Dag).’ The snow does 
not melt there in summer or winter. They also told us that the air up 





' La Motraye has a good description of this great trading center and its 
thirty mosques, LM, I, 216. For more on Bursa, see LP, 193-195. 

? Text reads khapluja, from the Turkish kaplica (hot spring). 

? Text reads hawuz, from the Turkish havuz, Arabic hawz (pool, artificial 
basin). 

* The above refers to the famous Turkish baths or Renan. Thevenot 
also has a separate chapter on the great baths, DT, I, 31-32; see also NN, 58- 
59. Lucas described five different baths: Eski Kaplica, Kükürdlu, Kara 
Mustafa, Yeni Kaplica, Kaynarca, LP, 195-196. | 

? It refers to Ulu Dag. | 

ĉ Keşiş Dağ is the Turkish term for “Mountain of the Priest.” 

It refers to the seven young men, members of a noble family in Ephe- 
sus, who according to legend lived in the 3" century and who accepted 
Christianity. They were seized and walled up in a cave at Ephesus during the 
Decian persecution (c. 250) and woke to life again under Theodosius II, two 
hundred years later. The legend of the Seven Sleepers is also mentioned in 
the Qur'an (Surah XVIII or Surat al-Kahf), where the youths slept for 309 
years. See The Qur'an (Trans. Bell), I (Edinburgh, 1960), 274-276. 

* Once again Siméon confuses Bursa with Ephesus; the Seven Sleepers 
are actually in Ephesus and not in Bursa. | 

? It is the highest mountain in Anatolia (3841 m.). Siméon is mistaken 
Ulu Dag is only 2543 meters above sea level. 
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there was very foul smelling and caused infections. We climbed to the 
place where the church was located, but could not climb up further, 
for a strong wind blew, it was very cold, and there was a great deal of 
snow, even though it was summer. From the top we saw that half the 
city was destroyed, burned, and depopulated by the Celali. 

From there we traveled near the shore and went to the kasaba of 
Mukhalij (Mihalic). We stayed there for one month and five days, for 
there were 100 Armenian households and two erets'. From there we 
reached the kasaba of Bandirma, which was on the seacoast, in one 
day. There was a small house there, which they called a chapel, sev- 
eral Armenian households, an abegha, and one erets'. However, there 
were many Greeks there. We stayed there for ten days. After that, for 
a day and a half, we passed villages and farms, where there were one 
or two Armenians, [36] and reached the town of Etnjuk (Edincik). 
This was also a coastal town, located on a high hill. The hill was 
completely covered in olive trees and orchards with innumerable 
pomegranate trees. There were three erets' and 150 Armenian house- 
holds; they served Mass in one of the homes. There was a cross hang- 
ing on all the springs and basins! of the town, which spouted water, 
from which it is clear that they were constructed by Christians. 

Ahead, some half a mile? from the city, there was a large island" in 
the sea, bigger than the territory of Istanbul, which was now empty. 
There were only ruins of a city; towers,’ and forts. We went there and 
saw amazing structures and large buildings from ancient times. There 
were caves” dug in the earth, which were covered from top to bottom 
with large polished slabs of stone. We entered [the caves] and saw 
that they were so large that if you walked through them for three days 
. you would not reach their end. They said that in earlier times this was 
called the city of Byzantion,° which King Buzand constructed in his 
name. They abandoned it and built a new city in another place and 


! Text reads ghurna, from the Arabic qurna/Turkish kurna (basin of a 
. bath or fountain). | 

> Text reads mil, from the Arabic mil (4,000 cubits or camel paces), a 
mile. 

? Text reads ada, from the Turkish ada (island). 

* Text reads brj, from the Arabic burj (tower). 

? Text reads maghara, from the Arabic magara (den, cave, or cavern). 

? It refers to the Megarian colony at the southern mouth of the Bosporus, 
reportedly founded in 660 BC. The site was later chosen by Constantine as 
his residence and eventually became Constantinople. 
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called it Constantinople.’ The former has remained unpopulated. Pris- 
oners? take shiploads of marble,’ in large slabs, from this place [37]. 
They have been taking stones for construction for a thousand years 
and there is no end to the supply and it has not diminished." 

A bit further on there is a small island, where five Armenian fami- 
lies reside.” We stayed two months in Edincik. The local Armenians 
displayed great hospitality to us. 

From there we went to Balék‘ésar (Balikesir). It is also built on a 
very high and rocky mountain; no grass was visible there. We stayed 
two weeks there, for there were forty Armenian families and one 
erets'. T 

From there we traveled to the famed city of Manisa, which was the 
seat of the shahzades,° that is, the Sultan's sons, who were sent here 
until they grew up and became men. There were two Armenian 
churches in this city, which resembled wooden houses—one on the 
top of the mountain, the other on the plain. There was a bishop, called 
Hakob Frnóghts'i, as well as two eréts‘ and several hundred Arme- - 
nian households. They received us with love and showed us respect. 
We stayed two months and ten days there, for the place was fertile, 
full of goodness, and produced a great variety of fruit. 

From there we reached Izmir, the city of Surb Nikoghayos, in half . 
a day. It had a large dock on the seashore, frequented by boats from 
Istanbul, Egypt, Venice, Sakéz (Sakiz/Chios), and other places. There 
were many Franks and Greeks here. This was also a very fertile city, 
full of fruits. Olives and [38] pomegranates grew in the surrounding 
mountains and plains. There was a bishop, an abegha, one eréts‘, one 
hundred Armenian households, and two churches—one inside the. 
fort, the other outside. Like Manisa, this city also had an impregnable 


! It refers to the legendary King Byzas, who supposedly founded the set- 
. tlement of Byzantion in the 7" century BC. Siméon’s source was probably 
the Chronicle of Ghazar P'arpets'i, see Patmagrut'iwn (Venice, 1793), 12. 

? Text reads payzan, from the Persian páyzan (prisoner in chains). 

? Text reads marmer, from the Persian marmar (marble). 

* Siméon is obviously mistaken. The above is not Byzantion. It probably 
refers to the ancient coastal town of Cyzicus (Balkız) by the Erdek Penin- 
sula, which Siméon thought was an island, or is one of the several islands 
around that peninsula in the Sea of Marmara. 

2 There are several small islands in off the coast of Edincik, Siméon does 
not indicate the exact location of the island. 

* The term is from the Persian shah-zddeh (royal princes). 
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fortress on the high mountain; the climate, however, was bad and the 
water unhealthy. We stayed there for three months. 

From there we reached Tira (Tire) in two days. This was also a 
large and comfortable commercial town.’ A caravan was loaded and 
traveled to [various] destinations daily. There were only ten Arme- 
nian houses here and no erets‘. We stayed there for eight days. The 
inhabitants—Armenians, as well as Muslims—were very ur and 
hospitable. 

Leaving there, we reached Gozal Hisar (Giizel-Hisar)’ in one and a 
half days. On the way we stumbled upon a very large and high moun- 
tain. There was a pleasant-tasting spring on top of the mountain; the 
water was so cold and icy that even in the summer one could not 
drink more than two mouthfuls. When we descended from the moun- 
tain into the plain, a foul-smelling air began to torment us and all of 
us became ill, for this land is near the coast? and is located in the 
‘southern regions. The water is unhealthy here; as for fruits, there are 
only yellow oranges, bitter oranges,’ and lemons, which grow in 
abundance and are cheap here. There is no winter here, but a constant 
summer, so that all the animals give birth twice a year. All plants are 
sown twice a year: [39] greens and vegetables are sown and harvested 
twice a year. They say that such hot days occur here that once the lead 
of the mosque melted from the high temperature. Except for countless 
cranes, which are all over the region—villages, towns, and rooftops— 
you will not see any other birds. There was one eréts', thirty Arme- 
nian families, and an ancient church. 

From there we wanted to go by sea to the island of Patmos, where 
John saw a vision and where he wrote his Gospel.' There, in a silver 
coffin, lies the embalmed body of Prochorus, as if alive. However, 





! Tavernier has a long account, JT, 68-73. 

? Text reads béndér, from the Persian bandar (trading port, commercial 
town, or emporium). Tire is inland, hence a commercial town. See map 3. 

? It is located just north of the current city of Menemen. See map 3. 

^ Text reads hawa, from the Arabic hawd (climate, air, atmosphere, wind, 
gentle gale). 

? Text reads séhil, from the Arabic sahil (coast, shore, bank). 

_ S Text reads t'urinj, from the Arabic tiirunj (Seville or bitter orange). 

7 St. John was exiled to the island of Patmos by the Emperor Domitian in 
AD 95. According to Prochorus, the Gospel was revealed to him in Patmos; 
while, according to Church tradition, John wrote the Apocalypse (Book of 
Revelations) on Patmos. 
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they told us that many pirates! sail their boats there;” that is why we 
were afraid to go there, although it was near, only a three days’ jour- 
ney. We returned to Izmir and from there [sailed] to Istanbul. 

We boarded a ship, but could not complete a five days’ journey 
even in twenty days, for the sea was rolling heavily. We saw many 
amazing and unique islands and ruins. We came to a large Greek is- 
land, which is called Midili (Lesbos). They told us that there were 
360 villages and five towns there. On the dock we found three Arme- 
nian families, who were porters.’ We stayed for two days with them 
and rested. | 

From there we went to Boghas Hisar (Bofaz-Hisar) where on - 
both sides—the Anatolian and the Rumeli—they had constructed 
strong forts, There were large cannons” there; [40] such cannons are 
not seen in Istanbul. We saw one cannon, which was called 
balyémaz.° The size of its muzzle equaled two extended arms.’ There 
were two or three Armenian families there, who seeing us suffering 
" from fever and weakness, received us with love, took us to their 
homes, took care of us for a week, healed us, served and fed us. 

They accompanied us to Géliboli (Gallipoli/Gelibolu). This is also 
a large town and a large dock. All galley ships" gather there, await 
their captains, and sail from here against the enemy. The galleons 
from Egypt also anchor there. They load on bread, water, and other 
supplies.’ We stayed there a month, for there were many Armenians 


! Text reads /événd, from the Persian lavand (adventurer, irregular forces, 
or independent warrior). 

? Text reads khayikh, from the Turkish kayik (boat). 

> Text reads hamal, from the Arabic hammal (porter, unskilled laborer, 
day laborer). | 

^ It probably refers to the present-day Canakkale, a fort on the Asiatic 
side of Turkey. See map 3. 

5 Text reads r'op, from the Turkish top (cannon). 

É From the Turkish balyemez (from the Italian ballo e mezzo: long-range 
battering gun). 

7 Text reads kulach, from the Turkish kulaç (a fathom, the length of two 
arms extended). 

* Text reads ghadérgha gémi, from the Turkish kadirga (galley) and gemi 

` (ship). 
? Thevenot has also left and account, see DT, 1, 18. 
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there, one abegha, and one eréts‘.' They say that it is an hour's jour- 
ney to the stone-room inn.’ The people here were not friendly. 
. From there, we reached T‘ék‘irdagh (Tekirdag)’ in three days. 
This was also a small dock, located on a hill. Here, by the sea, there 
. stood a sturdy church, constructed by the efforts and sizeable dona- 
tions of a certain vardapet, called Hakob Zéyt‘unts‘i,’ who was buried 
here after his death. There were 200 or maybe more [41] Armenians 
here,” five eréts‘,° and two abeghas. We stayed there for two months. 
After boarding a boat, we came to the dock of Ghara-Musal 
(Karamiirsel). An old eréts‘, who was half Armenian, lived there. 
Wherever you go, you will meet Armenians, for, like dust, they have 
scattered and spread all over the world. We stayed there for four days. 
From there, we went to Nikia (Nicaea), which is now called 
Chinik Iznik (Iznik),’ for they produce porcelain wares, cups and ca- 
. rafes." It was a big city [in the past], but a large part of it is now in ru- 
ins and depopulated. Its climate is bad. There were amazing structures 
outside the city, houses, buildings,” and an erect stone column, like 
the one in Istanbul. They told us that this city was built even earlier 
than Istanbul and that the impious Arius" gave up his life at the base 


! Inchichean lists 100 Armenian and 120 Jewish families in Gelibolu, GT, 
VI, 157. A number of European travelers have also described Gelibolu in 
that period; see FC, 155-156; NN, 44-45. Chevalier d'Arvieux mentions a 
large Jewish, Greek and Turkish population, CA, IV, 442-443. 

? Text reads tashkhan oda, from the Turkish tag (stone), oda (room) khan 
(inn). 

> [t refers to Rodosto, a port on the Black Sea in Thrace. 

^ He died in 1608; see GD, 320. 

TA century later there were 1,000 Armenian households, GI, VI, 140- 
141. P. 

? PL reads "one" eréts‘. 

7 Iznik is known for its tiles. 

* Text reads sulahi, from the Turkish sürahi (decanter). 

? Text reads yapu, from the Turkish yapi (building). 

10 Arius of Alexandria (d. 336) was the founder of Arianism, which de- 
nied the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son. They claimed that the 
Son was not coeternal with the Father but was created by him from nothing. 
This idea preserved the strict monotheism. Arianism rose in Alexandria and 
was condemned by Bishop Alexander. At the Council of Nicaea, most of the 
bishops, led by Athanasios of Alexandria, condemned Arianism and declared 
that Christ was homoousios with the Father. Emperor Constantine soon re- 
called the exiled Arians and banished Athanasios. Constantius II openly sup- 
ported Arianism and persecuted the Orthodox bishops. Emperor Valens was 
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of that column.’ There were fifteen Armenian households and two. 
erēts‘ in the city. We stayed twelve days with them. Near the city 
there was a large lake (Lake Iznik), which the son of the Illuminator, 
Patriarch Vrt‘anés, plowed with oxen; the furrows made by the plow 
are evident to this day; they resemble the apertures of heaven, from 
where the rain falls.? Near the lake, in a place by the city, 318 holy fa- 
thers of the church assembled. In front of the place was a large arched 
church, which, in the past, the Arians had seized from the Orthodox 
[42] and which through the prayers of St. Basil* was restored again, 
while they (the Arians) were covered with shame. It is presently in the 
hands of the Greeks, but it is in great decay. It [the city] has a great 
wall with many towers; on each tower, like on a chapel, there are de- 

pictions of saints. Walking through the entire fort, we saw that the - 
walls were all decorated in such a manner. It is now deserted. At the 
city gates, on the two huge stones on the gateposts were the statues of 
the foul and impious Nestor? on one side, very disgraceful and loath- 





called the exiled Arians and banished Athanasios. Constantius II openly sup- 
ported Arianism and persecuted the Orthodox bishops. Emperor Valens was 
also an Arian. The final victory of Orthodoxy came during the Council of 
Constantinople (381), when Emperor Theodosius I banned Arianism. It then 
slowly disappeared from the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire; for more 
details, see The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, I (Oxford, 1991), 167. 

! Text reads satakets‘aw, an Armenian term used for the death of animals 
or evil men. Siméon is using the term throughout the text when describing 
the death of a loathsome person, especially a Muslim oppressor. 

It actually refers not to the third, but the second Armenian kat‘oghikos, 
Aristakés (325-341). 

* According to Armenian hagiography, Aristakés, the son of Gregory the 
Illuminator, was on his way to the Council of Nicaea (325), where he met 
with the followers of Arian on the shores of this lake. They made fun of him 
and asked him to demonstrate his holiness by plowing the waters. Aristakés ` 
ploughed the waters of the lake with bullocks. His plow left deep furrows in 
the lake, which are evident to this day. 

^ Refers to Basil the Great of Caesarea (ca. 330-379), who opposed 
Valens and Arianism. See D. Attwater, The Penguin Dictionary of Saints 
(Aylesbury, 1975), 59-60. 

? It refers to Nestorios, Bishop of Constantinople from 428 to 431, who 
founded the Nestorian sect. He underscored the humanity of Christ. The 
Council of Ephesus (431) judged him to be a heretic. He was exiled to his 
monastery in Antioch, then to Petra, and finally to the Oasis in Upper Egypt 
- where he died sometime after 451. Before his death he accepted the deci- 
sions of the Council of Chalcedon (451). 
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some, and Arius, with his stomach cut open and his innards exposed, 
on the other. Nestor's mouth is open and his tongue is pushed into his 
jaw; it is a frightful sight. Since the air is unhealthy and smells foul, 
the faces of the newcomers, as well as the natives, are yellow and 
pale, like those of the dead. 

From there we went to a village, called Zak'aray (Sakarya), where 
there were thirty Armenian households and one eréts'.' From there, 
we went on to a plain, on one side of which was a forest, and on the 
other, a rocky mountain. A small monastery was hewn out of rock on 
this mountain; there was a bishop, from the Monastery of Kapos in 
Eznga (Erznga/Erzincan), and two abegha. Next to the monastery 
there were three new [43] settlements, inhabited solely by Armenians. 
We stayed there for three days. 

From there we went to Izmit.* This was a large dock, a comfort- 
able commercial port.” There were 180 Armenian households and two 
erets. We stayed there a month. On the return trip to Istanbul, we 
came upon a small island, where the impious Vaghes (Valens) threw 
Surb Nersés into the sea.° But we did not alight on that island. There 
were Armenians on the other islands as well.’ 

We stayed in Istanbul for three months. The vardapet (Mkrtich‘ of 
Kharpert) went to another place, for his land and the plain of Mush 


! Tavernier mentions the Armenians as well, JT, 6. 
? It refers to the Armash Monastery. The bishop was a certain T‘adéos, 
. mentioned by Daranaghts'i, who he considered unworthy, GD, 478. 
* [t refers to the Monastery of Surb Hakob of Kapos (Kaposi vank‘) near 
Erznga. 
* It refers to ancient Nikomedeia. 
> Tavernier has also left a description of Izmit, see JT, 5; La Motraye 
lists 20 mosques, a number of Armenian and Greek churches, and two syna- 
gogues, LM, I, 214. 
. . * The above is derived from P'awstos Buzand in which the Emperor 
Valens (364-378) supposedly exiled Kat'oghikos Surb Nersés the Great 
(353-373) to an empty island in the Sea of Marmara where he stayed for nine 
years, until Valens' death; see N. Garsoian, tr. The Epic Histories Attributed 
to P'awstos Buzand (Cambridge, Mass., 1989), 116-126. According to Gar- 
soían, however, Nerses’ meeting was with the Emperor Constantius (337- 
361) and the confusion with Valens is because of the attribution to Surb 
Nersés of a number of episodes taken from the Life of St. Basil of Caesarea, 
ibid., 274. | 
7 See map 3 for Siméon's route described in this chapter. 
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were destroyed by the khézélbash (Kizilbash), and its people taken 
into captivity.” That is why I was afraid to go to that region. Remain- 
ing for some time in Istanbul, I was sad and mournful, and awaited 
my God, hoping that God would call on me and would take me to my 
desired goal. 


' Literally “red heads." Siméon refers to the Persians. The Ottomans 
called the Safavid Persians Kızılbaş (red-heads), referring to the men who 
followed the Safavids and who wore caps with twelve red lines—for the 
twelve Shi‘a imams. 

? The above refers to the Persian attack led by Amir Gina Khan on Mush 
in the year 1609, during the ongoing Ottoman-Safavid conflict which had 
begun in 1603 and ended temporarily in 1612. See AA, II, 985. 
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5 
Journey from Constantinople to Venice 


I, therefore, made a decision, and said, “Until the land of Mush be- 
comes peaceful, I shall go to visit the saintly tombs of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul.” While I was thinking about this, God, Who lacks 
nothing,’ and Who gives to everyone simply and without reproach, 
[44] and grants all wishes, anticipated the desire of me, the unworthy, 
and granted my wish. 

For, a large caravan arrived [loaded] with Enkiwra (An- 
gora/Ancyra/Ankara) wool. With it were Armenian merchants, as 
well as a vardapet, called Zak'aria Vanakan.^ After several days, we 
became acquainted. He convinced me to accompany him. On June? 11 
of the year 1060 (1611), after long preparations, we set out, uttering 
the name of the Lord to aid us [on our journey]. 

After six days we reached Edirne. The entire route from Istanbul 
to Edirne was paved with stones, so that people and beasts of burden 
did not get bogged down. At every rest station there were mosques, 
inns, rooms, baths, guesthouses, and hospices near the road, built 
from large stones. Twice a day they serve pilaf, zerda,’ yakhni? and 
two fodola' breads. There is no need to mention the flower gardens, 
the beautiful cypress trees, springs, and the incomparable water. Even 
if there are 1,000 people, they can stop there, eat, drink, and rest— 
both men and their animals—they can go to the bath if they so wish, 
and then continue on their way. On the road, we saw stone bridges, 
with twenty, forty, and seventy arches, spanning over large and wide 
rivers. Edirne is a capital and a renowned city [45] full of fruit and - 


! Text reads béniaz, from the Persian bi-niydz (independently wealthy, in 
want of nothing, able to do without). 

? Zak'aria Vanets'i was the nuirak (legate) of the co-Kat‘oghikos Mel- 
k‘isedék. He was sent from the Holy See of Ejmiatsin to collect Church dues 
from the Armenian communities in the Ottoman Empire. In 1611 he went on 
to Rome. Later he became the Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople (1626- 
1631, 1636- 1639). 

* SL reads July. 
E Text reads farsh, from the Arabic fars (carpet, paving). 
— "From the Persian zardeh (rice dressed with honey and saffron). 
é From the Turkish yahni/Persian yakni (meat stew). 
' From the Turkish fodla (loaves of bread distributed in soup kitchens). 
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many blessings, prosperity and abundance. Three large rivers! flow 
around the city and make its people happy, as it 1s said in [the psalm] 
of David, "There is a river, whose streams make glad the city of 
- God.” There was one stone Armenian church, six erets', two abegha, 
one bishop, and two to three hundred Armenian households; few, 
however, are native Armenians. We stayed there for five weeks. Gar- 
dens and orchards’ completely surround the city, up to half a day's 
journey. It is a commercial town, a city of merchants,’ lauded by all.” 
From there, after a six-day journey through Rumeli, we reached. 
the large city of Huluba (Philippopolis/Plovdiv). A large river flowed 
through the city.’ We learned from books that the city was built by the 
father of Alexander [the Great], Philip of Macedon; however, others 
said that referred to another city, called Phillipi, located by the sea. 
There was one eréts‘ and one hundred Armenian households. They 
came and wanted to honor us and to take us to their homes, but we 
could not, for the caravan was on the move. Rice grows in Huluba, 
. but it is reddish in color and does not resemble the rice of Egypt." 
After half a day of travel, we reached a kasaba, [46] which they 
call T'at'ar-Bazari.^ From there, after seven days of travel through 
mountains, thick forests and [many] brooks, we arrived in Skup 
(Scupi/Üskübe/Skopje). We stayed there for twelve days, for the road 
was dangerous because of irregular troops and robbers. There were 
three Armenian families, who were gardeners.'' They were very hos- 
pitable and God-fearing. They received us in their garden and enter- 
tained us with food and pleasant speeches until the arrival of the next 


! It refers to the Arda, Tunci, and Merig rivers. 
? Psalms 46.4 
> Text reads bagh, from the Persian bdg (orchard, vineyard). 
* Text reads bézirgan shahrestan, from the Persian bazirgan Xahristün 
(major trading city). 
? Fresne-Canay, mentions the magnificent caravansary of Rustem-Pasha 
and the covered bazaar of Ali-pasha, FC, 46. 
SF resne-Canay has more details and mentions the customs station, FC, 
41-43. | 
M refers to the Hebros (Marica) River. 
* A century, there were 80 Armenian households and a church called 
Surb Géork, GI, VI, 7-8. 
? GI, VI, 9 and FC, 41 both mention it as a large trading center. 
Text reads harami, from the Arabic harami (robber). 
'' Text reads baghch'aji, from the Turkish bagçacı (gardener), 
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caravan. We then departed with it. There are mines! of the blue stone, 
that is, gozdash, ? there [Skopje]; an old woman had taken over the 
operations” of these mines. 

From there we, with difficulty, reached Vengitani (Yeni- 
pazar/Novi Pazar) in six days, through large and high mountains and 
deep ravines. A large river flowed noisily in one of the ravines, 
through which we, with horses and mules, crossed sixty times in one 
day. The path was so narrow that the beasts of burden could barely 
pass through it. On top was a high, tree-covered, rocky mountain, 
while the water DOW was barely visible; we passed in the middle of 
this. 

We crossed such a high mountain, that we did not see the sun; _- 

. there was only fog and cold wind. We froze so much that we all de- 

_scended from the horses; many even got ill from the severe cold, al- 
though it was the month of August. [47] We experienced great fear on . 
this road, for many robbers roamed through the districts, causing de- 
struction, burning towns and villages, and enslaving them with taxes,” 
as did the sókht'a? of Anatolia. 

` They export big and small Turkish padlocks of various sorts from 

. Yeni-pazar. During market days they bring padlocks from every vil- 
lage and town and place them around [the market]; for there are lock- 
smiths’ all around this place. Merchants come, buy them, and 
transport them all over the world. A large river’ flows through the 
town. It resembles the Kizilermakh (Kizil-Irmak), red in color and 
muddy. . 


! Text reads maden, from the Arabic ma'dan (mine, quarry). 

* From the Turkish göztaşı (copper sulfate). 

? Text reads amal, from the Turkish amal, Arabic ‘amäl (operation, 
works); in this case she probably purchased the right to the mines from the 
state. 

* Text reads bdluk, from the Turkish bölük (district composed of several 
villages). - 

* Text reads salghén, from the Turkish salgın (general tax levied on a 
community, annual tribute). 

* From the Arabic suqt (mob, plebian). It refers here to the Celali. The 
' Persian sukte refers to young men studying the Muslim religion. Armenian 
chroniclers use the term interchangeably. 

! Text reads K‘ilitch'i, from the Turkish kilitçi (locksmith). 

* Text reads atraf, from the Arabic atrdf (districts, sides, environs). 

It refers to the Rashku River. 
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From there, after three days, we reached Bosna Saray (Sarajevo). 
This was a large city, built on a high mountain. A wide river flowed 
through it, even larger than the others.’ It was a civilized,’ commer- 
cial town and a place for merchants. The béglérbég* of Rumeli re- 
sided there. We found four Armenian merchants there, who 
comforted us and received us with love and honor in their homes. 
God shall reward them for this! We stayed there for two days. The 
people of that land are big, tall, strong and muscular knights. They do 
not know the Turkish language at all, but speak only Bulgarian. ? They 
say that, in addition to towns, there are 80,000 Bulgarian villages. [48] 
By confession they are Greek (Orthodox), and their archbishop re- 
sides in Edirne. Why have they all converted to Islam? They say that 
tax collectors? arrived there and they, because of poverty, renounced 
their faith, so as not to pay the kharaj.’ The tax collectors then gath- 
ered, went to the Sublime Porte" and informed the Sultan that the 
Bosnians had accepted Islam, not in the name of Allah but because of 
the kharaj. The Sultan then ordered, "Let them all pay, even though 
they have become Muslims, except those who have gone to Mecca 
and are hajjis.”” Seeing that they had renounced their faith, and also"? 
had to pay the kharaj, they began to go to Mecca, because of the kha- 
raj. They are all hajjis. Few among them pay the Kharaj and they are - 
called Rumeli k‘azis.'' There are many Bulgarian monasteries every- 
where in Bosnia. Five miles from the city, on a high mountain, there 


| It refers to the Bosna River. 

? Founded in the 13" century, Sarajevo was a major trading and manufac- 
turing town of Rumeli during Turkish rule. 

3 Text reads shen, from the Turkish sen (cultivated or civilized). 

^ From the Turkish beylerbey (governor-general). 

5.Simeon must have confused the local Serbian dialect, as well as the 
Serbian inhabitants of the region, with the Bulgarians, see Ormandzhian, 42. 

$ Text reads kharajch‘i, from the Turkish harac-ç1 (collector of the kha- 
raj—tax or tribute). 

? From the Arabic kardj (tax; the Ottomans used the term to denote taxes 
paid by non-Muslims or tax upon effects). 

* Text reads ghapi, from the Turkish kapı (gate), in this case the Sublime 
Porte or Babiáli: the main headquarters of the Ottoman State, comprising the 
offices of the Grand Vizier. 

? [t refers to one who has gone on a pilgrimage (aj) to Mecca. 

10 Text reads ham, from the Persian ham (also). 

!! From the Turkish gazi (one who fights on behalf of Islam; frontier 
raiders into a non-Muslim country). 
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is a famous and magnificent monastery. They told us that 300 villages 
were part of this diocese. Entering it, we looked around and blessed 
the Lord. Next to the monastery was a large warm spring, which 
turned thirteen! mills. At another place, near Huluba, we saw large 
pools, and chambers” made of stone, resembling those in Bursa, built 
by kings. All the people in Bosnia speak Bulgarian [49]. Besides the 
name of Muhammad, which they utter. when taking an oath, they do 
not understand a word of Turkish. That is why they say, “T‘akomi 
boga, i vira Méhmédsk‘a,” which means, “By God and Muhammad’s 
religion,” and so forth. 

From there we reached the city of K‘ilis, on the border’ of [the 
land of] the Franks, in two and a half days. This side belongs to the 
Turks and that side, the Franks. A river flows in between. On route 
[to the border], however, we experienced so much sorrow, difficulty, 
fear and torment from robbers and bandits that even [a caravan of] 
500 or 600 people feared to move on. 

We ascended a mountain, which was [so] high and steep that, ex- 
cept for mules, no horses or beasts of burden could climb it. It was 
covered completely by steep sharp” stones, so that one could not step 
anywhere except on the arranged wooden steps and stairs, which one 
climbed with difficulty and with the help of mules and grooms. 
Within the boundaries of K'ilis we did not see earth, only stones. 
Even the fields and orchards grow on small stones without [earth].° A 
thousand-fold praise to the miracle-performing Lord that, on such 
stones, without any earth, grass, plants, and orchards grow like in Je- 
rusalem, for Jerusalem is also stony and dry. 

[50] When we crossed to the other side of the river and entered the 
fortress of Spilit (Spalato/Split), soldiers came to meet us.° We were 
overjoyed and thought that they had come to honor us. But, they took 


! SL reads “12.” | 
? Text reads hujura, from the Arabic Aujra, Turkish hiicre (cell, room, 
chamber, alcove, or niche). It refers to the baths of Huluba. 
. > Text reads sinór, from the Turko-Greek sınır (frontier, border, boundary 
limit). | 
* Text reads sirvi, from the Turkish sivri (sharp, pointed). 
$ Text reads bila, from the Arabic bi-lä (without). 
é Siméon had crossed into the territory of Venice, which at that time con- 
trolled much of the Dalmatian coast. See Map 4. 
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us to a house, which is called Nazaret',' shut the door on us, and left. 
Not knowing their language, or the circumstances surrounding the 
event, we remained there in depressing sorrow and cried all day. In 
the evening, looking out of the window, we saw many merchants— 
Christians and Muslims—from various cities: Istanbul, Angora, 
Edirne, [New] Julfa and other gawars. Conversing with them, we 
asked, “Why have they detained us?” They replied that such was their 
custom; even if the Sultan of Turkey came they had to put him in 
quarantine. Hearing this, we became so distressed and such an irrepa- 
rable melancholy took over us that our entire being was disturbed and . 
our tongues dried out. We suffered thus in jail and in chains and even 
avoided each other; no one came to visit us and we did not see any- 
one. On the second day they brought a gvardiandi that is, a nazr, 
and said that he shall carry out and buy whatever we wish. However, 
we did not know his tongue, nor did he know ours. [51] We, therefore, 
explained to him via hand signs,’ like dumb people. If we asked for 
food, even fruit, they handed it to us through the window and we 
threw out the money. Seeing all these difficult calamities, which had 
descended upon our heads, I, with a deep sigh, Posen the follow- 
ing lament”: 


O Lord, save us from here 
from this quarantine in a foreign land, 
We fell into this carelessly‘ 
a heavy calamity has befallen us. 
This quarantine is a prison’ 
a trap for innocent people, 
Without a writ or God’s command 
but through a law, created by fools." 


! The term is derived from the Arabic nazärat (inspection), the Italian 
lazzaretto (leper house), and the Polish lazaret (quarantine). It is used in the 
text to denote a quarantine station against the plague. 

? It is from the Italian guardiano (warder, guard, or caretaker). 

? It is from the Arabic nazir (superintendent, overseer). - 

* Text reads ishmar, from the Turkish igmar (sign, nod, wink). 

? Absent from PL. 

5 Text reads ghafil, from the Arabic Safil (careless). — 

; Text reads zéndan, from the Persian zendan (prison, jail). 
8 Text reads akhmar, from the Arabic IPM (stupid); also Arabic Aimar 
(ass). 
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This quarantine, like an envious beast! 
has no bread or water, 
There is only a dumb gviardian 
there are large mosquitoes and fleas. 
This quarantine resembles Hades 
it melts the bones of mankind, 
O Lord, cure (save)! us from here 
So that we can depart from its gates. 
We miss the faces of people 
and various tasty dishes, 
If we call someone 
they flee from us in disgust. 
We are filled with great mourning and sorrow 
save us, O Lord, from this ordeal, 
[52] These pitiless people 
have kept us for forty days. 
Woe to him who finds himself here 
he who did not bring an abundance of money, 
He will soon realize the state? he is in 
it is neither death, nor life. 
Lord, show us the way 
lead us out through the gates, 
_ [So that] we can go and see the land of the Franks? 
the tombs of Peter and Paul. 


They came every week, examined our wom clothes,’ bags, silk, 
shook them and hung them on ropes. They hung thus until evening. 
[Meanwhile], we somewhat comforted ourselves by talking to the 
Armenians who stood at a distance. They told us that there were dif- 
ferent quarantines: those who have beeswax, hides, or morocco 
leather,’ and other similar goods, but do not have mohair,” they keep 


! Text reads derman, from the Persian darmán (remedy). 

? Text reads hal, from the Arabic kål (state, condition). 

° Text reads frankistan, from the Persian frangistän (Europe, Land of the 
Franks). | 

* Text reads p'art'al, from the Turkish partal/parsal (old, worn clothes). 

? Text reads sakhtian, from the Turkish sahtiyan, Persian saktiyän (soft 
Morocco leather). 

€ Text reads f'uy, from the Turkish ziy (hair, fur, down, something that 
sheds); in this case it probably refers to goat’s hair or mohair. 
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twenty-five days. Those who have goods made of felt,’ leather, wool, 
or items! made of mohair, are kept for forty days. If they have nothing 
with them, they are kept for twenty days. We had nothing, but the 
vardapet had several rolls! of wool to present as [special] gifts [to the 
Pope]; because of that they detained us for forty days. Alas! Alas! 
Alas! Woe is me! The vardapet grieved, was very depressed, cried 
and cursed them, was irate and vexed, sighed, saying that we had 
freely, voluntarily and independently entered this gloomy prison. 

[53]At the conclusion of the forty days they took us out. Entering 
the city, we saw magnificent churches, tall bell towers made of stone 
and large church bells, with a pleasant and sweet-sounding ring, 
which brought happiness to one’s heart and soul. Large gold-gilded 
crosses stood on top of the churches and bell towers. Muslims were 
no longer visible and the Turkish law did not exist. Everything was 
Christian. Seeing all this, we became overjoyed, cheered up, revived 
in body and soul, so that we even forgot our torments and pains on the 
trip and in the quarantine. From here on, the rule and might of the 
Muslims disappeared and Christ and Christians reigned. The city was 
a seaport. Orchards and fig trees grew all around it. 

We stayed there until the arrival of the boat from Venice, for there 
were bandits (pirates) on that sea as well. After three days we reached 
an island called Zadra (Zadar). Going ashore, we saw magnificent 
churches, monasteries, and the residence of the bishop, built from 
beautiful stones, with towers, as well as an impregnable fortress and 
the city wall, which served as its defenses. 

[54] Leaving there, we continued our journey through beautiful 
places and populated cities and castles, monasteries and fortresses, 
about which I have not written separately. - 





! Text reads k‘éba, from the Turkish kebe (a very thick kind of felt, jacket 
or blanket made of felt). 

? Text reads alat‘, from the Arabic älat (items, things, utensils). 

> Text reads r'op, from the Persian top (whole piece of cloth from the 
loom). 

* Text reads armaghan, from the Persian armagän (a present brought 
from a journey). 

5 Zadar is a port on the Dalmatian coast and is surrounded by islands. See 

map 4 for Siméon’ s route from Constantinople to Venice. 
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6 


Venice 


Finally, we reached a beautiful harbor, the famous, glorious, and 
amazing city, the island created by God, magnificent Venice. After a 
two-day journey by sea, the glorious Copper City” was visible, to- 
gether with the belfry of St. Mark and other churches. 

We stayed there for two and a half months, for there was a solid 
- stone Armenian church, which had burial vaults, cells, large living 
spaces, refectories, and rooms for guests) There were two abegha 
and one erets'. We also met four bishops who had turned’ [left the 
Armenian Church]: Yayji Hovhanés, Martiros, Ghazar Arjishets‘i,” 
and Petros Karkrts‘i.° They told us that there were several bishops in 
Spain, all of them had converted [to Catholicism]. There were ten 
Armenian families; the rest had converted. However, there were 
many [Armenian] merchants. 

[55] This city strikes everyone as amazing and marvelous, for, al- 
though it is not an island, it is neither on land or on the sea, but, like 


' Here Siméon, for the first time, uses the Armenian term nawahangist 
(harbor). i 

? Siméon equates Venice with the “Copper City," of the various medieval 
legends; see Patmut'iwn Bghntse K'aghak'in (Constantinople, 1792). The 
copper and bronze used in San Marco and other structures of Venice may be 
another reason. 

. ? It refers to the “Armenian House,” or the “Casa degli Armeni,” an alms- 
house, as well as a place for Armenian travelers, referred to as early as the 
13" century. In 1689, the Armenian church of Surb Khach' (Holy Cross) was 
constructed next to this house on the Armenian Street or “Calle degli Ar- 
meni.” For more details, see Gh. Alishan, Hay Venet (Venice, 1896), 144, 
181. 

—. * Text reads aght'arma, from the Turkish aktarma (turn over, change); in 
this case it implies converted to Catholicism. 

? According to Akinean, Siméon may have had the following bishops in 
. mind: Hovhannés Chet‘unts‘i, Martiros Ashod, and Ghazar of Aleppo, who, 
in 1584, were sent by Kat'oghikos of Cilicia, Azaria of Julfa, to Europe to 
discuss a union of the two Churches, NA, 54n. See also A. Palchean, Pat- 
mut'iwn kat‘oghiké vardapetut'ean i hays (Vienna, 1878), 313. 

* It refers to the future Kat'oghikos of Cilicia, Petros of Karkar (1602- 
1609). 

7 That is, only ten Armenian families had remained faithful to the Arme- 
nian Apostolic Church. 
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the monument to Hercules, is built in the sea, on a very solid founda- - 
tion. One cannot see such buildings anywhere else. No one, except 
God, can construct such edifices. It is built on water from unpolished 
stones, each the size of a man; ihe streets are [covered with] water 
[canals]. 


San Mark*o (San Marco) 


. We first went to San Marco, that is, [the church of] Mark the Evan- 
gelist. It is large, and is the main church [of Venice]. On top, in front 
of the cupola, there stood three copper columns.' During holidays . 
they placed a religious [church]? banner’ there. Above them were four 
wild horses cast in bronze. The gateposts, as well as the gates of San 
Marco, are made of bronze. They are decorated with such ornate carv- 
ings and statues that they cannot be described in writing’ or depicted 
in any other way. No matter how long one looks at them, one cannot 
get one's fill of their beauty. The horses, glittering with gold, look at 
each other, as if alive. Higher, around the cupolas, are statues of the 
apostles and the four evangelists carved from white marble, and other 
amazing things from white marble. 

[56] Entering inside, we saw an amazing vaulted structure. On the 
four main walls of the church, inlaid in pure gold and lapis lazuli, 
were depicted the fascinating passion of Christ and [the lives of] other 
saints. Approaching the main altar, we bowed to God and the holy 
evangelist and asked for forgiveness for our sins and those of our de- 
ceased. We went forward, where in the chapel, built from a rare and 
precious white marble laid the body of Mark. The cupola stands on 
three columns, which they say resemble gold and at night glow 


| The three tremendous bronze masts were symbols of the city and its 
maritime power. 
? That is, the sign of the lion, the symbol of St. Mark. 

? Text reads khach‘alam, from the Armenian khach‘ (cross) and the Ara- 
bic jalam (banner, flag). 

* It refers to the four magnificent bronze horses which stood on the tri- 
umphal arch of Nero, and later, that of Trajan in Rome. Constantine took 
them to Constantinople. They were taken to Venice in 1204, after the Fourth 
Crusade. 

* Text reads ghalamov, from the Arabic qalam (pen) and the Armenian 
suffix ov (with). 

* Text reads p'usus, from m Persian fusiis (inlaying, setting in wood or 
mosaic). 
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brighter than lava. On the ceiling of the cupola there is an image of 
Mark made of pure gold, which the viewers look upon with mouths 
wide open from wonder. The entire floor was also inlaid with mosa- 
ics.’ You can see everything that has occurred in the world there. You 
can see every animal, beast, tree, and bird. The diversity of the colors 
of marble dazzled’ the eyes and it was a shame to damage,’ with 
one’s feet, this marvelous floor laid down by such great masters. 

They told us that San Marco’s treasury* could not be evaluated,” 
for it was [57] uncountable and its gold was spread throughout all 
[trading] cities. There were three large rubies set on the frontal wall of 
_the main altar, each the size of an egg. They told us that each cost 
100,000 grósh. There we saw a candelabra’ made of fluorescent 
stone. They said that it was taken from the treasury of King Constan- 
tine and that it was beyond value, maybe costing three times" 100,000 
red gold coins, or even more; for it blazed like a fire. We also saw ten 
pearls that were [on the altar]; each was the size of a pigeon's egg. I 
do not mention the sapphires,’ multi-colored diamonds, emeralds, and 
other expensive gemstones, priceless and matchless. We saw a long 
‘and genuine horn of a rhinoceros, which is worth an entire treasury. 
These priceless and unseen gemstones are only displayed on holidays 
and are hidden away in other times. Who can count the gold and sil- 
ver [church] utensils? There was a jeweler’! from Istanbul [with us]; 
he said in amazement that each gemstone was worth an entire prov- 
ince." Seeing this we gave thanks to the Lord, who gave the Chris- 


! Text reads p‘ususk‘ér, from the Persian fusiiskar (inlaid in wood or with 
mosaics). | 

? Text reads khamashmish, from the Turkish kamasmaz (to be dazzled). 

* Text reads khmish, from the Turkish ums (to get spoiled). 

* The treasury contains most of the booty from the sack of Constantin- 
ople. 

> Text reads héséb, from the Arabic hisäb (counting, numbering). 

ê It refers to grósz, a small Polish coin worth 1/100 of a zfoty. 

7 Text reads sham ch'rakh, from the Persian Sam‘ (candle) and cerág 

(lamp, light). l 

l 8 Text reads darba, from the Arabic żarb, Turkish darba (times, times 
struck). 

? Text reads yaghut', from the Arabic yaqit (sapphire). 

1° Text reads k‘érgérdan, from the Persian kargadan (rhinoceros). 

" Text reads johardar, from the Persian gauhardar (jeweler, goldsmith). 

Text reads véliyat', from the Arabic wildyat/Persian veldyat/Turkish 
vilayet (dominion, district, province, country). 
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tians such glory and might, such splendor and power. We [Armeni- 
ans], because of our sins and our pitiful life, have lost all this and 
have become prisoners of foreigners and Muslims. | 


[58[ The Bell-Tower 


The next day we climbed the bell-tower. Its height up to the bell is 
300 steps. From there, to the top cupola, where the cross is, there are 
another 100 steps. On top of the cupola, expertly molded’ from 
bronze, was an angel the size of a man. It appeared the size of a bird 
from down below. In one hand it held a sword, and with the finger of 
the other it indicated that it was an angel, the leader of all navigators" 
and people. The amazing mechanism’ was so wisely constructed, that 
` it indicated with its finger the direction of the wind. 


The Palace of the King [Doge] 


In front of San Marco, there was a large plaza, below it was the sea; 
on its left was the Doge's palace, beautifully constructed, magnificent 
and multi-storied. The rooms in which he [the Doge] lives are cov- 
ered in pure gold, with sheets? of gold and lapis lazuli, and are deco- 
rated by great painters.’ Various animals and plants are sculpted out 
of marble in the same artful manner. The doorposts and the gateposts 
of the palace are unmatched and indescribable. One cannot describe 
them in writing or speech. On top of the gates, sculpted from white 
marble, is a beautiful life-like maiden, with a crown set with pearls 
[59] and expensive gemstones. In her right hand she held a double- 
edged sword, and in her left hand, scales. It was inscribed that the 





! The above two sentences are absent from PL. 

* [t refers to the Campanile of San Marco. Its spire is decorated by an an- 
gel indicating the direction of the wind. Earlier it also served as a lighthouse 
for the Venetian fleet. | B 

> Text reads t'esnif, from the Arabic tasnif (composed of, compiled). 

* Text reads khulavuz, from the Turkish kılavuz (pilot, guide, or naviga- 
tor). 

? Text reads “talisman.” | 

É Text reads varakh, from the Turkish varak, Arabic varaq (leaf, metal 
beaten into sheet cover). 

© 7 Text reads nakhash, from the Arabic naqāš (painter, carver, or en- 
graver). ; 
8 The above refers to the Palazzo Ducale. 
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crown symbolized the kingdom, while the maiden, the chastity of the 
city, which from its beginnings to this day has not fallen into foreign 
hands; no one else has ruled over it, and it has not served anyone; 
none of its enemies has ruled over it or conquered it. It has remained 
unconquerable and unshakable like the maiden.' The scales symbolize 
justice; as in all books everywhere, they symbolize a just court. The 
drawn sword symbolizes God’s wrath, for as Paul said, “If you offend 
each other, commit impure acts, and are not like a speck of dust on 
the scales, he shall raise his sword [wrath] against you.”” Thus, seeing 
the huge sword, be warned! 

In front of the palace, there is a magnificently built mint,’ resem- 
bling a strong fortress. There is nothing like it anywhere else. Out- 
side, on both sides of the gates, were two large and ugly mermen, 
made of marble, nude and shameless. They held a thick club in one 
hand and a large stone in the other. If one wished to enter, he would 
think that they planned to hit him. On top of the mint there were mar- 
ble carvings of the master-builder and his workmen; each held a sym- 
bolic item in his hands, which I cannot describe separately.‘ 

[60] On the square, by the sea, there were two large marble col- 
umns. On one of them there was a figure, made of bronze, of St. 
George on a horse, holding a spear, and a dragon; on the other column 
was a terrible-looking dragon.’ On one side [of the square] of San . 
Marco, where people urinated, there was a trough, [decorated] with a 
Frank carrying a pig on his back. During his flight his headgear® had 
fallen to one side and had exposed his mangy head; the mould was 
visible. The pig was biting his nose and ear. Everyone came and uri- | 
nated on his head.’ 


! The above is similar to the description given by Khach‘atur 


T‘okhat‘ets‘i, see K. Melik'-Ohanjanyan, ed. Patmut'iwn P'arezi ew Ven- 
nayi, Patmut'iwn Venetik kaghak'in (Erevan, 1966), 270. 

? The above is a paraphrase of Colossians 3.5-6; Romans 1.18. 

? Text reads darbkhana, from the Turkish darbhane, originally from the 
Arabo-Persian iarräbkäna (a mint for coining). 

^ Simeon refers to the Zecca (mint), located at the end of the library (Li- 

beria Sansoviniana). 

? These monolithic granite columns were brought from the East in the 
12" century and presented to the Venetian Doge. 

? Text reads sarégh, from the Turkish sarik (turban). 

’ This paragraph is absent from PL. 
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The Clock House' 


On the right side [of the square] there was a tall clock tower? We 
asked to be taken upstairs. Coming to the lower floor, we saw many 
turnstiles? and iron wheels, which rotated the clock. On the outside it 
was built like clocks in any other place—in the shape of a circle. 
There was an iron hand on the [hour] hand, which, with its finger, 
pointed to the numbers on the circle, namely to what time it was. The 
other circle indicated the cycle of the moon. The middle floor also 
demonstrated the skill of its builders: there was a sphere there, resem- 
bling the moon, made of pure blue lapis lazuli. If the moon in the sky 
. was getting smaller, then half of the sphere in the middle of the blue 
circle was blue, while the other half was yellow; 1f the month was 
young, then the sphere was also young; thus everyone knew if the 
moon was new or old. Higher up was a large and angry lion, [61] that 
is, St. Mark, who according to the vision of the Prophet Ezekiel and - 
others, said, “In the middle of it was something like four living crea- 
tures.” One has the face of an eagle—that is, John the Evangelist, the 
second the face of an ox, that is, Luke, the third the face of a man, 
that is Matthew, the fourth the face of a lion, that is Mark.’ Since this ` 
city is the domain of Mark the Evangelist, his symbol appears every- 
where in the city, on all doors, as well as on the sails of all boats. A 
gospel lay on the chest of the lion. He looked alive and looked angrily 
on the people below. Bowing before him and genuflecting was the 
ruler of the city, the Doge,“ as if he were giving him the accounts of 
the church treasury, as if to say, "I have not spent the money, have not 
lost, squandered it on secular affairs, and have not coveted after even - 
one coin.” To the onlookers, it seemed that the lion wanted to tear 
him to pieces. 

Climbing even higher, we saw the three kings, made of wood and 
covered with gold leaf. They were made with such artistry that, when 


! Text reads sahat'a-tun, from the Arabic sd‘at (clock, time) and Arme- 
nian tun (house). 

? Siméon refers to the Torre dell Orologia. 

3 Text reads dólab, from the Turkish dolap, Persian dol-db (turnstile, wa- 
ter wheel). 

* Ezekiel 1.5. 

* Ibid., 1.10. 

6 Siméon uses the term duk'a (from dux) to refer to the Doge. 
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people saw them, they immediately took their hats off. We, seeing 
them also, in our heart praised the Lord, who gave man wisdom. 

During holy days, they [the three kings] were taken outside, for 
there were doors on both sides and a wide space between them, cov- 
ered in lapis lazuli and decorated with stars like the blue skies. In the 
midst of the blue sky, there was a very beautiful Holy Virgin made of 
white marble [62], holding her only-begotten son in her hands. Above 
her head was a star brighter than all the others. During Easter, 
Christmas, and other holy days, this star flies out and strikes a small 
bell. Then the doors open by themselves and a large crowd of observ- 

.ers gathers. First, the archangel Gabriel comes out from the door on 
the right, holding a trumpet in his hand. After him come King Melkon 
and then the others, one after the other. Coming before the Mother of 
God, they, like living beings, bow, take off their crowns, and holding 
gifts in their hands, offer them to the newborn boy. They then go in- 
side through the other door and the door closes. 

From there we climbed to the very top, where the clock is located. 
There we saw a large bell. Two figures of large and powerful black 
Ethiopian Negroes stood on either side of it. They were completely 
naked and held huge hammers in their hands. When the clock showed 
the full hour, they, like living men, struck the bell with their ham- 
mers, one from one side, the other from the other. Seeing all this, we 
praised the marvel of God, Who gave mankind such artistic talents, as 
He Himself said with His holy lips, "For the children of this age are 
more shrewd in dealing with their own generation than are the [63] 
children of light."' Praised be the Lord. Amen. 

From there we returned home. 


Monasteries and Churches 


On the following day we went to stroll around the city. We saw amaz- 
ing, very tall, arched houses with four, five, and six stories, built in 
the deep sea, as well as bridges, which were unprecedented and in- 
comprehensible to the viewer. 

We also saw a beautiful and highly vaulted monastery with a cu- 
pola, as well as many other monasteries and nunneries and large 
churches built entirely from marble. They were all magnificent, one 
better than the other. One has to have a thousand eyes to see them 


properly. 


! Luke 16.8. 
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They told us that there was a large convent, where there are 500 
maidens. They cast the children of whores there. There is the follow- 
ing rule in the land of the Franks: Each city has a church, which is a 
sanctuary, from olden days; if someone kills a person or commits one 
of the seven deadly sins and seeks refuge in the church, he is saved, 
and no one can take him out of there, not even the King. 

There is also another convent: if a prostitute, widow, or maiden 
gets pregnant [and gives birth], she brings the infant at night and 
leaves it at the nunnery, for there is a window [64] and a small bell 
under it. She places the infant by the window and rings the bell. They 
immediately are aware of this [in the convent], rush and take the ille- 
gitimate child, feed him/her with goat's and sheep's milk, until he or 
she grows up and comes of age. The abbess then calls all the nuns, 
gathers all the children, boys and girls, born from prostitutes and says 
to them, “My sons and daughters! Know that we are not your moth- 
ers, but you were born in the following manner.” She then explains 
everything to them in detail. After that she explains God’s laws and 
commands and shows them God’s and the world’s paths, spiritual and 
carnal. For in the land of the Franks, girls and women are really edu- 
cated; there is no one that cannot read, including porters, sailors,” 
muleteers,’ and shepherds. She then turns to them and adds: 

“O children! Until now you were ignorant and boorish, but now 
you have become wise and of age, for you know good and evil. We 
kept you here and raised you for the love of God. We, like a mother, 
took your worries upon ourselves and taught you the Holy Scriptures. 
Now tell us: What do you wish? Do you want to stay here and [65] 
serve God to the end of your life, or go into the world and get mar- 
ried?” Those who are filled with the Holy Spirit reply, “Holy mother 
and our spiritual parents, we do not want to leave here and go into the 
false, sinful, and depraved world.” The mother [superior] says, “Look 
and be aware for, as you see, serving God is difficult.” But they reply, 
“We, by our own will and voluntarily, take upon ourselves all the suf- 
fering and rely on God’s mercy and your saintly prayers. We hope 
that you shall accept us, the unworthy, into your sacred monastery.” 

The mother [superior], realizing their fervent love and wish and the 


! Text reads hinn ut‘, should read i Anut' (from the olden days). 

i - Text reads pich, from the Turkish pic (bastard, illegitimate child). 
? Text reads true vardapets. 
; Text reads gemiji, from the Turkish gemici (sailor). 
$ Text reads Khat'er, ji, from katırcı (muleteer). 
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desire in their hearts, cuts their hair, after many exhortations and ser- 
mons, and puts the habit on them. If it is a girl, then she stays with 
them unto death, serving the Lord; if it is a boy, they send him to the 
monastery. Having gone there, he pursues a religious vocation, until 
he becomes a virtuous monk. Those who do not wish to remain in a 
monastery say, “Holy mother, we cannot abide by monastic regula- 
tions, allow us to leave here.” They release them, give them dona- 
tions, and either marry them off or send them to learn a trade. Thus, 
with kind and useful instructions, they save the souls of many inno- 
cent young people and become the reason [66] for many good deeds, 
for in other lands, parents, from fear and shame, do not permit the 
birth of innocent children. With drugs and various other methods, 
they kill the newly born or do not permit them to be born. 


On the Peculiarities of the City 


I shall tell you about other wonders in the city of Venice, which shall 
. elicit great amazement from listeners, without burdening the reader. 
Miraculously, the city is built in the sea from large stones and rocks, 
resembling mountains; like bridges spanning rivers, the churches, 
houses and buildings are situated in the sea. All around them is water, 
the streets are also water, and if you want to go somewhere, to visit a 
neighbor, you have to go by boat.' What is amazing is that the sea 
here ebbs and flows twice per day. It swells and expands like the river 
Selhovam which existed at the time of the Prophet Isaiah.^ The same 
is true with this sea. It rises up to the height of a man from nightfall to 
daybreak, and from daybreak to nightfall it falls down, and like a 
river it ebbs and flows so rapidly that it is clearly seen by everyone. 
That is the reason that no king has been able to take the city, for the 
conditions are not constant; it is sometimes a sea, other times a marsh; 
[67] if they come on boats they get stuck; if on horseback, they 
drown; it is impossible to approach it by land. 


! Text reads p'éréma, from the Greco- Turkish pereme (heavy two-oared 
boat, gondola). 

? It refers to the Shiloah River, Isaiah 8.5-8. The river is located southeast 
. from Jerusalem at the foot of Mt. Sion. Its water is very tasty as is consid- 
ered holy by both Christians and Muslims. 
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The Arsenal! 


They also showed us the arsenal,’ which is surrounded like a large 
castle with a wide and unassailable wall and water. They told us that 
there were 500 galleons inside, and that each galleon cost 5000 to 
8000 kurus and maybe more, for they do not resemble the boats of Is- 
tanbul or barges.* It [the armory] has so many goods and treasures, 
arms’ and weapons, gunpowder” and pellets cannons and muskets,’ 
javelins! and coats of mail,’ and other various types of weapons of 
war, that we were amazed [and asked] why there were so many weap- 
ons. They told us that all of this belonged to [the basilica of] St. Mark 
and that if they had to go [to war] today they were ready. All the 
items in their possession, [arms in] expectation [for war], ships, and 
other things belonged to St. Mark. They told us that it has countless" 
riches, for there has never been a richer church. Although St. Peter’s 
has goods and a treasury, it [also] has many expenses and does not 
have an overseer like that of St. Mark. The entire country is rich; the 
citizens are wealthy and prosperous as well. If anyone in the city has 
five or ten thousand kuruş, everyone is amazed how such a destitute’? — 
person survives. It is surprising that Venice has a large population and 
everything is very expensive. The sea has occupied everything around 
and there is no dry land. Bread is [68] scarce and water and rain is 
everywhere; all the houses are made of stone and are expensive. Meat 
for cooking costs twenty drams, the same for a chicken. They do not 
drink water at all, just wine. Drinking water is brought by boats from 
other places. i 


! Text reads zinaran (Armenian for arsenal). It refers to the arsenal of 
Venice, which was founded in 1104. 

> Text here reads t'érskhana, from the Turkish tershane (arsenal). 

? Text reads mavona, from Turkish mavuna (barge). 

^ Text reads yaragh, from the Turkish yarak/yaraé (arms, armor). 

* Text reads barut', from the Persian bdriit (gunpowder). 

° Text reads fndukh, from the Turkish findik (pellet, ball). 

7 Text reads t'fank', from the Persian tufang (musket). 

8 Text reads harba, from the Arabic harba (javelin). 

? Text reads zreh, from the Persian zireh (coat of mail). 

' Text reads intizar, from the Arabic intizar (waiting, expectation). 

" Text reads hésapsiz, from the Turkish hesapsiz (countless). 

? Text reads sefil, from Arabic sefil (poor, miserable, destitute). 
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Census 


They told us that Venice has 20,000 porters, 40,000 gondolas, 40,000 
bridges, 40,000 prostitutes, 14,000 clerics, 365 large marble 
churches, monasteries and nunneries, together with alms-houses, or- 
chards, mansions, as well as guesthouses, hospitals, and hospices, 
© where they heal the sick for Christ's sake. We learned this not from 
simple and useless men, but from knowledgeable and wealthy locals. 
It is not surprising that the Franks record everything in a register,” not 
only important things, but minor details as well. They told us that 


© they sell 2,000 kuruş worth of greens’ every day and 2000 [kuruş] of 


fish; you can imagine the rest for yourselves. 
The Convent 


There live such wealthy prostitutes, that one of them, who had re- 
pented her sins and evil ways, built a convent from solid marble, two 
miles from the city, on the water. She gathered girls and entered the 
monastery with them in order to [69] serve God. The convent is active 
to this day and we saw it with our own eyes. They said that 50,000 
florins were spent on its construction. She also left another 50,000 as 
a charitable endowment to the convent, so that no matter how many 
nuns there were, they could eat and drink from the income. 

We witnessed many other wondrous things, such as amazing and 
unmatched buildings, about which I cannot describe separately and 
inform you, my dear brothers, for verbosity causes boredom among 
listeners, and an unending narrative makes the reader weary and puts 
him to sleep. 

However, at a distance of one mile from the city, there was an 
amazing and noble monastery, called Surb Georg, which they call the 
Armenian Monastery, where they bury Armenians.’ 





' Text reads kopru, from the Turkish köprü (bridge). 

? Text reads déftar, from the Arabic daftar (register, registry). 

? Text reads savz, from the Persians sabz/sabzi (greens, herbs). 
. * Refers to the monastery on the island of San Giorgio, which adjoins the 
great church of San Giorgio Maggiore and which since the 17" century be- 
longs to the Benedictines. There is -a cemetery nearby, where Armenians 
were buried since the 14" century. See Alishan, Hay-Venet, 152. 
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The Glass Factory in Móran 


Two miles outside [of Venice], there is a city called Moran (Mu- 
rano).! Various utensils, vases, and cups from precious glass are ex- 
ported from here; unique bowls and many other items, which are sold 
in Galata. All of these [70], as well as pure crystal,’ are made here, in 
Murano, and are then taken to other countries, including Poland. They 
say that 40,000 men, women, and girls are engaged in this craft. They 
prepare beads,' false coral and false pearls; merchants and buyers 
are well aware of this. 


Shops 


There are such wealthy shops in Venice, that if you buy merchandise? 

costing 5,000 or even 10,000 kuruş, it will not be noticed. There are 

such wealthy merchants there, that one man can purchase an entire 

shipload of goods, just like our man [Zak'aria]' who sold the 300 

bales of wool which he had brought, in a matter of three days and was 

paid in full;* half in cash and half in red fine cloth. What he could not 
sell in another land in a year's time, he sold here in three days. There 

are artisans all over the city. You can find anything in their stores you . 
wish in the world, rare’ and extraordinary, or you can order it. There 

are such talented people in this land that you cannot find them in any 

other country. They cannot make souls; otherwise they are masters of 

every skill. There are 40,000 shops, and in each one hangs an image 

of the Holy Mother of God with an oil lamp in front of it, for these 

people greatly honor the Mother of God. 


! It refers to Murano, located on an island of the same name. It was built 
the same time as Venice. It was and remains the glass-making center of Ven- 
ice. 

? Text reads bilór, from the Arabic balliir (rock crystal, cut glass). 

? Text reads bonjukh, from the Turkish boncuk (bead). 

^ Text reads mérjan, from the Persian marján (coral). 

5 Text reads éshab, from the Arabic asbäb (implements, utensils, materi- 
als, appliances, goods, chattel, cloths, furniture, luggage, etc.) — 

$ Text reads érzak, from the Arabic arzäg (goods, possessions). 

7 Refers to the wool brought by Zak'aria of Van; see Chapter 5. 

8 Text reads hakhlashmish, from the Turkish haklas (to settle accounts). 

? Text reads t'ohva, from the Arabic tuhfat (rare, choice). 

10 Text reads hunar, from the Persian konar (skill, ability, art, talent). 
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[71] The Image of the Holy Mother of God 


On the left wall of [the Cathedral of] St. Mark there is a miraculous 
icon,’ before which everyone constantly genuflected and took off 
their hats. They told us that the icon could perform miracles; when 
someone travels by land or sea and does not return at the appointed 
time, and his family does not know if he is dead or alive, they light a 
candle in front of the icon. If the flame goes out and dies, it means 
that he is dead; if it continues to burn, even in a strong wind, they 
know that he is alive. Glory to God, the Lord. 


Rayt ‘al (Rialto) 


In the middle of the city, there is a large plaza, called Rialto.” Here 
they sell sixty, seventy, and 100 coils of good and expensive woolen 
cloth, such as Italian scarlet, k'arzia, falandush, and others. They 
say that they bundle up 1000 loops of woolen cloth there daily. 

On the Rialto, there was an amazing, tower-like, high bridge," like 
that of Yalénkzkogh Khaysar,? under which passed large boats with 
sails, for there is a wooden [draw] bridge on top, which they remove, 
so that the top of the masts’ do not hit the bridge. | 
There were twelve porters, who throughout the twelve months car- 
 ried bags of pure red gold to the mint. We also saw, in one of the 
shops, a tooth of a fish, which was thick and had the length of two 
men. 


[72] The Harbor 


There was also a big prison [in Venice], where they locked up crimi- 
. nals; those sentenced to death were sent, as in Istanbul, to the galle- 
ons. There was a small galley there, on which they daily taught 


! [t refers to the icon of the Madonna of Nicopeia. 
? It refers to the center of Venice, the Rialto Market. 
` It refers to kersey (a coarse cloth woven from short-stapled wool). 
.. *]tis a type of woolen cloth, probably from the Dutch/Flemish valan- 
dish. | 
5 It refers to the Rialto Bridge. 
° It refers to the famous Tekgóz Bridge over the Kizil-Irmak River near 
Kayseri. | | 
7 Text reads dirék, from the Turkish direk (mast, pole). 
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prisoners to row the oars; if they could not learn it, they beat their na- 
ked' bodies so much, that blood flowed. Thus, having taught them, 
they sent them to the war-ships, for they did not accept those who did 
not know how to row. There were many Muslims, Janissaries, sipa- 
his,’ zai‘ms, and others on their [Venetian] galleys. They shaved their - 
beards and all the hair [from their heads], and chained them in pairs. . 
Their gondolas are of a different type; they glide like snakes and 
move fast, for they are lined with brightly polished steel’ at the bot- 
tom, front, and back. In some boats they put four or six oarsmen,” in 
others only two, while others have only one. They paddle standing up 
and not sitting, like in Istanbul. The boat, which has two oarsmen, is 
large and has a table for two or three men in the middle. It is covered 
with an expensive woolen cloth, resembling atlas, with four small 
windows? on four sides, resembling a Polish k‘arét‘a.° They sit there 
with their friends,’ lovers, sweethearts,” beautiful women, and grace- 
ful virgin maidens, eat, drink sweet wines and [73] have a good time. 
They will paddle you as long as you wish, standing either in the front 
or in the back. They move the boat in such a manner that no sailboat 
can move so rapidly. While sitting inside you can see everything, yet 
no one can see you. You can have a good time’ with anyone you 
want. | 


Political Questions 


They told us that a year before our arrival in Venice, the Jesuits were 
driven out for many reasons; for these monks caused much disorder 
and arguments. Incensed, they went and complained to the Pope; he 
ordered the Venetians to take them back and to hand all the churches 





! Text reads jébl, from the Turkish cibil (naked). 

* From the Persian sipah, Turkish sipahi (in Ottoman times it referred to 
knights who held small fiefs; cavalry). — 

> Text reads ch‘alik, from the Turkish çelik (steel). 

* Text reads k'urak'ch'i, from the Turkish kürekçi (oarsman). 

5 Text reads p'enjéra, from the Persian panjara (window, lattice work on 
wood). 

é From the Italian carretta (cart). 

7 Text reads yar from Persian yar (close friend, lover). l 

8 Text reads nigar, from the Persian negdr (sweetheart, beautiful 
woman), 

? Text reads safa, from the Persian safa’ (pleasure, recreation). 
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over to them. However, they [the Jesuits] are evil scoundrels, wild' 
and filthy people; therefore, these coastal’ inhabitants, stubborn and 
disobedient by nature, did not obey the Pope.’ After many discussions 
and letters [the Pope] sent a letter to all the priests [of Venice] not to 
carry out their priestly duties, not to serve Mass, and not to perform 
the seven sacraments of the Church. Fearing excommunication, they 
[the clergy] fled [from Venice]. No merchants or other people dared 
to come to Venice any longer; no vessels came there. 
Then, the very angry prince of the city* in quick temper ordered 
the gathering of the cavalry to place silver pikes’ on St. Mark's 
square, [74] wind them with a cord? of golden chains’ and pour gold 
and silver in its midst. Then the buglers sounded their trumpets and 
criers announced, “Whoever comes, I shall reward? them well and 
. shall give them gifts.” Thus, a great many people of various walks of 
life gathered there. 

Hearing this, the Pope also gathered an army, but seeing that the 
Venetians had more [troops] and were stronger, he wrote a letter to 
the Christian kings, princes, and notables as well as to the emperor of 
the Germans’ to help him against the arrogant soldier. Everyone be- 
gan to dispatch thousands and thousands, and countless multitudes [of 
troops]. Learning this, the ruler [of Venice] was frightened, for he 
knew he could not fight the mighty kings. Then, induced by the devil, 
he broke God's law and sent a letter to the Turkish Sultan, and wrote, 
“All the kings and princes have attacked me. I have no way out ex- 
cept to break my treaties and alliance and to make an alliance with 
you. I, therefore, beg you to swiftly send me 100,000 men. I shall an- 
nihilate them [my enemies] with the sword, and shall hand you their 
lands." When the envoys [75] reached Istanbul and delivered the letter 


! Text reads béri, from the Arabic barri (wild). 

? Text reads yalu, from the Greco-Turkish yalı (seashore residence). 

* [t refers to Pope Paul V, whose high ideal of the papal power led to a 
conflict with Venice in 1607, which, as will be seen, below led to a com- 
promise. 

* It refers to Doge Leonardo Dona (1606-1612). 

? Text reads khazukh, from the Turkish kazik (stake, pile). 

ê Text reads cA'at'n, from the Persian ati (cord, halter). 

’ Text reads zénjel, from the Persian zanjir (chain). 

* Text reads hakh, from the Arabic kaqq (right, payment, to give one's 
right). 

? Text reads Alamanats* kaysr, from the French allemand (German) and 
the German Kaiser (emperor). 
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to the Sultan, the viziers, princes, and all the notables were filled with 
great joy and did not desist from exclaiming [the news]; they happily 
congratulated each other over the great news, saying, “On this great 
and important day God has finally surrendered the Christians into our 
hands. The words of Muhammad have come true, for we have finally 
captured Rome.”’ They encouraged each other, parted, and sent or- 
ders to the beylerbey of Bosnia and to Belgrade; to Silistra, and all the 
cities of Rumeli; to Bulgaria, and to the coastal regions, to Saloniki, 
and other places, as well as to the other side, to the Maghrab and 
Egypt; to the great Rhodes and to Cyprus, and to all the provinces 
near and bordering the land of the Franks, to immediately go to the 
aid of Venice with a large quantity of troops, numbering more than 
12,000. He himself [the Sultan] dispatched a letter to the Doge, stat- _ 
‘ing, “I have sent you, with your money, 12,000 troops to aid you right 
away. I am following them with my own army of 100,000 men and 
my royal treasury.” For the Turks wanted to conquer the land of the 
Franks. However, God did not permit this; God dispersed the imperti- 
nent goals of the unbelievers. For, the King of Spain and the King of 
France, and other notables heard that the seven-headed dragon had 
risen against the Christians [76], and that the Doge of the city of Ven- 
ice, which was the key and the door to the land of the Franks, had re- 
belled. Deeply hurt, they immediately dispatched a courier to the 
Pope, blaming him, and stating, “What has happened that has resulted 
in such a row and such discord in our land? Do you want to surrender 
us into the hands of the enemy? If you do not make peace with Ven- 
ice, our kingdoms will be destroyed and will become the booty of the 
unbelievers.” | 

Hearing this unpleasant news, the Pope fell into great sorrow, and 
~ as the spiritual pastor, regretted’ what had happened and the [coming 
of] war. He wrote to them, stating, “Do what you think is necessary. 
Only save our land from the hands of the infidels." Then, the great 
prince of the Germans, who was a neighbor and a friend of the Doge 
of Venice, together with other princes, after long discussions and en- 
treaties, managed, with difficulty, to convince him [the Doge] to re- 
store peace. They took him to the Pope; he bowed, kissed his right - 
hand, while the latter blessed him and the city and ordered the priests 


! Text reads khézél alma, from the Turkish Kızıl elma (Turkish designa- 
tion for Rome). 

? Text reads p‘oshman, from the Persian paSimdn (sorry, ashamed, peni- 
tent, or abashed). 
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to return. The entire land of the Franks was filled with great joy and 
peace. But the Muslim troops, who hurried as if to a wedding, hearing 
about the peace, turned back in shame. Glory Be to God! 

[77] Venice is so rich and has so much income, that for one day’s 
income it can bring 50,000 armed men and 500 galleons to the sea, 
placing 200 lightly armed men’ on each ship. She is not afraid of any- 
one, for the city is surrounded by the sea. It has only some fear of 
Germany, for it is near; one can even see the mountains. They told us 
that there is no treasury like the one in the church of St. Mark, and 
such plenty and wealth as found in the city of Genoa. That is why the 
mighty ruler of Spain borrowed money, many times, from the coffers 
of Genoa. . "2 


' Text reads Jengch'i, from the Persian jang-ju, Turkish cengcu (warrior). 
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| 7 
In the Realm of the Pope 


When the day of our departure for Rome arrived, there arose among 
us, alas, an argument and misunderstanding instigated by the devil 
and by the envious and perfidious gossip of false brothers. I quarreled 
with Vardapet Zak'aria and we separated from each other. He went to 
Rome, and I remained in Venice for another ten days. Finding a small 
and ready boat [to sail], I boarded it, and after six days reached the 
beautiful city of Ancona. This was also a port and a harbor. It was a 
large and well-built city that stood on a high elevation, and was 
blessed and abundant with fruit. The [78] domain of the Doge extends 
up to here [the border of Ancona]. The cities of the Pope start here 
and the sign of St. Mark is no longer visible; instead, all over the 
gates of the towns and palaces, there are the marble carvings of the 
keys of [St.] Peter and the crown of the Pope. They told us that the 
city was built by the King of Ancona to honor his own name. There 
was a tall mountain in the sea; on top of it stood a large vaulted 
church. They told us that the tomb of the builder is located there, but 
we did not climb up there. We [the Armenians] had a stone church . 
and a hospice’ there, with beds and mattresses.” Due to the pleasant 
air and good climate, I stayed there three days. 

Leaving there, after three days, we reached Madonna. de Loret. 
This is the portrait of the Mother of God, which John the Evangelist - 
asked for during the hour of her Dormition. He gave her a wooden 


- board, and taking it, the Holy Virgin placed it to her face, and by 


God's grace the holy image was imprinted upon the board, which, af- 
ter the Dormition, performed many miracles in Jerusalem and Naz- 
areth. After many years, by God's will, the cathedral and the image 
were transported by angels and brought to this kasaba, where it [the 
image] continues to perform many miracles. The truth of this is evi- 
dent, for the portrait and the house are very old and blackened. Many 
times, kings [79] stole and carried it [the image] away to their land, 
but it returned again to this place, for it deigned to remain here. They 


.! Text reads shpit‘al from the Polish szpital (hospital) and the Italian 
ospedaletto (hospital, hospice). 

? Text reads dóshag, from the Persian düsak (bedding). 

? [t refers to Loreto, a small town near Ancona. It became famous during 
the Middle Ages for its "holy house," where a portrait of the Madonna, di- 
vinely executed, was located. 
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have not touched or destroyed the old structure. They kept it in the 
middle as is, and built an expensive, large, magnificent, and famous 
church, like Hagia Sophia, around it. There are more than 150 priests 
there, not counting the other servants. This is such a famous place of 
pilgrimage that 5,000 to 6,000 pilgrims come here daily. One cannot 
enter it during the day, because of the large crowds.! There was a 
janitor there who knew Turkish. Seeing us, he came down and said, 
“O countrymen,’ do not worry, I shall take you in during the night, 
for now, because of the crowd, it is impossible to enter." Overjoyed, 
we asked, “Who are you and where are you from?" He replied, “I am 
from Kayseri. I was a Sunni? Muslim, a herald. I became a prisoner, 
accepted the true God, was baptized, and became a Christian. It is 
now forty years that I serve this holy cathedral and shall serve longer. 
I have three sons, all are priests." When night came, he, with great 
caution, took us into the chapel. Lifting the coverlet, I saw the all- 
blessed wooden board, blackened and ancient, framed in silver. There 
was a matchless crown on the head of the image, encrusted with 
priceless gems and [80] covered with pearls. In front of it hung ten 
large lampions, each the size of a man, sent by the kings of Spain, 
France, and others. Once a year, they organize a journey for worship- 
ping [the holy image] on account of its numerous miracles. In the land 
of the Franks and in Poland, there is a custom that, in each church 
named after a saint, where she [the image] visits and performs mira- 
cles, these must be recorded on tablets. In this church there were 
1,000 to 2,000 tablets. From among the many, I shall write about one. 
A certain man, from far away, being afflicted with a disease, heard 
about the great miracles [performed] by the holy image. With great 
hope he set out to visit it. When he reached the land of the unbeliever 
heretics, they seized him and took him to their leader, who asked, 
“Where are you going?” The man replied, “To the Madonna de Lo- 
reto." They asked mockingly, “What customary gift are you taking to 
her?" He replied, "Myself and my heart." They said, "Everyone who 
takes an offering holds it in his hands; therefore, you have to hold 


! Text reads khalaba, from the Turkish kalabalik (crowd, mob). 

> Text reads hémshér, from the Persian ham-Sahri (fellow-townsman, 
compatriot, countryman), 

* It refers to the majority of Muslim who consider themselves orthodox, 
that is the ah/ al-Sunna, or those who follow the correct and orthodox theory 
and practice of the traditions of the Prophet Muhammad. For more details, 
see The Cambridge History of Islam, I (Cambridge, 1970), 72. 
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your offering in your hands as well.” The impious ones cut open his 
chest, took out his heart, placed it in his hands, and said, “Carry it!” 
He, with the help of Almighty God and the blessings of the image, 
joyfully rushed and reached holy Loreto, fell in front of the holy im- 
age, and said [81] tearfully, “Receive my heart as a gift, for I have 
nothing else. Heal me, O holy miraculous image!” His heart was im- 
mediately restored to its place and he was healed. Glory Be to God! 

Prostrating ourselves, we also gave honor to it [the image] and 
asked for the forgiveness of our sins and those of our dead. 

We stayed there for three days, for they gave bread and water ra- 
tions! to the Armenian pilgrims for three days, while to their own 
people, only one day. They gave the Armenians hens and geese, while 
the Franks received only meat. _ 

From Venice to great Rome, there are fifteen monasteries, all well 
built and surrounded by walls, on high mountains and near the sea. In 
each city, for the love of Christ and the Armenian Church, there was a 
hospice, built from stone, where they gave food for three days. But 
since Armenians now come rarely, one, two, three, or four persons a 
year, the Franks have taken ever” and are ruling over these houses. 
They stay there themselves. | 

The Franks in the Pope's domain are very God fearing and shy, 
hospitable and kind, humble and obedient. They are especially over- . 
joyed and rejoice when they see an Armenian. They hug and kiss him, 
displaying great love and kindness. However, our people are very bad 
and disunited; they do not love each other, are constantly on the 
move; [82] and wherever they go, they show their bad side. They have 
such a bad temper that two of them cannot stay together in one place 
for even one day, and this applies not only the laymen, but even the 
clerics. When they quarrel, they are not satisfied with saying one or 
two words and then keeping silent, but argue from day to night. They 
reproach each other with accusations of sodomy and utter such in- 
sults, loathsome words, and curses that those who hear it are dis- 
gusted. They do all this not in Armenian, which foreigners do not 
know or understand, but in a language that is understood by all. Be- 
cause of these quarrels and enviousness, the Armenians have scat- 
tered and have fallen in the eyes of all nations. 


! Text reads r'ayin, from the Arabic ta‘in/ta‘yin (apportioning). | 
* Text reads zafi‘, from the Arabic zabt (keeping in subjection, holding 
fast, administrative control), | 
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They have also ceased the giving of food, drink, mattresses, blan- 
kets, and so forth, in all the cities of this land, but the [Armenian] 
hospices and churches still continue it. They told us that in the [Ar- 
menian] hospice of Venice they gave two-three casks of wine, and 
every week they gave, in the form of relief, bread, meat, even salt and 
vinegar, as well as money. Armenians ate, drank much wine, got 
drunk, since the wine in those lands is strong—seven, nine [83] ten, 
and more years old—they quarreled, fought, and killed each other. 
They also committed many other stupid acts. Entering there [the hos- - 
pices], they did not wish to leave them until the watchmen flung them 
out by force.' Thus having shamed and disgraced’ themselves and 
having lost the respect of other people, they did not wish to see each 
other. Some were caught in the company of prostitutes, others with 
- boys, and others for other illegal acts. Some renounced their religion 
voluntarily, others became thieves, and the rest became nobodies. 

Thus, in our time, four men and one woman, [resembling] Jezebel’ 
and the pleasure-seeking? Herodias,’ from Urfa, got together and went 
on a pilgrimage to St. James. Since these people [the Franks] greatly 
honor the Mother of God, each one of them [the Armenians] hung a 
portrait of the Mother of God on their necks, wandered about and 
asked for alms in her name, in order to gather more money. En route, 
they met with a rider and handed him the portrait to kiss. He pressed 
it to his chest and kissed it. Seeing that they were Armenians, he got 
out his large moneybag and gave them one kuruş, the moneybag was 
full. Seeing this, the Armenians were inspired by Satan, and the bad 
woman encouraged them even more to commit an evil deed, as Eve 
had done to Adam. They rushed him from behind, threw him off his 
horse, dragged him a bit off the road, and cut their innocent benefac- 
tor with a knife,“ [84] as Cain had done to Abel. They left him barely 
alive, left his horse in the field, and fled themselves. However, he 
managed to make loud noises and people passing by heard him and 
found him, while he was still breathing. They asked him who had 


. ! Text reads zarbov, from the Arabic zarb (striking, a blow, force). 

? Text reads résva and melemét', from the Persian rusvd (dishonored, dis- 
graced) and the Arabic malümat (notoriously known). 

? Kings I: 16.31; Revelation 2.20. 

* Text reads Férhadolduran, from the Turkish ferhad (joyful, cheerful) 
and olduran (to cause or to become). 

* Matthew 14.3-11; Luke 3.19; Mark 6.17-19. ——— 

* Text reads ch'akhu, from the Turkish caki/Persian édqu (knife). 
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done that to him. He explained with gestures’ which indicated [per- 
sons with] a turban. They understood him, started an immediate 
search, and found them; for in that land, no one, except the Armeni- 
ans, covers their heads with a turban.” They took them to the court in 
the city. During questioning they confessed;” afterwards all four were 
hanged. They thrice broke the dishonest woman on the wheel; then 
. they tied her hands behind her back and hung her, so that her elbows 
came out from their joints. But she did not confess and did not plead 
guilty. Then they released her. Meeting her in Venice, we asked 
[about that affair]. She responded that she was not guilty. Because of 
such vile behavior, Armenians were rejected and fell in everyone’ S 
estimation. 

They told us that in the past they honored the Armenian people as 
God's holy men. They even took off the cloaks of [Armenian] pil- 
grims, cut them into small pieces and gave them to each other as gifts. 
This is no longer the case. 

The inhabitants of the papal land are very good, they do not quar- 
rel or fight with each other; they do not carry swords at all, [85] even 
their sharp knives are broken. They do not know deceit, they do not 
take bribes from litigants; their courts are just, without any tricks. We 
witnessed an event which occurred during our presence there. A son 
of a prince, one of the high princes of the council, began to sleep with 
men. They arrested him and placed him in jail. The Muslims had 
taught him this defect, for there are many Muslim" merchants in Ven- 
ice. The Venetians have been afflicted with them [the Muslims] to 
this day. After several days they pronounced the punishment of burn- 
ing him in a bonfire. Meanwhile, his unfortunate father shed tears and 
pulled out his beard, for the boy was his only son. He fell to the feet 
of the princes and begged them not to kill is son. He said, "Pity my 
grey hair and have pity on my old age; I am just like you, a prince of 
the council. I shall give you as much gold as the weight of my son." 
They replied, “We fear God and cannot go against the written word; 
we are following the command of the law." They did not hanker after 
the money and did not fear the prince, but burned him [the son] in the 


, Text reads isharat', from the Arabic išärat (pointing, signal). 
? Portraits drawn by European travelers usually depict Armenian mer- 
chants wearing turbans. 
* Text reads khrar, from the Arabic igrär (to confess). 
* Muslim is absent from PL. 
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middle of the city. That is why one will not see any cunningness or 
cheating among them.! 

I shall relate another story to you. As usual, a large amount of 
goat's wool came from Angora, Sofia, Tosya, and other places [86]. 
One day, the bankers? found out that it had been adulterated,’ for half 
or more of it was mixed with sheep’s wool. They seized the mer- 
chants, tortured them and asked, “Are you selling sheep’s wool in- 
stead of mohair?” They confessed and said, “We cannot find mohair 
in our land, for the Celali have destroyed it and have ruined the land. 
They have killed some of the goats and have taken the others with 
them. That is why you have found such forgery in our merchandise.” 
They [the Venetians] then took all of it to the square, piled it up, 
placed wood on top, and without regret, burned it. However, they re- 
leased the owners without harm. 

Other merchants from Rumeli had brought large candles, half of 
which were made of lard. Learning this, they seized the owners. The 
merchants gave 10,000 drams not to be judged. They [the Venetians], 
however, did not take it. They placed all the candles in front of San 
Marco and burned them; they melted and disappeared. They said that 
the candles alone were worth 30,000 kurus. Thanks to such justice 
and courts, the throne of their kingdom is stable, for according to the 
Holy Word, “His throne will be established in righteousness.” 

Although there is plenty of wine and they have a surplus, there is 

no drunkenness among them [the Franks]. If they drink, they mix it 
[the wine] with water and drink it. There is no insidiousness, injus- 
tice,° or slandering’ [87] among them; no oppression’ or lies.’ They do 
not engage in sodomy, and if it appears anywhere, they immediately 
and without distinction burn the guilty one. They do not have thiev- 
ery, murder, banditry, and this not only in the cities, but also on the 


! Text reads hila and khalb, from the Arabic Aila (trick, wile, cheating) 
and the Arabic ga/b (cunning). 

? Text reads saraf, from the Arabic sarrdf (banker, money exchangers). 

`? Text reads ghalb, from the Arabic qalb (counterfeit, adulterated). 

* Text reads tiftik from the Persian taftik (mohair, fine soft Angora wool). 

? Proverbs 25.5. 

ê Text reads shit‘akh, from the Arabic xi/taq (injustice). 

’ Text reads iftira, from the Arabic iftira (slander, calumny). 

* Text reads zulum, from the Arabic Zulm (injustice, oppression, tyranny, 
cruelty). 

? Text reads zur, from the Arabic ziir (lie, falsehood). 
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road, in uninhabited places and forests. They do not know what cara- 
vans are; if someone wishes to go somewhere, he goes alone without 
fear. Even if you put a golden crown on your head, you will not be 
harmed. Just as we, unknown foreigners, not knowing the language, 
quietly and peacefully traveled the long route, just as it was during the 
time of Emperor Maurice.’ All over, at a distance of an arrow’s flight, 
there were inns and permanent hospices. They [the Franks] are more 
diligent and constant in praying and going to Mass than the Muslims. 
Not only old men, but young men, women, newly weds, and young 
girls go to church, holding [holy] writings in their hands; for they 
educate their children according to the words of God. They barely be- 
gin to speak when they are taught to utter: “Our Father,” “I Believe in 
the Trinity,” “Peace on Earth” and “Praise the Lord,” to cross them- 
selves and to pray to God. They are not permitted to eat until they 
leave the Mass or the liturgy. [88] They cannot sit at the table and eat 
until they have prayed daily. Holding young children by the hand, 
they take them to church as well. If a man or a woman does not go to 
Mass or attend a liturgy, even for one day, they are ashamed to leave 
their house, as if they have committed a major sin. Charity, both hid- 
den and open, is widespread among them. They are very meek and 
modest, not pernicious or rancorous. . 
Alas, the deceitful and negligent! For, there are people in my city 
who do not cross the threshold of a church once in every two or three 
years. They already have gray hair, but they do not know “Our Fa- 
ther," not to mention “We Believe," or other [prayers], and do not 
cross themselves like those about whom Paul said, “The doors of the 
Kingdom of God are closed to the lazy and negli gent.” 

Since they [the Franks] observe the rules and pray sincerely, God 
has rewarded them with much good and has freed them from his 
wrath and various other calamities which occur in other lands wal- 
lowing in sin: caterpillars, worms, insects, locusts,” plagues, hunger, 
bloodshed, and other things. Enemies do not attack them either; they 


! It refers to the Byzantine emperor Maurice (582-602), whose reign, ac- 
cording to some Armenian chroniclers, was characterized by peace and tran- 
quility; see MS. 791 (folio 132r) in Vienna Mkhit‘arist Library, NA, 87. In 
reality his reign witnessed major wars with Sasanid Persia (in Armenia) and 
resulted in the second partition of Armenia in 591. The second half of Mau- 

 rice's reign (after the agreement with Persia) was peaceful. 

? This is a paraphrase of Corinthians I; 6. 9-10. 

? Text reads marakh, from the Persian malak (locust). 
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live in peace and harmony, have plenty of goods and treasures, pal- . 
aces, and multi-storied houses built of stone. [89] These people are 
tall and have healthy and sleek bodies. They fast and eat more fruits 
and vegetables than meat and other difficult-to-digest foods. One old 
Frank told us that he was 120 years old and that he had grown new 
teeth. He also said, "Throughout my entire life I have not seen death, 
hunger, or the sword." Is this not [obviously] the result of justice and 
truth? As the prophet said, "[Righteousness exalts a nation], but sin is 
a reproach to any people,” while righteousness raises them genera- 
tion after generation. Also, “Love covers a multitude of sins.” They 
are so harmonious and united, that when they meet, they greet each 
other with hugs and kisses, as if they have come from afar and have . 
not seen each other for a long time. All this is done without mistrust . 
and hypocrisy, for love is the most important law and commandment. 
People are blessed a thousand-fold where love reigns. 

Thus, we praised the chosen and holy people. From the beginning 
until the present their kingdom and patriarchate is firm, for they are 
righteous and pure. That does not mean they have no sins, but they 
redeem them, for only God is without sin, while people, as the 
prophet said, wallow in sin; “For there is no one who does not sin.” 
Job said [90] that even a day-old child is not without sin. The Franks 
have much vileness; they whore without fear. Like the Egyptians, 
they eat all sorts of insects, turtles, rabbits, frogs, snakes, and other 
animals, but they do this not from gluttony, but for medicinal reasons; 
for example, they eat a cat for [curing] mange, and other [animals] for 
other diseases. They leave the table half full and are not gluttons for 
food and wine. They also do not have the habit of sitting long at the 
table and talking.” They eat fast, get up, and go for a stroll? and a chat. 
They eat fish, Lenten oil, and other similar things during lent. How- 
ever, they are far removed from the seven deadly sins, for as the apos- 


! Proverbs 14.34. 

? Peter I: 4.8. 

? Kings I: 8.46. 

* The above is not from Job (although Job 1.5 can be cited), but from the 
Armenian “Book of Rituals” (Mashtots") and is used at prayers during a fu- 
neral service. — 

? Text reads soghbat, from the Arabic suhbat (to talk, to have a dis- 
course). 

* Text reads volta, from the Turkish-Italian volta (walking up and down, 
walking around). 
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tle Jacob! said, “There is sin that is not mortal,” and “There is sin that 
is mortal.” Although they commit sins which are not mortal, others 
commit mortal sins. There are people who do not eat fish, Lenten oil, 
- or wine but who, through spite, destroy a man. They drink and eat to 
excess during the fast, like animals, and are not satisfied until they 
‘loosen their belts. Paul said, “The greedy, drunkards, [revilers, rob- 
bers]-—none of these will inherit the kingdom of God.” That is the 
difference* between sins! They [the Franks] do not get drunk and do 
not say spiteful things; [91] they steer clear of it as if it were a person 
possessed by the devil. They consider drunkenness a great shame. We 
stayed there for nine months and never saw a Frank drunk, for like 
[St.] Paul” they consider drunks the same as debauchers. That is why 
God has filled their land with spiritual and corporal blessings, abun- 
dant with gold, silver, houses, lands, property, goods, sons and daugh- | 
ters, according to [what is written], "May you see your children's 
children," and “Your wife will be like a fruitful vine," and “May our 
barns be filled...may our sheep increase," and “May our cattle be 
heavy with young.” E 
Leaving the rest aside, we traveled through many cities, [seeing] 
.castles and beautiful forts. I shall now return to our narrative. - 


' It should read “John.” 

? John I: 5.16-17. 

> Corinthians I: 6.9. | 

^ Text reads farkh, from the Arabic farq (difference). 

* Paul includes fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, male prostitutes, sodo- 
mites, and thieves in the above passage. 

5 Psalm 128.6. 

7 Psalm 128.3. 

8 Psalm 144.13. 

? Psalm 144.14. 
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Rome 


When we approached Rome, the dome of St. Peter’s was visible at a 
day’s distance. Entering the gates of the city, we saw a beautiful mar- 
ble monument with a golden cross on top; it was surrounded by a tri- 
ple fence. [Rome] is larger than Istanbul; however, half of it is in 
ruins.’ We walked so much that we became weary [92] and, finally, 
with difficulty, we reached the Armenian church and hospice. 

We thus saw what everyone desires to see: the glorious and fa- 
mous residence of emperors, the capital of patriarchs [Popes], Rome. 
There is a large and swift river,’ which flows through the middle of 
the city. It is turbid like the Kizil-Irmak. It makes the city even more 
joyful, as it is written, "...a river whose streams make glad the city 
[of God]? 

The large stone Armenian church had ten rooms with mattresses 
and beds for pilgrims, as well as a room for bishops, k‘ahana, and 
other clergy. Meanwhile, Vardapet Zak'aria, seeing me, was over- 
joyed and took me to his room; we hugged each other and reconciled. 
After several days we summoned the Armenian interpreter, called 
Hakob Amt'ets'i (Amidets‘i),’ who for forty, or maybe more, years 
had lived there and whom the Pope had assigned an [annual income] 
of 500 kuruş. The Pope had sent him to us. The vardapet was allotted 
an allowance of twelve loaves of bread, five okha (okka) of meat, 
two hens, two okka of wine, salt, vinegar, and other provisions, as 
well as five kuruş for out of pocket expenses. There was an Arme- 
nian erets' [93] from Tokat, who was called Bart‘ughoméas, ’ who was 


' Rome was sacked on May 6, 1527 by the Spanish and German merce- 
naries of Emperor Charles V. The sack was terrible even by the standards of 
the day and ended Rome’s pre-eminence in the Renaissance. It is interesting 
to note that the effects of the sack were still visible a RENIY later. 

? It refers to the Tiber River. 

? Psalm 46.4. 

* Hakob T‘arkman Amidets‘i is mentioned as being in Rome as early as 
1597; see Alishan, Hay-Venet, 354. ; 

> From the Turkish okka which equaled 1,225 grams. 

* Text reads jéb kharji, from the Persian jib (pocket) and the Arabic karj 
(expense). 

7 Refers to Ter Bart‘ughoméas Abgarts'i (Bartholomeus Abagarus) who 
was appointed by Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605) in 1600 as the supervisor 
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educated here from childhood until he became an adult. He knew our 
script and language, but knew their [script and language] better, for he - 
followed their [church] regulations [was a Catholic} and they had 
made him a priest. He received an income! of 100 red gold [pieces] a 
year. The church, the hospice, and the cells were all under his super- 
vision. The church had gardens and houses given to it as religious en- 
dowments. He had twelve men under his charge. They had to see to 
all the needs of the guests, down to handing over the guests’ dirty 
clothes to the laundry. There, in the year 1060 (1611) of the Arme- 
nian calendar, during the reign of Pope Paul III (Paul V)? we stayed 
for seven months. 

The cardinal in charge of us was the nephew of the Borghese 
Pope.’ For the Pope had seventy-two cardinals; each cardinal was the 
superintendent of one [national] group. The most important and 
greatest [cardinal] was [in charge of] the Armenians, for the seventy- 
' two nations mentioned were all represented in Rome. 

One day bishops arrived to take the vardapet to the Pope. We went 
there and saw a beautiful large and wide palace, constructed of stone, 
[94] with towers. There were many soldiers with drawn swords by the 
- gates of the palace. They all had pikes with wide tips that shined in 
their hands. Their uniforms were different from others and they all 
had long beards. Franks do not have beards. They told us that the 
Pope did not have more beloved and loyal servants than these; there 
- are 300 of them. When the Pope went to church or anywhere else they 
surrounded him on both sides. They also said that these 300 men were 
the descendants of those whom [Gregory] the Illuminator had left 
there during his visit to Rome. They followed their faith [Catholic] 
and had renounced ours." 





of the Armenian Hospice in Rome; see G. Zarphanalean, Patmut'iwn 
haykakan tpagrut'ean (Venice 1895), 42. 

! Text reads ólófa, from the Persian ‘olufe Arabic ‘ulufa ( provisions, fod- 
der). The 'olufe was generally a service fee collected by the troops for provi- 
sions and to feed their animals. Siméon uses it here in a slightly different 

manner. For more details, see W. Floor, A Fiscal History of Iran in the Sa- 
favid and Qajar Periods (New York, 1998), 178. 
? It refers to Cardinal Camillo Borghese, who became Pope Paul V 
(1605-1621). SL reads Paul V. 

> It refers to Cardinal Csipione Borghese, the son of Pope Paul's sister, 
who founded the famed Villa Borghese. 

* The above are the famed Swiss guards of the Pope, which began their 
service in 1505. Gregory the Illuminator never went to Rome. Siméon must 
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When we entered the palace, they told us that we had to pass 
through seven doors. The halls through each door were decorated 
with different fabrics and their ceilings were covered in gold. 

In the first [hall] all four walls were covered with Italian scarlet 
cloth, for in the land of the Christians they do not sit on the floor and 
they do not adorn the floor as in the land of the Turks, but sit on 
chairs and benches. They also have a large and [95] high table, on 
which they eat. The second [hall] was covered with violet! and apricot 
colored woolen fabric. The third {hall was covered] with taffeta. The 
fourth [hall was covered] with brocade. The fifth [hall was covered] 
with atlas. The sixth [hall was covered] with cloth of gold.” The sev- 
enth [hall], where the Pope sat, was completely covered with rare 
brocade woven with gold. He sat on a golden throne and on one of his 
fingers he wore a ring with a diamond, which radiated brighter than 
fire. The ceiling was entirely covered with lapis lazuli and gold and 
cast various colors. You had to have a thousand eyes to see and enjoy 
the beauty. The vardapet approached and kissed his [the Pope’s] feet, 
for only kings can kiss his hand. The surrounding splendor and the 
awesome grandeur, as well as our embarrassment, caused us such fear 
that we trembled and our faces were covered with sweat. The Pope 
asked us where we were from and how Armenians fared under the in- 
fidels. He [the vardapet] replied, “I have come from Holy Ejmiatsin, 
from Mt. Ararat. The Armenians, thanks to your prayers, holy father, 
are doing well." The Pope asked, “Is Kat'oghikos Melk'iset" alive?" 
-— He [the vardapet] answered, “Yes, he is alive and well, thanks to your 
goodwill." He then gave him [the Pope] a letter, two rolls of mohair, a 
carpet,’ a cross-shaped broach encrusted with fifty diamonds, for the 
Pope’s robe, and an antidote to poisons” worth five drams. The Pope 





have been familiar with a 13"-century Armenian text in which these soldiers 
are called aramanank'. The text is in MS. No. 1912 at the Matenadaran Ar- 
-© chives in Erevan. The title reads, “Haghags zarmits‘ surb Grigori Hayots‘ 
Lusavorch'in ew tesil srboyn Nersisin." For more details see, A. Hovhanni- 
syan, Drvagrer Hay azatagrakan mtk'i patmut'yan, I (Erevan, 1957), 29. 

! Text reads mór, from the Turkish mor (violet, purple). 

? Text reads zérbab, from the Persian zarbaf (golden cloth). 

? Refers to Kat'oghikos Melk‘isedék, who was co-kat‘oghikos (ccadju- 
tor) with Kat'oghikos Dawit' IV (1590-1629) from 1593 to 1624, when he 
resigned and appointed his brother's son, Sahak IV as the new coadjutor. See 
also Chapter 18 below. 

* Text reads khali, from the Persian gdli (carpet). 

$ Text reads panzahr, from the Persian panzahr (antidote, bezoar). 
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took the letter but refused the gifts, saying, “It is not proper for us to 
accept these gifts in return for our love." The vardapet thanked him 
and left, but did not take [the gifts]. But he [the Pope] sent men after 
. him [96] and ordered them to convince the vardapet; however, the 
vardapet returned the gifts, saying, "Why does he not accept them? Is 
it because he does not like them or because they are not worthy of 
him, for our gifts are indeed small?" He [the Pope] then with diffi- 
culty accepted the cross, but sent back the antidote and the other 
items. | 

A week passed by. We suffered and were frustrated a great deal, 
especially because we did not know their language. I was filled with 
melancholy whenever I remembered my gawar and wanted to visit 
my native home,' my sisters, brothers-in-law, and all my relatives and 
loved ones. I shed tears and sighed, hoping that someone would 
grieve [with me]. But there was no one. No one was found to calm 
me. That is why my heart burned, my body was weary, my mind was 
darkened, and my soul was exhausted. I remembered the words of the 
psalm, “O that I had wings like a dove! I would fly away and be at 
rest." Then, I composed a lament on my unfortunate fate: 


O my Lord and God who created me 
. You are all merciful, 
Why have I fallen so? 
And been driven to a foreign land? 
Everyone has remained at home 
_ And has attained success, 

But I, the unfortunate one, have been deprived 
And am separated from my loved ones. 
[97| Woe to me, who is passed over 
For they have given my place to another, 
They have taken my patrimony 
And have placed my name among the dead. 
The Lord helps all strangers 
And helps them attain their desires,” 
Keep my body and soul intact 
And enable me to fulfill my vow." 


! Text reads sila, from the Arabic sila (visit to one’s native place). 
? Psalm 55.6. 

? Text reads murad, from the Arabic muräd (wish, desire). 

* The above lament is absent from PL. 
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These people [the Romans] are very kind and humane, for they re- 
ceived us like brothers and friends and explained everything with ges- 
tures. ; 


St. Peter's 


One day, we went to the large and magnificent church of San P'et'ro 
(St. Peter's). En route we saw a large bridge by the river made of pol- 
ished stone; on one side stood [the statue of] Peter, on the other Paul. 
On the other side of the bridge stood an impregnable fortress, which 
served as an arsenal, where there were huge cannons and many other 
large arms.! A chain was stretched across the bridge. When it was 
drawn tight no one could pass or escape. 

In front of St. Peter's there stood a large [98] marble monument, 
resembling the one in the plaza in Istanbul. It was a huge column rest- 
ing on four bronze lions, with a golden cross on top.’ Further on, on 
the doors of the cathedral there were marvelous white marble statues 
of Peter and Paul, one holding keys in his hand, the other a sword. 
. Entering the church, we saw by the door a statue of Peter, cast from 
bronze. There was a box by his feet; it was customary that all who en- 
tered kissed his feet first,’ put offerings in the box, and then entered 
the chapel, where the sacred, esteemed, and holy body of Peter lay. 
We fell to the ground, kissed the holy tomb and begged forgiveness 
for our sins and those of our deceased, as well as for our benefactors. 
We accomplished our pilgrimage and fulfilled our wish. May your 
wishes be fulfilled as well! . 

Walking around the cathedral, we saw its grandeur, its width and 
length. Its length was 300 feet, its width 250 feet, and the dome was 
at the height of 600 steps." Master craftsmen were still working there; 
from where we stood they resembled sparrows. Our eyes were daz- 
zled by the gold and the radiant colors. There were many marble col- 





! It refers to the Castel Sant’ Angelo. 
[t refers to the obelisk brought from Egypt by Emperor Caligula in AD 
.. 39. It originally stood before the Circus of Nero, and, in the 16" century, was 
transferred to St. Peter's Square. 

? [t refers to the late 13" century bronze statue of St. Peter. The extended 
foot of the statue has been worn away by the kisses of the faithful. 

* The exact measures are 186 meters long and 137 meters wide across the 
_ transepts. There are 537 steps to the top. The diameter of the dome is 42 me- 
ters. 
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umns: some were black, others were white as snow, [99] some were 
red, others were green, while others were multi-colored. All four 
walls were covered with marble plates, which shone like mirrors and 
reflected a person’s image. The cathedral itself was constructed from 
purplish’ marble. In the middle of the cathedral, over the holy tomb, 
supported by four large angels, was a dome-shaped vault, with an al- 
tar inside it. This was the main altar.” Numerous large gold and silver 
lampions hung over the holy tomb. They burned day and night. Under 
the church there was a chapel, where there were many relics of saints 
and numerous altars.’ All the walls were covered with beautiful pur- 

ple-colored marble. | = 

Leaving there, we went to kiss the Gate of Mercy. They told us 
that the Gate of Mercy was previously shut for fifty years; after that 
they opened it only during the Holy Years.’ Realizing that one out of 
a thousand can live long enough to see that day, they asked that it be 
shortened, and the Pope shortened it to every twenty-five years. The 
year, during which they open the gates, a huge crowd gathers, for they 
come from all lands. Once the Pope wanted to know the number of 
pilgrims; he placed men by the city gates and found out that 100,000 
pilgrims had come. Glory Be to God! 

A little further on, we saw [100] many workshops around the 
church: some cut stones, others polished them; some carved the 
stones, others sawed huge mountain-sized blocks of stone as if wood, 
. while others were occupied with something else. We asked, "How 





' Text reads somakhi, from the Arabic samáqi (porphyry: a hard rock 
quarried in ancient Egypt, having crystals of white or red plagioclase feld- 
spar in a fine red groundmass of hornblende; any attractive red or purple 
stone taking a high polish). 

? It refers to the high altar, on which only the Pope may celebrate ee 

? [t refers to the Chapel of Confession, lit by 95 candles. 

“It refers to Porta Santa. 

? Originally it was called the Jubilee Year. The Roman Catholic Church 
adapted the idea from the Jews, as described in the book of Leviticus (25.8- 
17). The Jewish jubilee occurred every 50 years. The first Holy Year was 
proclaimed by Pope Boniface VIII in 1300 and it was expected there would 
be one every 100 years after that. However, in the year 1343, Pope Clement 
VI changed it to once every 33 years (the life span of Christ), and in the 15" 
century, Pope Paul II changed it to every 25 years. This tradition, with few 
exceptions, has continued to this day, when the Pope opens the Porta Santa. . 
The Holy Year (jubilacum) witnessed a great number of pilgrims and 
brought tremendous income to the Church. 
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many men are working around here?” Their reply was, “3,000 men, 
not counting those working in other parts.” We asked, “How long > 
have you been working at it?” They answered that they had been 
working for 1,000 years and that it would not be completed for an- 
other 200.' The cathedral did not yet have a belfry. Who can describe 
the size of the construction and the expense? We asked, what was St. 
Peter's annual income?’ They replied one million [kurus?] a year, 
which consists of four times 100,000 florins, apart from other income, 
namely aid given by kings. The Pope himself spends a great deal for 
its construction, but it is not enough. We also saw wagons, resem- 
bling mountain barrows, harnessed to five or six horses. They were 
expertly and nicely constructed; garbage was carried on them in pails 
out of the city. With various tricks, they also lifted two or three horses 
to the height of ten fathoms, up to the top of the building, which ap- 
2 pears amazing not only to those who hear it but to Hiose who s see it as 
well. 


| . Hospitals 


From there they took us to the church of San Fert'r, that is, the Holy 
Spirit. We also entered [101] their hospital," which was very large 
and decorated like a king's mansion. The ceiling and walls were cov- 
ered with gold and silver and decorated with lapis-lazuli and varie- 
gated colors, as well as covered in satin. They greatly respect the poor 
and the feeble, orphans, widows, and the infirmed. Every church has a 
hospital according to its means, but this is the hospital of the Pope, 
and there was none to match it. It resembled a long straight street; it 
had four rows of beds stretched across its width. We asked, “How 
many sick people are here?" They responded, “At present there are 
2,000-3,000, but in the summer the number reaches 5,000-6,000, be- 
cause the climate in Rome is bad.” As to expenses, it costs 10,000 


' Siméon arrived during the time when Pope Paul V was adding the fa- 
cade and portico to St. Peter's. The new constructions were begun by Pope 
J ulius II in 1506 and were completed by Pope Urban VIII in 1626. 

? Text reads gélir, from the Turkish gelir (income, revenue). 

* It refers to the two winding staircases with small gentle steps to enable 
people to carry loads to the very top. 

: * Refers to Santo Spirito in Sassia. 

* It refers to Ospedale di Santo Sopirito. 

° Text reads zéra, from the Persian zird (because, on account of). 
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kuruş every week, for there are 300 or more workers in the hospital. 
They are all clothed in red, except for the lawyers, physicians, 
k'ehias, and priests. The hospital resembles a city. It has judges, 
scribes,’ surgeons,” preparers of medicine.” barbers,° cooks, and bread 
makers,’ not taking into account the heating and provisions for the 
sick, mattresses, bed sheets, and all other necessities. For everything 
is expensive in this land; one okka of meat costs fifteen drams, one 
stak of bread, seventy drams. For this is a populated country, [102] all 
hills and plains are populous, and God has endowed this land. Every- 
thing abounds here and, even if you wish to purchase 100,000 florins’ 
of bread, you will find it. When we were still in Rome, bread sellers 
gathered, went to the Pope and said, “Holy father, the harvest this 
year was bad and there is little seed. We shall give 40,000 kurus to St. 
Peter's if you permit us to bake less bread." However, the Pope did 
not agree" and said, “Bake it as long as you have [flour], when you 
run out I shall get it for you.” Ashamed, they scattered and returned to 
their homes. But they did not bake bread and bread became scarce in. 
the city. The Pope was informed of this and he ordered the court offi- 
cial to go around the city. The official went and wherever he did not 
find bread, he hung the baker on the door of the bakery; after that the 
rest listened to reason. My point is that the Franks do not know brib- 
ery’! and florins are their currency. 

Without digressing to other matters, let us return to our narrative. 
As I mentioned numerous times before, the spit'al (ospedale) is a 
hospital or a hospice. Let us see what kind of order and regulations 
exist there. They take the sick men and women to the hospital, for 
each church has two hospitals: one for men and one for women. First 





! Text reads hakim, from the Arabic hakim (physician). i 

? A variation of the Persian kadkodā (village elder); the Turkish kdhya 
translates as steward, caretaker, majordomo, warden of a trade guild. 

5 Text reads yazéji, from the Turkish yazıcı (scribe). 

* Text reads jarah, from the Arabic jarrah (surgeon, dresser of wounds). 

5 Text reads majunji, from the Arabic ma‘jun (paste); Turkish macuncu 
(maker or seller of medicated paste). — 

$ Text reads déllak', from the Arabic dallàk (barber, bath attendant). 

! Text reads sómunji, from the Turkish somunç1 (baker of bread). 

? Text reads ch‘alshaf, from the Turkish çarşaf (bed sheets). 

? Italian florino, silver or gold coins first used in Florence. 

1 Text reads khayil, from the Arabic qa 'il (to strongly maintain). 

!! Text reads rshvat', from the Arabic ruswat (bribe). 
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they go to the chief steward, that is, the bon sinor, who is a 
k'orebiskopos [103] for in the Pope’s land, all power, grandeur, and 
glory belongs to the religious authorities; laymen are like slaves. 
. Since there are more priests than laymen, they [the priests] rule over ` 
them. They [the patient's relatives] come to him [bonsignore] and 
say, "We beg you to order that so and so! be admitted to the hospital." 
He then orders them to take the sick person to the doctor, so that he 
can examine their veins. This is because there are many liars who are 
accustomed to wander for no purpose; they are good for nothing and 
pretend to be sick so that they will be taken into the hospital where 
they can eat free” bread and sleep on a mattress. That is why it is nec- 
essary for the doctor to examine their veins and determine if the per- 
son is indeed ill. He then gives him a small note for the junior 
steward, who then hands it to the senior steward, who orders to put 
the sick person in the hospital and to take care of him.” When a per- 
son enters a hospital they remove his flea-ridden, dirty, disgusting 
clothes, down to his undershirt. They give him a white nightshirt, un- 
derwear, and a robe," put a mattress on a high bed and make up a bed. 
For they do not sit on the floor here [in their land] but on chairs and 
they sleep on [beds]. That is why they made fun of us, saying, "How 
do you live by sitting, sleeping, and resting on the floor; for the 
ground is damp and humid, causes many diseases and harms the peo- 
ple.” [104]But we replied that we were used to it.’ Let us return to the 
narrative about the sick. They lay him [the sick person] down; a doc- 
tor comes, determines the illness and orders the appropriate food. 
During mealtime, the attendant comes and brings a stol, which is a 
table, for every patient. Then another attendant comes and brings a 


. ! From the Italian bonsignore. 
? From the term chorepiscopus, or rural bishop. 
* Text reads flan, from the Perso-Arabic fulān (such a one, that person). 
* Text reads muft', from the Arabic muft (free). 
> Text reads timar, from the Turkish timar (any kind of care and attentive 
service rendered to a helpless or needy man, small military fief). 

? Text reads dõlama, from the Turkish dolama (rolled apron, a kind of 
jacket). 

"Tt is interesting to note that Siméon, who was from Poland, and who 
was used to tables and chairs in his land, identified himself with the Armeni- 
ans from the East. It is obvious that he is wnting for Armenian pilgrims from 
the East and not from Poland. 

* From the Polish stot (table). 
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white tablecloth' and covers the table; another brings a spoon and a 
sharp knife; another brings salt and bread; another wine mixed with 
water, and finally the meal. Thus, everyone has a duty. After the 
meal, they remove everything. In the evening, one attendant lifts the 
sick person, while the other smoothes the mattress. After that they put - 
him down and place a pot for his needs next to him, which they take 
away in the morning, empty and wash. They change the bed sheets: 
and covers once a week. A priest comes every Sunday, gives them 
confession and communion, and serves Mass; for the hospital has a 
chapel, an altar, a vestry, and so forth. | 

Hence, observe how much love, respect, and honor they show to 
the sick poor; a brother does not accord such love to his brother and a 
wife does not serve her husband with such warmth. They also have 
medicine for all diseases; whoever asks for them receives it free. The 
doctors walk around the patients, giving some tablets,’ others syrups, 
others ointments,’ and others plasters; and [105] depending? on the 
ailment, they write on the bed what type of food is to be given [to the 
patient]. The bath attendants wash them once a week, shave them, and 
care for them. When the patient is healed, they take off the clothes 
[they had given him in the hospital], give him his own clothes, and 
_ say, "You deserved better care, brother, forgive us, go in peace and 
remember us in your prayers.” After demonstrating so much love, 
kindness, and charity, they even say, "Forgive us!" 


Santa Trinita’ 


There was another magnificent and large church for the pilgrims, 
called Santa Trinita. Regardless of how many guests or pilgrims ar- 
rive, they have to feed them three days there. It [the church] has a 
long refectory, which resembles Uzun-Ch'arshu,! where 2,000 to 


! Text reads p‘éshkhun, from the Turkish peşkir (tablecloth, napkin). 

? Text reads hab, from the Arabic habb (pill, tablet). - 

? Text reads sharbat‘, from the Persian arbat (syrup). 

* Text reads mlham, from the Arabic marham (ointment). 

> Text reads yakhi, from the Turkish yakı (blister-plaster). 

é Text reads gora, from the Turkish göre (according to, corresponding 
to). 

7 It refers to Santa Trinita dei Pellegrini, which was being built during 
Simeon's visit. - 

* It refers to Uzun Çarsu, a large open market square in Constantinople. 
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3,000 persons can sit down. Every Easter 5,000 to 6,000 souls are fed 
there. There is not a church or monastery that does not hand out bread 
daily. 


Capuchins 


Every monastery has 300, 500, or 800 monks. Among them there is a 
group of monks who observe their faith very strictly; they are more 
charitable, more holy, and more virtuous. They have no cloisters 
within the city, but reside outside it. They walk barefoot, without 
shirts and are naked [underneath], dressed only in a woolen cassock' 
which is tied with a rope for a belt. [106]They live through charity; 
they do not take money at all; they abstain from wine and meat and 
eat only vegetables. They first give the food which they receive as 
charity to the poor, and then eat what is left themselves, and that only 
once a day. There are many beggars, infirmed, and guests in their 
monastery whom they serve. In their language they are called Capu- 
chins. 


Trappists 


There is also another large and magnificent monastery. The monks 
there have a custom of living alone, separated one from another, and 
are not like others who go about in pairs. 

They enter their cells on Thursday and do not come out until the 
next Thursday. They do not converse, but pray, are confessed, and re- 
ceive the comfort of communion individually, and then, once again, 
shut themselves in their cells, like the seventy-two translators? _ 


Various Other Religious Orders — 


There are also other monastic orders, which, by the order of the Pope, 
travel around the world, to barbarian and pagan lands: some to India, 
others to Arabia, others to Persia, and the rest to other heretics and 
sectarians, and, like the apostles, preach about our Lord, Christ. They 
convert some [107] to the true faith. Some of the monks die: some are 


! Text reads shal, from the Persian šāl (a coarse wool cloak; common 
‘woolen garb worn by common folk). 

? According to tradition, the Old Testament was translated into Greek by 
72 learned men in the mid-third century. 
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beheaded; others burned, or suffer other tortures and are then killed. 
They accept all this gladly. — | 

There are also other monks, who are called consolers. They go 
around the villages, settlements, and streets, and finding the sick or 
feeble, take care of them, give them medicine and convince them not 
to lose hope, but to be satisfied with everything, make confession and | 
receive communion, and thus, with hope, love, and faith, go to God. 

We were told that there are fifty different religious [orders]. Each 
order has its own type of garment and its own color. Some wear black 
woolen cassocks, others white; some wear black woolen tunics un- 
derneath and white on top, others white underneath and black on top, 
while others are dressed differently, wearing various colors. Some 
have different colored crosses sewn from woolen cloth on their shoul- _ 
ders; some are red, others are white. Some carry crosses in their hands 
and walk around in this manner. Some wear different hoods, while- 
others have various overcoats and collars.' The head and elder of each 
Christian religious order resides in Rome. The Pope dispatches 
whomever he wants to other lands and replaces them after three years. 
The Muslims also have similar orders: [108] the Mevlevi of Konya 
[have] the Mola-Sultan,’ the [Muslim] Sheikhs of Jerusalem [have] 
Solomon's Temple, the Janissaries [have] the Haji Béktash,’ the 
emirs OF Kayseri [have] the Emir-Sultan, but the Christians have even 
more. 


Legal Orders 


The Pope has a legate? in each country, that is, a nuirak.’ Every year 
he [the Pope] sends superiors? to judge and to investigate [the behav- 
ior] of corrupt Church officials, and to appoint [new] prelates and ab- 
bots. Thus, every three years, they change them and appoint new ones 


! Text reads yakha, from the Persia yaqqa, Turkish yaka (collar). 

* It refers to the chief mullah of the Mevlevi order of dervishes. 

> Siméon here refers to the Dome of the Rock, which was built on the 
. Temple of Solomon. | 

* It refers to the Haci Bektaş, the head of the Bektasi religious order, the 
patron of the Janisssary Corps. 

? Absent from PL. 

* Text reads legat‘, from the Latin /egatus (legate). 

7 [t is the Armenian term for legate or nuncio. 

* Text reads enéral from the Polish jeneral (general). 
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in this manner. They [the Franks] have a law, according to which no 
one can judge a cleric, except the bishop; and the bishops can be 
judged only by the Pope or his legate. The monks in a monastery can 
only be judged by their abbot and no one else. Neither the king, nor 
prince, nor the duke,' nor great nobles can judge churchmen or cler- 
ics. Woe to.the churchmen of my people! For this good rule exists 
also among the Muslims, even though they are impious,’ for the Jan- 
issaries are judged by one [judge], the sipahi, by another, the religious 
students and the sheikhs by the third. No one can judge their teachers, 
or their emirs, and major learned men, not even the Sultan. Woe to 
me, [109] the unfortunate and unlucky, for this good rule has com- 
pletely disappeared and has been abolished among our people. Every- 
thing is mixed up and muddled; you cannot distinguish who is 
important and who is not, who is a cleric and who is a layman, for the 
laymen not only judge clerics and monks,’ but [they also judge] - 
k'ahana, vardapets, and bishops. Not only do they judge them, they . 
also beat, fine, banish, dishonor, defame, take away the authority not 
given [to them] by laymen, and remove them from their posts. They 
also abuse and revile them, something I consider inappropriate about 
which to write here. They do not fear God, nor are they ashamed of 
people. They behave as profligates and scandal-mongers. They be- 
have thus not only at present, but have from the very beginning, from 
the time of [the Armenian] kings. What misdeeds did they not com- 
mit, after becoming Christians, on the head of our saints and blessed 
patriarchs Nersés,' Mesrop,’ Sahak,° and other saints, as well as the 
grandchildren of our Saint Illuminator, for which they received retri- 
bution from the just Lord. The kingdoms and reigns of the glorious 
dynasties of the Arshakuni,’ the Bagratuni,” as well as that of the Pah- 


! It could refer to the Doge. 
? The above is missing from PL. 
? Text reads monozon, from the Greek (monk). 
* It refers to the 4"-century kat‘ oghikos, Surb Nersés the Great. 
? Refers to Mesrop Mashtots‘ (d. 440), the inventor of the Armenian al- 
phabet (c. 405). He is buried in Oshakan, Armenia. 
6 RL refers to kat‘oghikos, Surb Sahak (387-436), son of Surb Nersës. 
"Tt refers to the Armenian dynasty which ruled Armenia from the 1? to 
the J century. 
* It refers to the Armenian dynasty which ruled parts of Armenia during 
the 9-1 1" centuries. 
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lawuni’ vanished, and we became the laughing stock and objects of 
ridicule of our neighbors. We were thrown into the hands [110] of our 
unjust enemies, cruel and wily, and cannot even open our mouths, for 
we have become [a symbol of] shame and infamy for all nations. This 
is what the prophet says, “Do not touch my anointed ones and do not 
harm my prophets." The anointed ones are the k‘ahana, and the 
prophets are the servants of the Church. Hence, twice and thrice woe 
to us, for we do not even resemble the impious [Muslims] who re- 
ceive, extol, and honor their emirs, imams, sheikhs, and learned 
men, even though there are not anointed or ordained. Our laymen not 
only rule over religious authorities, but over churches and monaster- 
ies. They utilize all the income and produce from the labor of the mo- 
nastic brothers. They deprive the churchmen and take everything, 
including candles, oil, and [sacrificial] animals; they even take the 
skins off them. Some appoint themselves church elders, others, 
church guardians; they have become arrogant, ignore the [Church] 
canons, regulations, and laws. God has punished them for their acts. - 


In Praise of the Franks 


How can I praise the Franks more? What other wonderful things can I 
say about these very good, God-fearing, humble, mild, sensitive, and 
kind people? Their palms are always ready to hand out favors; their 
hands are turned up for prayers; their mouths give blessings; [111] 
their tongues glorify [God]; their hearts feel sorrow and pity; their 
minds seek to advance forward; and their feet take them to church and 
to schools. For their great meekness, God has given them much glory 
. and power, goods and treasures, and houses built from polished stone. 

- Some put on bright silk robes, made from golden brocade and atlas; 
others put on expensive woolen cloth, but not colorful, such as red or 
green, but black. Underneath, like a repentant, they wear hair shirts. 
Not only the workers, peasants, and the city people, but high-ranking 


! It refers to the Armenian princely family who achieved some promi- 
nence in the late Bagratid and post-Bagratid period. Vahram Pahlawuni, a 
member of this family, was a general who fought the Byzantines. 

? Chronicles I: 16.22. 

? [t refers to the Muslim religious leader, leader of prayer in the mosque. 

^ Text reads éhli élim from the Arabic ahli ‘ilm (learned men). 

> Text reads abarosh, from the Persian ‘abd-rosan (brightly colored 
robe). . 
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princes, and even the great and almighty ruler of Spain, wear black 
and go to church on foot every day. All of them, clergy and laymen, 
as well as peasants, are wise and inquisitive. For among them there 
are theologians, philosophers, and musicians, geometricians, and as- 
tronomers. A ten-year-old boy can count! 10,000 drams in one hour. 
Meanwhile, our people have become very removed from God's com- 
mandments and have forgotten them; we even do not recall God's 
name. Because of that, we do not have any love for learning. That is 
why we leave our children in disdain and carelessness and they grow 
up [112] burdened? with rudeness and stupidity, like cattle, an embar- 
rassment for their parents and a shame to themselves. That 1s why 
vardapets and learned men have slowly disappeared among our peo- 
ple; those who currently remain, I am ashamed to call clerics. 

My point is that, among them [the Franks], even small children are 
like real vardapets and know the dogma of the faith, the profession of 
the holiest Trinity: Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit, as well as other 
secular learning, for they study fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years, 
not near their parents, but faraway, in foreign countries. 


Jesuits 


There is a large monastery in which 500 to 600 monks reside, called 
` Jesuits, that is Brothers of Christ. Like Elias they are great adherents 
of the faith and regulations. They are real philosophers and theologi- 
ans; they read homilies thrice a day in church and give lessons in 
school. Like Paul they are constantly worried about heaven and are 
not concerned with earthly glory, luxury, or greatness, which are vain 
compared to the Kingdom of Heaven. They do not have and do not 
want riches, like others. They have totally abandoned secular and 
earthly things. [113]For 1t is not proper for Christians to strut and be 
proud like the unbelievers. As the prophet said, “Indeed, all who want 
to live a godly life in Christ Jesus will be persecuted.” Also, “Look- 
ing to Jesus, the pioneer and founder of our faith, who for the sake of 
the joy that was set before him endured the cross, etc."^ For our Lord 
came to this world in humbleness and poverty, although he is the king 


' Text reads rakham, from the Arabic ragam (number, count). 

? Text reads bakhré, from the Persian bahra (a burden as much as a don- 
key or horse carries on his side). 
|. ? Timothy II: 3.12. 

* Hebrews 12.2. 
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of kings and God of gods, born in a cave and put in a manger of a 
dumb animal. Woe to me, how humble and meek must we be after 
him! As He said, “Learn from me; for I am gentle and humble."' This 
humility we saw in the Franks; for they are grateful and give thanks to 
God, who gave them such greatness and glory.” 


San Jowan (San Giovanni) 


After a few days we went to San Giovanni; that 1s, the church of St. 
John the Evangelist.’ It is very large and magnificent. There were two 
hospitals near it,’ where 1,000 patients rested. In front [of the church] 
there was a large monument made of yellow marble with a golden 
cross on top.? It is prescribed in this country that a column be placed 
in front of every church [114] in accordance with the vision of St. 
Ephraim, who saw the prayer of St: Basil in the form of a column of 
light and heard [the voice of heaven say] that the column was St. 
Basil’s prayer, for in every active church there are columns of right- 
eous men. At the foot of the column was a pleasant-tasting spring and 
over it was an eagle; that is, St. John, from whose beak a jet of water 
gushed. On the right and left of it were two dragons; water also 
flowed from their jaws and navels. Entering inside we saw beautiful 
structures and images from pure gold and silver. There was an amaz- 
ingly large organ there, which, we were told, cost 30,000 kuruş. It is 
so bright and beautiful there that one has to have a thousand eyes to - 
enjoy the building. 

On the eastern side, there was another large and ancient church, 
which was built by Constantine. They told us that the head of St. 
John the Baptist was located there; others say that it is in Malta, while 
the Armenians say that it is in Gandzasar. There also lies the body of 
John, the prophet Zacharias, as well as many other relics and bones of 


! Matthew 11.29. 

? The above 11 lines are absent from PL. 

? Tt refers to San Giovanni in Laterno. 

^ It refers to Ospedale di San Giovanni. 

$ It refers to the obelisk of reddish marble in the Piazza San Giovanni in 
Laterno. 

6 It refers to the Baptistery of San Giovanni (San Giovanni in Fonte). 

’ The line is absent from PL. The Armenian claim is discussed in Movsés 
Kaghankatuats‘i, Patmut'iwn Aghuanits' ashkharhi (Erevan, 1983), 281-282. 
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saints,’ before which we genuflected. We went forward where the 
main altar was located, which was beautifully decorated anew. On it 
was a small shrine, covered with gold inlay” and encrusted with vari- 
ous gemstones and pearls. A thousand-fold [115] blessings to the do- 
nor! They say that the shrine cost 40,000 florins. In front of the altar 
there were also four columns from noble bronze, which they say were 
gold plated. On the altar stood the figures of the twelve apostles and 
other saints, molded from pure silver. Whose lips can describe or put 
a value on it? | 

.. In one chapel we saw a horseman—they told us it was Constan- 
tine—with a crown on his head and a falcon’ in his hand. There were 
sixty large marble columns in this church, not counting the small and 
other marvelous structures, as if made by God's finger. On the right 
side of the cathedral, we saw seven golden purplish apples on the ceil- 
ing; they told us that in Turkish they are called red apples." 


Santa Majore (Maria Maggiore) 


Next to it (San Giovanni) was the large and magnificent church of 
Santa [Maria] Maggiore; that is, the Great Mother of God, which had 
three columns." One of the columns was that to which they had tied 
Christ. They had surrounded the column with iron, but had left an . 
opening. Entering the church, we put our eyes and faces, as well as 
our prayer beads! into the opening. There were chapels on both sides 
. of the main altar, which they told us contained the relics of many 
saints, as well as some of the relics of Mark the Evangelist. May my 
face be covered with their [116] ashes. On the right side of the church 
a chapel was being constructed by the order of the present Pope, Paul. 
]t is very expensive, for the four walls and the ceiling are covered in 
gold and decorated with lapis lazuli while the floor, where he is to be 


"tt refers to the relics of the martyrs brought by Pope John IV from Dal- 
matia in the 7" century. 
* Text reads zarnishan, from the Persian zarnisan (gilded, inlaid with 
gold). 
” Text reads bozdoghan, from the Turkish bozdogan (falcon). 
i * Text reads khzêlalma from the Turkish kızıl elma (red apple). 
> It refers to Santa Maria Maggiore. 
* One is an obelisk set by Pope Sixtus V in 1587. 
! Text reads résbeh, from the Arabic tasbih (rosary, prayer beads for re- 
citing the praises of Allah). 
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buried after his death, is laid in marble mosaics. One has to have a 
thousand eyes to absorb all the beautiful artwork. There were also 
large columns from multi-colored marble, which they told us are 
equal’ in value to gold. 

| Going a bit further on, we saw a small stone church; crossing its 
many altars, we came to the main altar built completely from white, 
milk-like, marble. On it are life-like statues of the three kings, Joseph 
the father, the birth of Christ, and the Passion of Christ. They startle 
the viewer, who cannot believe that they were made by mortal hands 
and not by the power? and glory of God. 

We saw another church, which was round and resembled a Turk- 
ish bath.’ In it was a pool in which King Constantine bathed on the 
advice of magicians. It had a dome, which resembled a cavern’ that 
rested on marble columns. They now have built a pool there and all 
the Muslims and Jews who convert are baptized there. There were 
also other [117] chapels and marvelous altars, before which we pros- 
trated ourselves and then returned home. 


The Church of the Holy Nativity” 


The following day we went to a monastery on a high hill unto which 
. we had to climb 200 steps. On top were two stone lionesses, from 
whose jaws flowed water. Entering inside, we spent a long time 
walking around. This was also an amazing building. It had forty col- 
umns. There was a small dome on four columns. Its interior was 
splendidly decorated with plates of pure gold and lapis lazuli. There 
was a high tomb made of porphyry. We asked whose tomb it was. 
They answered it was the tomb of Constantine's mother, Helena,’ 

who found the True Cross. We genuflected and returned home. They 
told us that this was the very first and the oldest of all churches and 


! Text reads barabar, from the Persian bardbar (same as, equal to). 
? Text reads khudrat', from the Arabic qudrat (power, potency, ability). 
> There are several circular churches in Rome (Santa Constanza, St. 
Marcellines, and San Stefano Rotondo). Siméon is not clear which church he 
is referring to. 
À Text reads guri, from the Arabic $aur (cavern). 
? [t refers to Santa Maria in Aracoeli. 
€ It refers to the two Egyptian lions, of black granite, veined with idi 
7 [t refers to the Chapel of St. Helena in the center of the north transept of 
the church. 
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was called the Church of the Nativity; it is from here that, on Christ- 
mas, they send monks to Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

On the right side of the church there was a palace.’ They told us 
that the paron; that is, the governor of the city and the deputy of the 
Pope, who judges all secular offenders—debauchers, thieves, and oth- 
ers—Tresides there. The Pope does not permit the shedding of blood. 
Further on, we saw two giant statues, resembling dragons, made of 
large stones; each held an indomitable horse. [118]In front of the 
gates stood a horseman made of bronze, holding a sword in his hand. 
Some said it was the builder of the city, others said it was King 
Constantine.” There was a fountain in front of the palace; water 
spouted from various parts of it. On top of the fountain there stood a 
beautiful maiden holding a flower in her hand. They told us that in the 
old days the Romans bowed to this woman. On both sides of the 
fountain lay huge marble statues, resembling dragons, in whose hands 
were also flowers and branches of palm trees. I measured the large toe 
of one of them and it was one fiz’ wide and two f‘iz long.’ The Ro- 

-mans had also bowed to them. There were also many other statues of 
horses, men, and animals. There stood a woman, made of marble, 
whose head was the size of a large cask [of wine]. All of this was 
from the time of idol worshippers. It was written that this was the lo- 
cation of the throne upon which sat the first kings and emperors. See- 
ing all this, we were delighted, gave thanks to God, and returned 
home. 


Saint Paul 


The following day we went on a pilgrimage to the Church of St. 
Paul? for it was outside the city, at a distance of one mile. When we 


! It refers to the Palazzo Senatorio. | 
? It refers to the two marble statues of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). 
? It refers to the 2? century AD equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius in 
the Pallazzo Nuovo. 
“Tt is an Armenian measure of length; a span, nine inches. 
` It refers to the statue of Minerva, which was later transformed into the 
- goddess Roma, and the reclining river gods, representing the Nile and the 
Tigris (later changed to the Tiber). 
^ It refers to San Paolo fuori le Mura. The basilica was destroyed by fire 
in 1823; Siméon saw the original structure, not the current 19"-century ver- 
sion. 
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went outside the walls [of the city] we saw many monasteries on the 
right and the left of the road. Half way we [119] saw a marvelous : 
chapel; on its door were the statues of Peter and Paul, who were em- 
bracing each other. They told us that when they were taking Paul to 
be beheaded, he met Peter and, seeing each other, they cried for a 
long time, hugged each other in farewell, kissed each other, and 
parted. Now a church stands on that spot. There are depicted all the 
torments of this saint, for whom name the church is named, in order 
for the ignorant to understand his ordeal, for no matter how unsophis- 
ticated or ignorant a man was, he would comprehend it. We entered 
into the very ancient cathedral of St. Paul, built in the time of Con- 
stantine. They told us that when they finish the cathedral of St. Peter, 
they will begin to renovate this one. By the outside door was the altar 
of St. Dionysus; we bowed before it. During the beheading of Diony- 
sus a great miracle occurred. For, when they cut his head off, he took 
it in his hand, walked around for an entire hour, then put it down and 
surrendered his soul. On the other side was another altar. On it, it was 
written, “Here lies the body of the Virgin Ostiane." Inside the church 
was a beautiful canopy on four fine marble columns. Inside laid the 
body of the saintly apostle Paul, surrounded by all kinds of tokens and 
silver lampions. Their sparkling light! dazzled the eyes of the specta- 
tors. There, we prostrated ourselves, accorded due respect, [120] and 
asked forgiveness for our sins and those of our deceased. After that 
we approached the main altar and saw an amazing structure; the entire 
floor in front of the altar was covered with mosaics. On it were de- 
picted various animals." In addition, looking as if it was drawn on pa- 
per was also a papal seal, for they had built it on the order of the 
Pope.’ The rays from the marble played on the faces of the spectators, - 
just as it did in the church of San Marco in Venice. It was surrounded 
by a bronze railing so that no one entered there and walked on it, ex- . 
cept for priests during Mass. Near it [the main altar] was the altar of 
the Holy Cross,’ powerful and miraculous, enclosed by a curtain. It is 
opened every Friday and during pilgrimage, for it has miraculous 
powers. It was written there that a wealthy and God-fearing woman 
came there all the time, genuflected in front of the Holy Crucifix and 


! Text reads shafaf, from the Arabic Xafaf (transparent, sparkling). 

? Text reads janavar, from the Persian janvar (beast, animal). 

> The mosaics of the apse were sent by Doge Pietro Ziani in 1220 at the 
request of Pope Honorius III. 

* [t refers to the Chapel of the Crucifix. 
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prayed from the bottom of her heart, cried, and beat her breasts, like 
the tax collector.' One day the voice of the Only Begotten was heard, 
He said, “O faithful woman, your sins are forgiven.” In front of the 
Holy Crucifix was placed the statue of the genuflecting woman.’ To 
this day it performs many miracles. That is why they honor it greatly 
and every Friday a great number of people gather in front of it. They 
then strike a small bell, raise the curtain, and the crowd falls down, 
. [121] as they do during the raising of the body and blood of Christ. 
There were eighty marble columns there, for the church amazingly re- 
sembled the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. The columns had 
darkened due to their age. There was a deep pit between two [col- 
umns]. 


San Paolo Alle Tre Fontane 


From there we walked for two miles and reached the place where they 
had beheaded Paul. It is four miles outside the city. However, their 
. miles are short, not like our mghon, or sea miles^ This is also a large 
and ancient church.’ Next to it was a small church, where after Mass 
they gave out charitable donations. Entering there we prayed. Exiting 
there we went to the three fountains.° They were magnificent and 
beautiful. We entered the church [of San Paolo Alle Tre Fontane] and - 
prayed. The fountains were placed one after another. We drank from 
them and each had a different taste: one tasted like ordinary water; the 
water of the other had the taste of blood; and the third tasted like 
milk. Amazed, we praised the Lord who performed miracles for his 
saints. There was a column transported from the Church of Nativity 
[in Bethlehem], on which we placed our prayer beads. There was a 
carving in marble of Paul’s beheading and the horrible face of the 





' Refers to Luke 18.13, “But the tax collector, standing far off, would not 
even look up to heaven, but was beating his breast and saying, ‘God, be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner!” 

? [t refers to the statue of Ste. Bridgette de Suède. 

? The title appears in Latin in the text. 

* It refers to the Armenian mile, which is the same distance as a nautical 
mile. 

> It refers to the church of San Paolo alle Tre Fontane. 

? It refers to the Abbazia delle Tre Fontane—built on the traditional site 
of the martyrdom of St. Paul, whose severed head, rebounding three times, 
caused the fountains to spring up. The two other churches around it are: 
Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio and Santa Maria Scala Coeli. 
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. executioner,’ holding a sharp double-edged sword. [It showed] the 
` severed head bouncing three times and water sprouting out in three 
locations. Seeing this, [122] the executioner was terrified, dropped the 
sword, and began to pull out his beard. On the other side was St. Peter 
crucified upside down; he was depicted so finely’ that those who saw 
him cried. 


Basilica San Lorenzo Fuori Mura’ 


From there we went to the church of San Bastian, which was located 
at a distance of an arrow's flight. En route we saw the monastery 
called Avetum. We bowed and continued to go on for a long time un- 
til we reached the Basilica of St. Lorenzo,’ which the nephew of the 
Pope, Cardinal Borghese, recently ordered to be renovated, with no 
costs spared. The main altar, from floor to ceiling, was made from 
very expensive marble, shining like a mirror, so that the entire church 
was reflected in it. We had a small dog, which always followed us. 
Approaching the marble, it saw its own reflection; assuming it was 
another dog, it began to bark and we, with difficulty, managed to 
quiet it down. Underneath was a large cave, resembling a town.” 
Lighting torches, we descended below. They told us that, during the 
time of the idol worshippers, St. Sylvester and many other saints hid 
here. The cave was very deep and dark. Descending twenty-five steps, 
we entered a very narrow and cramped passage, through which we 
could not pass standing up, but had to bend our heads forward. We 
saw [123] a cave larger than a house. It was dug out on four sides, like 
a narrow grave. There was a Greek inscription, which we could not 
read. Going further on, we saw two or three other caves. There were 
hollow places dug in the walls, as praying places for holy hermits. 
There were many deep clefts and caves in the ground. We prayed and 
bowed everywhere and returned home. There were many other mon- 
asteries, but we could not visit them, for the day was coming to an 
end. 


! Text reads jélad, from the Arabic jallàd (executioner). 
? Text reads inja, from the Turkish ince (fine, delicate). 
> This heading is in Latin in the text. 

^ It refers to San Lorenzo fuori le Mura. 

$ It refers to the Catacombs of St. Syriaca. 
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Santa Croce in Gerusalemme! 


On the following day we went to Santa Croce; that is, [the church of 
the Holy Cross.” A relic of the True Cross was kept there. It is located ` 
outside the city. Entering inside, we saw an amazing structure— 
magnificent and very large. On the main altar, elevated above, was a 
cross, and around it was depicted the entire story of how Helena went 
to Jerusalem and how, when she returned and approached Rome, her 
son, Constantine, together with many priests, a large group of people, 
and great number of horsemen came out to greet her. On a white 
horse, with a golden harness and reigns covered with gemstones and 
pearls, rode Constantine with a golden crown, covered with priceless 
gemstones, on his head, with incense, candles, and [124] all sorts of 
honors. Giving honor to the Holy Cross and with the orb of Paul in 
his right hand, he rode ahead on his horse, followed by his mother. 
Thus, with great pomp, they entered the city and erected the Holy 
Cross there, and built a church to the glory of the Holy Cross and 
called it [the church] of the Holy Cross. It [the Cross] remains there to © 
this day. Rewarded by seeing it with our. own eyes, we prayed and 
asked for the forgiveness of our sins, those of our parents, and all our 
relatives and benefactors. 

There is a tradition that all pilgrims visit all these seven churches 
on foot and barefoot, moaning with repentance: three in the city and 
four outside it, for they are large and important. However, princes and 
notables travel to them by horse, mules, or PRES Tie entire route 
is eighteen MERO: 


Domine Quo Vadis 


We saw another ancient stone church, which resembled the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem built by Helena. Near the city gates, 
we saw a small chapel, on which were carvings of Jesus and Peter, as 
if conversing together. They said that this was the place where Jesus 
met Peter when the latter was fleeing and frightened of being cruci- 
fied.’ Seeing [125] Christ, he asked, “Where are you going, Lord?" He 


' Title appears in Latin in the text. 

: It refers to Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. 

> The title appears in Latin in the text. It refers to Domine Quo Vadis. 
According to tradition the church was built the spot when St. Peter, while 
fleeing Rome, met an apparition of Jesus. 
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replied, “To Rome to be crucified.” Peter said, “Lord, you have been 
crucified once, do you want to be crucified again?” Christ replied, 
“You do not want to be crucified, so I shall be crucified in your 
place.” Understanding the meaning of the words, Peter fell at the feet 
of Christ and said, “Lord, I shall not only be crucified as you were, 
but upside down, like Adam." Christ then disappeared, while Peter 
took heart and gladly returned to the city, where the executioners 
seized him and took him to the impious Nero, who ordered that he be 
crucified. They took him to the place of execution and wanted to cru- 
cify him, but he turned to the executioners and begged, “Do not cru- 
cify me head up like my Lord, for I am unworthy; crucify me head 
down.” The unbelievers did as he asked. Wherever anything sacred 
occurred, was said or was done, it is memorialized, painted, or 
sculpted, and churches are built on the spot. Eternal Glory to God! 
Returning home, we rested for several days. 


San Guiseppe Dei Falegnami [Falegnani], Carcer Mamertinus' 


One day we went to Peter’s dungeon. There was a magnificent church 
in that place.’ Entering inside, we saw the cloister of the monks, 
grand as Adam’s paradise, abundant with flowers. They showed us a 
beautiful round-shaped chapel and a door locked with iron chains and 
said that behind here were [126] Peter’s chains.’ We asked the abbot 
of the monastery and he opened the door. While burning incense and 
through the light of numerous torches and candles, he showed us the 
shackles and chains, which he, with fear, tremor and prayers, then 
placed on each of our shoulders. Putting them back in their place, 
they brought, wrapped in velvet,’ the cross of the apostle Andrew, on 
which we placed our faces and kissed gladly. Since it was very old - 
and worn, it was covered in silver. f 

From there we went to San Domenic.” This is also a large, wide, 
and magnificent church on a high hill, built completely of stone. Next 
to this monastery was the cloister of the hermit Alék‘sianos (Allesio). 


' The title is in Latin in the text. 
It refers to San Guiseppe dei Falegnani, a little church built in 1598. It 
. was built over the Mammertin dungeon. 

> The chains are now in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli. 

* Text reads khadif, from the Turkish kadife (velvet). 

? It refers to the Church of San Domenico (Santa Sabina). It was given to 
St. Dominic and his order by Pope Honorious III. 
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Entering, we saw a beautifully built church.' They took us to the cell, 
where he worked for eighteen years. All his sufferings were recorded 
there but the tablets and columns were in a state of decay. From there 
they took us to the miracle-working portrait of the Mother of God, 
from which a voice had called, “Bring forth God’s man.” The names 
of [her] father and mother were written there and they showed us the 
tombs [relics] of the parents.” We bowed to them and asked for the 
forgiveness of our sins. All these monasteries were situated on a high 
hill, in front of which flowed a river. 

From there we went to the monastery of Agragon and saw his 
dungeon and chapel,’ [127] as well as the place where the priest Sabi- 
nos and deacon Kriskindos were executed.” The faces of all the slan- 
derers were blackened; their mouths were wide open and their bodies 
‘in flames. We prayed by his holy grave. However, some say that 
Agragon is an island near Malta and his grave is located there. 


ME Urbano* 


Going a bit further we saw a round vaulted church that resembled a . . 
Turkish bath.' The interior is like a pool surrounded by marble col- 
umns. All the saints from Adam to the present and all their sufferings 
were painted on the four walls. Seeing such woeful, mournful, and 
sad torments, the heart of a person is filled with pity and tears flow 
from the eyes. Some were crucified upside down, some were in vises, 
some crushed by stones, so that their eyes, brains, and innards popped 
out; the arms and legs of some were cut off, others, their tongue, 
some had their nipples removed by forceps," some had their thighs 
broken, others had their skin torn off; some were torn apart by iron 
tongs, some were killed by other tortures, which is written about in 


! It refers to the 7"-century Church of Sant’Allesio. 
° Siméon does not specify the location. 
" It refers to the Aventine Hill and the Tiber River. 
* It refers to Gregory, the Bishop of Agrigenta, who died in Sicily (sec- 
ond half of the 6" century). 
* Kriskend and Sabinos, the bishop of Assisi, were both tortured and mar- 
tyred by the Emperor Diocletian. 
ê Title appears in Latin in the text. 
7 There is a church of San Urbano in Rome; Siméon, however, is describ- 
ing the church of Santo Stefano Rotondo. SZ reads “San Stefano," 110. 
* Text reads K'alp'atn, from the Persian kalbitän (blacksmith's forceps). 
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their histories. They [the Franks] are so devout and God-loving, that 
besides large churches and monasteries, they have built on each street 
[128] three, four, or five chapels, one prettier than the other. 


| Pantheon 


From there we went to a very wide and tall church with arched col- 
umns. The top of the dome was smooth, like that of a mosque. They 
told us that the building was constructed by idol-worshippers. [In the 
past,] during the feast of the pagan gods, many men and women gath- 
ered there and brought animal sacrifices. The structure is so tall that 
upon entering, one sees the numerous cells around the vaults and 
. shudders, for it has no columns. Although we saw many other similar 
structures in Bursa and Kayseri, there is no such large and marvelous 
building anywhere else. Now the church is named after the feast of - 
All Saints, but in the past they worshipped beasts here. Outside the 
church there were eight tall and wide columns.' After measuring 
them, we noted that their circumference was three fathoms, and their 
height seven. The church had a large double-sided door, larger than 
[the door] of Hagia Sophia. It was three fathoms wide and five high. 
The door was covered with expensive bronze, which, according to 
some, was mixed with gold. This door was [originally] placed in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher [in Jerusalem] during the Christian 
times. Next to it were seven other churches, one after the other. 

After that we went and saw the palaces of Julian, [129] Diocletian, 
Maximian, Nero, and other pagan emperors. However, they were 
empty and lay in ruins. Only their foundations and frames were visi- 
ble; but even these were tall and wide with marble columns, with 
stone statues, and stone plates depicting various beasts, dragons, and 
giants. They were damaged and cast aside in various inappropriate 
. and low areas and left for viewers to look at and wonder.’ 


Coliseum or the Amphitheater Flavius’ 


There was also another palace, high and wide, round, like a tall box“ 
that had the height of ten men. It had all sorts of apartments with 


‘It has 16 columns, eight on the outside and eight on the inside. 
? [t refers to the Forum. 

? [t refers to the Coliseum or Amphitheater Flavius. 
* Text reads khut‘i, from the Turkish kuti (box). 
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round rooms two or three stories high, all constructed from white 
marble. They told us that all the first kings strolled here. At present 
beasts of prey live there. They said that they threw Ignatius! to the 
wild animals there. We also saw the palace of King Constantine, situ- 
ated on a very pleasant and beautiful high place; however, it laid half 

in ruins. Near the church there was the large, multi-storied palace-like ` 
house of Pilate, which was in ruins and had been turned into a hayloft 
for race and work horses. There was a cross-shaped road, where stood 
the statues of four giants with fountains in front of them, which had 
survived from pagan times. They held in their hands [130], one, palm 
branches, the second, olive branches, the third, flowers and aquatic 
insects, which they worshipped in former days.’ There were also two 
huge marble columns, resembling the [column] in the Avrat Bazaar in 
Istanbul. On top of one stood St. Peter with keys in his hands; and on 
the other St. Paul, whose statues were made from expensive gold- 
plated bronze. They stood far away from each other, one by the gates 
of the wall, the other on the other side, and cast reflections on each 
other. 

The Armenian church was called Santa Maria Eipch'its'k'a; that 
is, Mary of Egypt.“ 

One day we crossed to the opposite side of the river, for every- 
thing I have described is only half of the city. We saw a marvelous, 
magnificent, and very wealthy church called Cecilia; that is, the vir- ` 
gin of Cilicia.” We counted forty large silver lampions and thirty can- 
dlesticks,? and a silver dish under each one of them. Under the altar 
was a pit made of porphyry marble, which appeared to be sparkling, 
where lay the body of the saintly maiden. We saw many other build- 
ings and religious paintings, about which I have not written in order 


! [t refers to Archbishop of Antioch, who was thrown to the lions in AD 
107 by the order of Emperor Trajan. 

7 It refers to the Quattro Fontane with its four small fountains which rep- 
resent Fidelity, Strength, and the rivers Aniene and Tiber. 
.. 3 The first is the famous Column of Trajan. In 1588 Pope Sixtus V or- 
 dered a bronze statue of Peter be placed upon it. The second is the column of 
Marcus Aurelius. In 1589 a bronze statue of St. Paul replaced it. 

* It refers to the Armenian Catholic church of St. Mary of Egypt (Santa 
Maria Egizio). Pope Gregory XIV founded a school there for Armenian chil- 
dren. His successor Pope Clement VIII built a hospice for Armenian pilgrims 
there, 

? It refers to the Church of Santa Cecilia in "Trastevere: | 
ê Text reads shamdan, from the Perso-Arabic sam ‘dan (candlestick). 
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not to bore the reader or listener. From there we went to the monas- 
tery where they had crucified Peter.’ This was a large and magnificent 
church situated on a high place, from where the entire city was clearly 
visible. {131] Entering inside, we saw many structures. We descended 
twelve steps into the place of crucifixion. It was like a crypt,” vaulted, 
and decorated with columns on the outside. The two columns, upon 
which they had crucified him, were still there. We fell to the ground, 
honored him, prayed, and asked for the forgiveness of our sins and 
that of our parents, and returned home. 

On the following day we went to the monastery of the Apostle 
Bartholomew,’ prayed there and asked for the forgiveness of our sins 
and those of our parents. We climbed to the altar, where in a marble 
chest clamped with irons lay a part of St. Bartholomew's body. Silver 
lampions burned day and night before it. Next to this monastery there 
were, one after another, four other monasteries, one more beautiful 
than the other. There were also many other monasteries and churches, 
which I have not recorded, for we could not visit them. 

Further, on a large plaza, there was a large church, like Hagia 
Sophia, which had tall and wide columns.* Going forward, at a dis- 
tance of an arrow’s flight, we saw a fountain, which babbled like a 
river. There were two lionesses, and water flowed out of their jaws. 
On one side was a large stone statue of the bearded prophet Moses, 
and on the other that of Aaron.’ In front of it was a beautiful church, - 
with its solid form, reminding one of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher in Jerusalem. (132] Inside there is [a semblance of] the place of 
the Holy Tomb and images painted in gold. | 


Fountains and Pools 


Rome has more than 10,000 springs. They are all beautiful and spec- 
tacular, with pools and fountains. They are also bountiful and benefi- 


! It refers to the Church of San Pietro in Montorio. 
* Text reads turba, from the Turkish türbe, Arabic turba (tomb, grave, 
mausoleum). 
. It refers to the 10" -century Church of San Bartolomeo, built in honor of 
St. Adalbert, Bishop of Prague. 
* It may refer to the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli. 
5 It refers to the Fontana dell’ Acqua Felice. 
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cial. There is something interesting to see in each fountain.’ Water 
. flows from two or three jets." We saw a large pool, which resembled a 
round tray,” made from striped multi-colored marble; we measured it 
and it was ten fathoms. There were also other amazing springs. On 
top of some of these fountains stood [statues of] small naked boys, 
lifelike, laughing and playing together; in other places there were deer 
springing in the air; around some pools were [statues of] ducks and 
geese, and water flowed out of their beaks; in others water gushed out 
of the stomachs of snakes; while in others it flowed out of the navel, 
private parts, or breasts of girls and from the male organs of the boys. 
There was a large pool in the market place,’ around which stood 
[statues of] frightening old men and ugly women; some blew into 
trumpets. Even their cheeks puffed out, as if they were real trumpet- 
ers. It is a pity that water is not of value to them. They give it only to 
animals and use it for cooking. Once, in the summer, [133] during the 
intense heat, we saw very cold and frozen water. We wanted to drink 
it, but they did not permit it, saying, “Do not even think of it, for it is 
deadly”; they gave us wine instead. Pity a thousand fold, for these 
pools and fountains and their pleasant-tasting waters are not honored, 
for the Franks do not drink water at all, only wine; if someone drinks 
water, he thinks that he will die from it,” while for us water is life. 


The Procession of the Pope from St. Peter’s on Christmas Day 


On December 25, during their Christmas, they brought a carriage with 
two horses for the vardapet [Zak'aria] and honored us to observe the 
Mass conducted by the Pope in St. Peter’s. We saw that on that day 
the church was decorated with multi-colored banners,° various flow- 
ers, green leaves, and olive and palm branches. There was such a 
large crowd that we could not enter the church, until the Pope’s atten- 
dants pushed the crowd aside and escorted us with difficulty to the 
Pope. The place where the Pope and the cardinals sat was as large and 
wide as a church; it was situated by the main altar. It was totally sepa- - 


! Text reads t'amasha, from the Persian tamāšā (to look at, interesting, 
amusing). 

? Text reads mzrakh, from the Turkish mızrak (spear), in this case, jet. 

? Text reads seni, from the Arabic sini (tray). 

* Text reads ch‘arshu, from the Turkish cargu (small market place). 

* It refers probably from high incidence of disease carried by water. 

é Text reads libas, from the Arabic libas (cloth, garments). 
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rated from the area where the crowd stood by a railing, so that they 
would not press against the Pope. They opened the door [of the rail- 
ing] and we entered inside. The Pope’s place [134] was nine steps 
above everyone else. Over his head was a beautiful and amazing can- 
opy. He sat on a precious gold throne. There were six columns in this 
chapel, brought from holy Jerusalem; one from the church of St. 
James, the others from the temple of Solomon. The canopy rested on 
these columns and the altar was situated beneath it. There was a large 
and expensive silk carpet spread in front of the audience hall.' The 
seats were divided into three circles: the lower circle was for the 
k'orebiskopos, which are called bonsignori; the middle circle was re- 
served for archbishops; and the upper seats for the cardinals. After an 
hour they brought the four amazing crowns of the Pope: two were 
soft, like ours, two were round and three-tiered, resembling a helmet.” 
They were covered with such enormous and large stones, rubies, dia- 
monds, emeralds,’ and sapphires, that one crown, they said, costs 
100,000 florins. On the altar stood life-size [statues of] the twelve 
apostles made of silver. There were many silver candelabras and 
golden vessels covered with gemstones and pearls. There were count- 
less other church utensils and vessels. Even the lampions, pans, and 
vessels for water and fire were made of silver. While we watched in 
awe at all of this, the bishop brought a large cross on a long rod, the 
pedestal and feet of which were made of silver. They placed it [135] 
before the throne room and said that the Pope would arrive now; for 
the cross always precedes the Pope. The soldiers pushed aside the - 
crowd and a passage opened. First, came the princes; after them 
priests, monks, and the bishops; then the bonsignori, and finally, the 
cardinals. After all of them came the Pope. He sat on a palanquin,” 
which was carried by six bishops. Just as the Armenians, on Holy 
Thursday, during the ceremony of washing of the feet, carry the 
bishop or the head k‘ahana, so it is their custom to carry the Pope 
when he goes to church; he uses a mule when going to other places. 
When he approached, they genuflected, bowed their heads and said, 





! Text reads diwan, from the Arabic diwan (audience hall, throne room). 

? The triple-tiered crown of the Pope signifies his reign over the earth, - 
purgatory, and heaven. 

> Text reads zémrut', from the Arabic zummurud (emerald). 

* Text reads /agan, from the Persian Jagan (brazen or copper pan). 

> Text reads mafa, from the Arabic mahfe/mihaffat (seat on a camel’s - 
back, litter). | i 
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` "Bless us, holy father." He made the sign of the cross and blessed 
them from above [his palanquin]. Halting in front of the altar, he 
genuflected, prayed and bowed his head. He then turned to the people 
and made the sign of the cross. He then greeted the cardinals. They all 
bowed to him and then took him and placed him on his throne. When 
he sat down, the lower bishops approached first and kissed his feet. 
They then walked backwards and sat down. The bonsignori rose after . 
that and kissed his knees; and finally, the cardinals kissed his right 
hand. When the salutations were over, they robed the Pope in an ex- 
pensive [136] chasuble, resembling a cassock. This cloth in their lan- 
guage is called alt‘énbas,' a kangun of it costs 300 kuruş. White as 
snow, it shined as a mirror; on it was a cross shaped embroidery with 
a priceless emerald in the middle. Above his head stood a three-tiered 
crown, expensive and not seen anywhere else. On his finger was a 
golden ring with a diamond, which burned like a lamp. After that the 
cardinals put on their chasubles and, after them, the bishops, and then 
the bonsignori. Getting up, they all placed the crown on the Pope's 
head. Near the Pope, on his right side, stood the ambassador of the 
King of Spain, while on his left that of the emperor. Behind them 
were all the other [envoys]; for, all the kings, as a sign of their love 
and loyalty, sent their envoys to the Pope's court. They change them 
. every three years, as they do in Istanbul and Aleppo. All the candela- 
bras, lampions, white candles, and torches were lit. 

While the Pope prayed or read the Gospel, everyone bowed down. 
The bonsignori wore a crown which was flat and made from one 
piece with one cross; the archbishops wore an open and flat one with 
two crosses, while the cardinals wore bifurcated hats, which were 
even more beautiful. When they prayed together with the Pope and 
walked around, the radiance of the numerous crowns frightened the 
onlookers, for it reminded them [137] of the final judgment. When the 
Pope began the Mass, the sacristans began to sing. The Pope had a 
skillful priest and attendant who possessed a very pleasant voice, 


! From the Polish a/tembas, a kind of a brocade. 

? It refers to a measure of length, from the elbow to the end of a stretched 
middle finger, a cubit. 

` Text reads l'aj, from the Persian tdj (crown). 

* [t refers to the Holy Roman Emperor. 

> Text reads ghadém, from the Arabic kadim (man-servant). 
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like an angel or Mamas.' When he sang, the others were silent. They 
say that he receives 500 degan? from the Pope a week as a subsidy. 
Each church has such a sweet-voiced master, but we did not see any- 
one like him. Whoever hears him is delighted and is taken aback. The 
sound of the bells, organ, trumpets, drums, and other musical instru- 
ments was heard throughout the city; they deafened the listeners and 
they were delighted; the people rejoiced in their hearts and souls. 
When the holy Mass ended, the Pope personally gave communion 
to the princes and those he wished. May God the Lord help all the be- 
lievers, and especially we Armenians.” After the Mass they brought a 
litter and he sat in it. When the Pope entered his palace, the cannons 
blazed, guns fired, and trumpets sounded joy‘ and the start of festivi- 
ties. Soldiers and knights put on their armor and helmets. Some had 
. double-edged swords in their hands; others spears, shields, and pikes, 
which glittered so much in the sun that they blinded the eyes of [138] 
the onlookers. The Pope’s glory and honor was so great that it resem- 
bled the pomp surrounding the Ark of the Covenant in ancient Israel. 
There was a great festival in the city that day; we went back home. 
|. There were seven towers in Rome, like the towers in Istanbul. 
However, these stood farther apart from each other and were higher. 
They were built with such expertise that in the past water rose up 
through lead pipes to the top. They are in ruins at present, although 
the pipes are still visible.” Glory Be to God! Amen. 
. This year, the Christian German emperor, called Mat'éos, went to — 
a peaceful death in Christ. 
There was a small church near St. Peter's, which was full of the 
- bones of the dead. Entering inside, we saw a corpse with a head of 
hair and a beard placed against the wall over the door. Seeing this, we 
asked about it. They told us, *This church is a cemetery for guests and 
foreigners, as well as pilgrims, for we bury them here. Their flesh and 


! It refers to a third-century Armenian martyr who possessed an unusual 
excellent voice. See also p. 179. 
? 1t is from the Persian dahgáni, a gold coin weighing 4.53 grams or one 
metgàl. 
The above is missing from PL. 
* Text reads shadlkh, from the Persian sad (joy, anes, 
5 It refers to the Roman aqueducts. 
6 It refers to the Holy Roman Emperor Matthias (1612-1619). This 
clearly indicates that the above short paragraph was added after Simeon re- 
turned to Lvov; see Translator's Introduction. | 
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skin decays within twenty-four hours and only their bones remain. 
This man being a native, lied, and claimed to be a pilgrim and a for- 
eigner. They accepted him and when he died they placed him here, 
but his body did not decompose and remained as you see him now, to 
the wonder [139] and amazement of spectators. We asked, “Why did 
this miracle occur?" They replied that the earth [from the land] 
brought for the graves was purchased by Christ's silver.' Others, how- 
ever, say that it was the earth upon which fell the noble blood of 
Christ in the holy city of Jerusalem; that is the reason for the miracles. 
.. They also showed us Christ's shroud,’ in front of which we prayed 
and asked the forgiveness of our sins. All the instruments of torture 
and torment, vessels, nails, and spears used during the holy crucifix- 
ion and other events, as well as a large number of bones, remains, and 
relics of saints, are all gathered here—some purchased, others sto- 
len—for all the churches are full of bones and relics of martyred 
saints. 


Schools 


The Pope has seventy-two cardinals, much like the seventy-two 
scholars, or the seventy-two translators of the seventy-two nations.” 
Each cardinal, as I have mentioned, is in charge of one of the national 
groups, for seventy-two nations, infidels and Christians, live in great 
Rome and each one of the seventy-two peoples has its own separate 
church, school, and hospice. 

There is a large public school in the city, where daily they give 
lessons in theology and other sciences, such as philosophy, geometry, 
astronomy, arithmetic, the ten Categories of Aristotle,’ part of {140] 


! That is, the thirty silver pieces of Judas. According to the Armenian tra- 
- dition, there was a field southwest of Mt. Sion, which was purchased by the 
thirty pieces. It belonged to the Armenians and served as a cemetery. The 
earth mentioned above came from there. For more details, see Hovhannés 
Hanna, Girk* patmut'ean srboy ew metsi k'aghak' is Astuatsoy Erusaghemis 
(Constantinople, 1731), 280. 

? It refers to the Shroud of Turin. 

° Tradition has it that the Egyptian King Ptolemy II Philadelphus (283- 
246 BC) asked the head priest of Jerusalem to send him an example of Jew- 
ish holy books, as well as 72 translators, who translated the books into 
Greek. 

* Aristotle’s Categories were translated into Armenian in the 6" -7" cen- 
. turies by the followers of the so-called Greek school of philosophy. 
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the Introduction of Porphyry,’ and singing. Five or six thousand 
souls, from faraway cities and lands, such as Germany, Spain, Poland, 
and others, study there. Not only the poor boys, but also princes and 
the sons of the wealthy; young men and clerics come there. Rome has 
many theologians, philosophers, and learned men. They gather them 
all [in Rome] and send them on to other lands; for Rome is now like 
Athens [was in ancient times], and maybe even more so. All this is 
through the Pope's financial support. They so aspire to education that - 
they study for ten, fifteen, or twenty years. Meanwhile, our people 
and their sons have absolutely no desire or love to study. Although we 
send our children to school, we do this when they are very young, 
while they are no good for work. The moment they grow up, the par- 
ents take them out of school, saying it is enough, let them return 
home. Not having completed his education, a boy thus remains igno- 
rant. 
We asked learned men,’ “What are the income and expenditures of 
the Pope?" They replied that he has a daily income of twenty-four 
kurus which he divides into three parts: one part is for the cavalry 
and his soldiers, for he also has galleys, fortifications in the cities, 
towns, and villages, and ships at sea. He has to have an army so that 
enemies can do no harm. The second part is for his personal needs, 
and the third is for charity,* for the poor and the needy. [141]The Pope 
spends a great amount every day on benevolent deeds. One of his rep- 
resentatives distributes 40,000 kurus every year. Another representa- 
tive arranges marriages [dowry] for orphan girls; sends [orphan] boys 
to learn a trade? and provides them with initial capital.ó Another rep- 
resentative gives money to the hospitals, and another distributes char- 
ity to pilgrims and the infirm, no matter how many thousands come. 
The Pope also has a representative who distributes donations to lay- 


! Porphyry (ca. 234-301/6) was a disciple of Plotinus. His introduction to 
Aristotle’s Categories, known as /sogoge, was translated into Armenian and 
used extensively by early Armenian philosophers. 

; ? SL has the following under a separate heading, “The Pope's Charitable 
Works.” i i 

? An obvious error, for the amount does not agree with the expenditures 
listed below. Either Akinean copied it wrong or Simeon has made an omis- 
. Sion; it was probably 2400 kurus each day. 
* Text reads kher, from the Arabic kair (charity, good deeds). 

? Text reads zanahat', from the Arabic san'at (trade, profession). 
* Text reads sérmiya, from the Persian sarmaya (capital). 
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men and gives out alms. Another representative distributes donations 
to the clergy, bishops, priests, and deacons who give alms. Just see 
how many thousands of bishops arrive from the seventy-two nations. 
One day, the Syrian patriarch, who was fleeing from the Muslims be- 
cause of his true faith,’ arrived from Amid. He [the Pope] gave him 
1,000 kuruş; in addition, he also received one bull, three sheep, fifty - 
hens, five métr& of wine, vinegar, salt, greens and so forth every 
week, as well as ten loaves of bread each day. Many Greeks also ar- 
rive in such a manner. Five or six Armenian bishops or vardapets, not 
counting idle monks and eréts’, come to Rome every year. In addi- 
tion, he [the Pope] sometimes also sends aid to kings. I want to in- 
. form the reader of some [of the Pope's charitable works]. I only beg 
that you pay attention to my words and not be bored. 

[142]First and the number-one charity of the Pope: Each day 
twelve men sit at his table and the Pope himself has to serve them. 
However, he does not come nowadays. They say that the reason is 
that once a Frenchman got drunk, his stomach did not hold out and he 
threw up on the table. The Pope became disgusted. Another time, a 
very drunk Armenian, who wanted to kiss the Pope's hand, jarred the 
table, turned over the cups, broke them, and spilled the wine on the 
Pope. From that day on, the Pope did not sit with them; he ordered 
that they be served at another table and that the chief steward, who 
was a bishop, served them instead. One day they took me to dine at 
the Pope's table. When we had gathered, they brought a silver bowl 
and pitcher, and after we had washed they gave us towels and sat us 
down in order. Three types of food were placed in front of each one 
of us. One okka of undiluted wine and, according to their custom, wa- 
ter was given to us. You could drink as much as you could, and if you 
finished it, they gave you more. Armenians, however, drank the wine 
without water. The wine was seven-years old. You cannot find such a 
wine elsewhere. Other clerics served us. The twelve of us sat like the 
twelve apostles, while in another place sat seventy-two men, like the 
seventy-two learned men. They brought seven or eight expensive 
dishes for everyone. You ate [143] whatever you could, and whatever 
you could not, you left by the napkin, as if to say, take it away. Every 
bite! costs one fourth’ [of a kurus]. After the meal they served sweets 





! Absent from PL. 

* It is a liquid measure equal to 21.75 liters. - 

? Text reads /okhma from the Arabic loqma (mouthful). 
h Text reads urub, from the Arabic rub‘ (one fourth). 
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and other delicacies, candied fruit! and tasty halwa? The spoons, 
knives, and plates are all made of silver. The Armenians are received - 
with great honor and are placed at the head [of the table]. 

The second charitable act: It is customary that during each outing 
the Pope hands out twenty-five kurus to the poor.’ If the Pope travels 
far, he sits in a litter balanced by two mules, one in front and one in - 
the back. He is followed by six white mules, six bodyguards, covered 
with red velvet to the ground. He also wears garments of red. No 
other soldicrs surround him, only the bearded tudeshk'i which, as 
they say, were left by the Illuminator. | 

The third charitable act of the Pope 1s that he has to provide the 
daily needs of 500 men and women; he gives dowries! and money’ to 
the women and sends the men to learn a trade, depending on [who has 
a liking for a certain profession]; he gives fifty or one hundred kurus 
capital to each, more or less. It is known that every monastery, de- 
pending on its means, has to provide dowries and capital for fifty or 
sixty or more orphan girls and poor boys. Since there are many girls 
in this land and few men, one has to have a large dowry; [144] no one — 
will take a penniless wife. The same is true in Poland. | 

The fourth act of charity of the Pope is that he distributes daily re- 
lief: an unspecified amount of bread, wine, meat and other items to ` 
several hundred poor nuns and priests, as well as laymen, the old, 
abandoned, disabled, sick, destitute, orphans, widows, beggars, and 
others. 

The fifth charitable act: He has to provide food and drink to every 
pilgrim who comes from anywhere in the world. 

The sixth act of mercy: He gives all pilgrims—lay and clerics— 
five, ten, twenty, or thirty kurus for expenses. The clerics receive ten, 
. fifteen, or twenty kuruş, bishops, 100, and vardapets 200 to 300 
kuruş. Imagine how many thousands of kurug it amounts to every 
year! 


! Text reads shék'érlémé from the Turkish sekerleme (candy, candied 
fruit). . 

? From the Arabic halwd’ (a sweet paste made with sesame oil). 

? Text reads vakhir, from the Arabic faqir (poor, destitute). 

* It refers to the Italian term Tedeschi (Germans), actually the Pope’s 
Swiss Guard. | 

Text reads jiez, from the Arabic jahiz (dowry). 

$ Text reads maya, from the Persian maya (money, wealth). 
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Seventh: No matter how many Jews or Muslims convert to Chris- 
tianity, the Pope has to dress them in white from head to toe. He also 
gives them money, depending on the man—ten, twenty, or thirty ku- 
rus in capital and provisions.’ 
| The eighth act of mercy? is that no matter how many poor and or- 

_ phan boys and girls there are, he gathers them and sends them to learn 

a trade. Imagine how many native and foreign boys there are in 
. Rome! | 
The ninth charitable act: Every year, on Holy [145] Thursday, the 
Pope has to wash the feet of twelve men. A day earlier, he sends 
them all to the baths, gives them shirts, pants, a white woolen cloak, 
shoes, and a hat. After washing their feet, he had them sit around a ta- 
ble; the Armenian sits at the head, and the Pope gives each the name 
of an apostle; the Armenian is always named Peter. After the dinner - 
he gives everyone a pair of large rosaries and two crosses, one made 
of gold and one of silver. 

The tenth act of charity is the Hospital of San Spirito, which is lar- - 
ger than the whole city. I have already mentioned the large number of 
patients, the expenses for the food, beds, fuel, and so forth. 

The eleventh: The Pope has gathered in his city representatives of 
the seventy-two nations. Each nation has its own church, hospice, 
schools, kitchen, beds, and mattresses. The Armenians also have a 
church, a hospice, and school, although there are no children there, 
save two, for the Armenians are few [in Rome]. They [the Armeni- 
ans] have also established a printing press,’ which we saw with our 
own eyes. May God illuminate their souls for they worry about us 
more than we do about ourselves! They told us that the printing press 
cost 10,000 kuruş. However, at present, just like in Venice, it is idle; 
because of the carelessness’ and the evil disposition of our people, 
there is no manager and no workers. 


' Text reads nafagha, from the Arabic nafaqa (livelihood). 

? Text reads rahm, from the Arabic rahm (mercy, compassion). 

* Text uses the Muslim term zakat“; see glossary. 

* This follows the tradition set by Jesus when he washed the feet of the 
twelve disciples, see John 13.4-11. 

? Text reads basmakir, from Turkish basma (printing press). The first 
Armenian press in Italy was founded in Venice in 1513 by Hakob 
Meghapart. The press in Rome was established in 1566 by Abgar of Tokat. 

° Text reads bat'al, from bafl (idle, unemployed). 

7 Text reads ehmal, from the Arabic ihmaäl (neglect, carelessness). 
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The twelfth charitable act' is that the land of the Pope is so merci- 
ful that no matter how many [non-Christian] prisoners escape and 
[146] reach there, he frees them all. The King of Spain does not even’ 
favor them’ with baptism. In other places they baptize them, but do 
not free them, saying, "You have been forced! to convert to Christi- 
anity. God does not accept this. You had to convert when you were 
free and living in your country.” The Pope, however, releases them 
the moment they are baptized. | 

The thirteenth act of compassion is that no matter how many mur- 
derers, thieves, bandits, and others, who were to be punished by being 
impaled on a hook or quartered, were caught, the Pope would order. 
that their head be cut off or they be strangled first, and only then to 
proceed to carry out the other torture,° so that the criminal would not 
suffer a long time. They have a church called the Decapitation of St. 
John [the Baptist], where they bury all those sentenced to death. A 
large number of priests, dressed in black, bearing candles and incense, 
come to this church, carrying the banner of Christ in front. They stay 
there until the executioners complete their task. They then take the 
corpse and, with great respect, place it in the grave, cover it with a 
black woolen cloak, and although he was a sinner, they bury him with 
the singing of psalms and blessings, for, like a Christian who has con- 
fessed and received communion, he has to be honored. After they 
execute a person, they do not leave him hanging on the hook or on the 
stake, but immediately remove him and bury him. 

Fourteenth compassionate act: The Pope has a representative, who 
has an income of 500 kurus, [147] because he goes every day to the 
prisons, investigates,’ inquires,” and finds out for what reason the 
prisoners are in jail, how many years they have been there, and 
whether they are guilty or innocent.’ As it happens, many innocent, 
helpless strangers who cannot speak the language, or poor and de- - 
fenseless men, who do not have a friend or a close relative, remain in 


! Text reads shaghawat', from the Arabic šefqat (kindness, compassion). 
? Text reads bila, from the Turkish bile (even). 

? Text reads khat‘ér, from the Arabic kdtir (for the sake of, favor). 

* Text reads nach‘aré, from the Persian nacar (forced by necessity). 

? Text reads ch‘angal, from the Persian Cangal (hook, claw). 

€ Text reads sK'enje, from the Arabo-Persian Sikanja (torture). 

7 Text reads yokhlasmish, from the Turkish yoklama (to inspect). 

* Text reads t'eshvish from the Arabic taftis (investigation, inquiry). 

? Text reads such‘suz, from the Turkish suçsuz (guiltless), 
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prison for several years, for it is a large prison, resembling Baba 
Jafar.’ He goes to the judge and frees them. 

Fifteenth: Sometimes the Pope sends money to the treasuries of 
kings to pay the salary of their troops’ when they have large cam- 
paigns’ against the Turks or infidels. He also gives the necessary 
funds if the money for the building of St. Peter’s is not enough. For 
the building costs are enormous. All of this, not counting the secret 
charities, about which except for God no one else knows. | 

He also builds churches in many places and does other acts of 
mercy, so many that I cannot recount them here. They [generally] 
choose an old man, who can barely live four or five years, to be the 
Pope. However, the embittered and irritated heretical people have in- 
vented numerous slanderous remarks about him. He is totally inno- 
cent of everything and the slanderers shall be judged by Christ on the 
Day of Judgment. 


Cardinals 


The cardinals are also very wealthy. They possess towns, villages and 
[148] settlements, and have other income as well. They live in luxury 
and grandeur; they are independent and autocratic. They visit and 
confer with the Pope every Thursday. One can see many horses and 
carriages on St. Peter's Square. All the carriages are gilded in gold, 
are expensive, and are harnessed to six horses. Each carriage costs 
1,000 kuruş and the roofs are covered with purple woolen cloth. They 
[the cardinals] construct churches, monasteries, schools, and hospitals 
in remote places. They also build expensive arches, multi-spanned 
bridges, inns and taverns in difficult-to-reach places. They also per- 
form other acts of charity in secret. Thus, every Saturday, they send 
meals, bread, and wine to the jail. Some of them go to the main prison 
on Holy Thursday and free two or three debtors by paying their debts. 
There are also those who distribute food to several souls in the form 
of charity. They also provide, according to their means, the daily 
needs of five or six orphans, giving them capital [to start a trade] and 
dowries. When the Pope does favors for noblemen, they have to re- 
ciprocate [by providing for orphans]. They [the cardinals] also do 





! [t refers to the Baba Cafer Prison in Istanbul. 
° Text reads /éshk‘ér, from the Persian /askar (army). 
~ Text reads sefer, from the Arabo-Turkish sefer (campaign, state of war). 
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many other charitable acts in secret, about which only God knows, for 
these people really like to perform kind and benevolent acts in secret. 

Two or three bonsignori, that is, the rural bishops, are under the 
authority of a cardinal. They travel and ordain [priests] [149] by order 
[of the cardinal]. They [the cardinals] rule over large palaces, expen- 
sive parks, and heavenly gardens, which cost 30,000, 40,000 or more 
kurus. . 

We asked how many clerics are in the city. They answered that 
once, by the order of the Pope, they recorded them in a register and 
they totaled 100,000, not counting monks and confessors. Glory Be to 
God! | 


Monte Cavalo:' The Summer Residence of the Pope 


The Pope has two large palaces: one is near St. Peter's, the other—his 
summer residence! —is called Monte Cavalo. It is located in a beauti- 
ful place on a high plateau. The Pope lives there because of its good 
climate, for the air in Rome is bad and unhealthy. Arriving there, we 
went inside. Learning of this, the gardeners came out to greet us. 
They received us lovingly and informed the head grounds keeper’ of | 
our arrival. He arrived with many keys. He showed us everything one 
at a time. First, in front of the palace, we saw two huge powerful 
horses and two giants holding [the reigns of] the horses. They were 
lifelike and were carved from white marble. Entering inside, we 
walked through the entire palace, which looked like any other. We 
saw various decorations and furnished rooms, one better than the 
other; some were covered in cloth, others in velvet, others in woolen 
cloth, others in noble shining marble, [150] while some were gilded. 
There were rare things in every room. In one room, there was a throne 
made of black marble, decorated with gold carvings; its mid-section 
was covered with silver and gold and embossed with expensive gem- 
stones, which resembled the throne of King Ptolemy that was sent to 
him by the Jews from Jerusalem. In another room we saw walls of 


! Monte Cavalo appears in Latin in the text. 

? Text reads yayla, from the Turkish yaila, Persian yailàg (summer quar- 
ters). 

> Text reads bostanji-bashi, from the Turkish bostanci-basi (head gar- 
dener; also commander of the Imperial guards in the Ottoman Empire; in this 
case, probably the head grounds keeper or head guard). 
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lapis lazuli covered with images.’ In another room we saw an amaz- 
ing painting, which depicted Christ when you stood before it. On the 
right, you saw the Mother of God, holding the infant, and on the left, 
you saw Christ tied to a pillar. There are more than 400 rooms, each 
one decorated with something unique. In front [of the building], the 
city was clearly visible, as if it was in the palm of your hand. Entering 
the heavenly garden, we saw multifaceted carvings and stone statues, 
from which water flowed. There were pleasant-tasting springs and 
amazing fountains, with jets measuring the height of two or three 
men. There was a type of thorny evergreen covering,’ which is green 
and pretty in summer and in winter. Its leaves intertwine and, like 
hops or bindweed, cover the walls, making it appear like atlas. Mov- 
ing forward, we saw a large dome-like fountain, around which sat 
disgusting, beastlike people, blowing horns. Instead of sound, how- 
ever, water flowed out of them. On top was a statue [151] of a mon- 
key” that urinated on the musicians. There were fountains in the shape 
of fish. On top of one fountain there was a sculpture, made of white 
marble, of a beautiful life-like maiden, who held a large mirror and 
looked into it. Coming close, we looked at her with affection, when 
she suddenly turned the mirror in another direction and spouted water 
out of her mouth on us, so that we hurriedly ran away. We saw an- 
other fountain; inside and around it were so many amusing’ things, 
that people looked upon them with open mouths; they also doused 
people with water. There were dragons, snakes, beasts, and other 
animals, designed from blackthorn, all of which looked alive. 

Further on, we saw a tree with different types of fruit; while we 
were standing under it and looking at it with amazement, such a 
strong rain poured on us from its branches and leaves that we became 
soaked and ran away from it. In front of it there was a large pool with 
- various fish; while we were enraptured by them and stood astounded, 
water appeared under our feet and no matter where and how long we 
ran the water followed us. We asked the head keeper [the secret] for a 





' Text reads surat’, from the Arabic surat (image, face, figure). 

* Text reads khmél, from the Polish chimel (humulus lupulus), French 
houblon. 

> Text reads maymun from the Arabo-Persian maimiin (ape, monkey). 

* Text reads maskhara from the Arabic maskarat (mirthful, funny, or ri- 
diculous). 
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long time until he finally showed us the interlacing tin gutter pipes,' 
resembling baskets, which were laid underground. Through them they 
siphoned the water with such artistry that, when they opened the out- 
lets, the water rose up and, when they wanted to, [152] they could stop 
it. All this was done for fun and laughter. For, seeing all this, people 
were amused; the wise were reassured and the stupid were fooled. 

Going further on, we saw beasts that resembled people, sea lions, 
and terrifying dragons, as well as a large pool surrounded by a [stone] 
wall. When you approached it and leaned against it, the stones 
moved, you slipped into the water and were thoroughly soaked. After 
that, they took us to the Pope’s dining room. It was round like an arch 
or a niche. Its walls and doors were carved with various beautiful 
decorations and amazing things. The [outer] door was in two folds: on 
one was a superb sculpture of St. Peter. It had a water fountain locked 
by a screw.” When they opened the water, St. Peter moved and struck 
the other fold with his keys; St. Paul opened it [the second fold], wa- 
ter sprouted to a man’s height and wet people. The place where the 
Pope sat was arched and round and was painted beautifully with vari- 
ous colors, gold and noble lapis lazuli. According to their customs 
there were chairs, stools’ and tables for dining.* They told us that 
when the Pope dines the organ plays by itself without a person [play- 
ing it] and performs various songs and melodies. We asked [153] that 
he [the head keeper] play it a bit. When they opened the room and let 
in water, it filled the revolving wheels of the organ and it began to 
play traditional music and sweet-sounding melodies were heard. It 
would play whatever song or melody a person wished, there and then. 
Seeing all this, we praised the wisdom-giving Lord, who gave such 
knowledge to the sons of man. Here came to fruition God’s words; 
that is, “Children of this age are wiser in dealing with their own gen- 
eration than are the children of light." 

While we stood in amazement and looked in wonder on all of this, 
the place on which we stood [outside] was enveloped with water and 
rain fell on us, so that we ran away from there. Further on, we saw a 
tree, which had every kind of bird, beast, and animal on earth on its 





! Text reads olukh ew lula from the Turkish oluklu (hollowed out as a 
trough or gutter) and Turkish /ti/e (pipe, tube). 

? Text reads burma, from the Turkish burma (screwed, twisted, spiral). 

> Text reads sk'emla, from the Turkish iskelme (stool, chair). | 

* Text reads trapéz, from the Greek for dining table. 

? Luke 16.8. 
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branches— dogs, lions, horses, camels, peacocks, roosters, pigeons, : 
geese, ducks, as well as carriages harnessed with horses, and various 
other things. Water squirted from all their mouths on the amazed 
spectators. It was constructed in such a way that the water rose up the 
tree and fell on people. We saw many other amazing and delightful 
things, which I cannot write or describe individually. For we saw un- 
. heard-of trees and fruits never before seen, many oranges, and bitter 
oranges [154] as well as large yellow! musk-melon’ trees resembling a 
‚curtain hanging on walls. There were roses on all the walls, which 
had a pleasant scent and delighted the passerby. Various and multi- 
colored flowers and blossoms with sweet scents and pleasant shapes, 
which you could not find in other lands, grew there. 

On the ground, drawn with great mastery, as if by a pen, were 
green interlacing figures and monograms.’ The paths were crooked 
.and curved, and when a person went through them, he lost his way, 
like in the city of Erik‘ovi,’ and could not find his way out. Seeing 
all this and other such things, we returned home. 


The Pope’s Garden’ 


On the following day, we went to another of the Pope’s gardens, 
where we saw many amazing things. There were tall mounds made of 
a special soft stone from which water flowed downward, and cows 
and sheep grazed in the fields. There was a large pool in front; there 
were fountains in the shape of crosses, and benches were constructed 
around them. When a person sat on the benches, water would sud- 
denly appear and the seat would become wet. We saw many other 
wonders there. The ground was decorated! with various shades [of 
green] and the fountains had two or three jets each. There were such 


' Text reads aghach, from ağaç (tree). 
* Text reads Ahawun, from the Turkish kavun (musk-melon, papaya). 
? Text reads ch'ich'ak', from the Turkish çiçek (blossoms). 

* Text reads turga, from the Turkish tugra (monogram, signature seal). 

? One of the famous and ancient towns of Judea, which was located four 
miles northeast of Jerusalem. A small village was located on its site in the 
17" century, called Rikha by the Arabs. 

ê It refers to the mazes that were common in European gardens of the 
time. | mE 

"It refers to the Giardini Vaticani. The title is absent from PL. 

* Text reads nakhésh, from the Arabic naqs (decorated, carved). 
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multi-colored trees [155] and flowers that passeri eS were enraptured 
by their beauty. 


The Garden of the Great Cardinal 


They also took us to the garden of the great cardinal.’ First we saw 
two large chained mastiffs,! which were life-like and sculpted from 
stone. We were terrified from fear and thought they were indeed 
alive. A little dog, which had accompanied us, did not go further, but 
barked at them from afar. They looked so much like living dogs that 
not even a hair was out of place.’ We, therefore, with great difficulty, 
forced our dog to follow us through a different path. Further on, we 
saw a sheep and a pig made of stone, which grazed as if they were 
alive. There was a large pool, in which, on a high pedestal, stood four 
big black Negroes. Over them was an eagle, with spread out wings, 
from whose beak thin sprouts of water jetted out like rain. Men doing 
battle were molded out of brass;* one was on his knees drawing a 
bow, the other had grabbed a stone and wanted to hit him, while other 
men, under a tree, were taking aim with their muskets. There were 
also peacocks that looked alive, but did not fly. 

There was also a large plaza with a table in the middle and 
benches around it for resting. If anyone wanted to sit on them, he 
would be splashed with water. There were giraffes, elephants,’ and li- 
ons, [156] all made of stone. The human memory 1s not large enough 
to write about all this separately. There were also other precious gar- 
dens with various things, one better than the other. A thousand-fold 
glory to the All-Merciful God! 

In the middle of the city, there was a large fountain resting on four 
dragons. In the midst of the fountain stood four young boys, holding 
their male organs, from which water poured out. In another place 
stood a heroic-looking man; an eagle was piercing his navel and water 
poured out of it. There was as much gold, silver, gemstones, and 
pearls in the churches and homes as there is wood and iron in ours. 


' It refers to the Villa Borghese, laid out by the famed cardinal, Scipione 
Borghese. | 
* Text reads samson from the Turkish samsun (mastiff). 
? Text reads ghalat, from the Arabic galat (wrong, erroneous). 
` * Text reads t'uj, from the Persian fij (brass, mixed metal). 
$ Text reads fil, from the Arabic fil, Persian pil (elephant). 
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The gardens and stone houses are so great that human memory does — 
not suffice to remember it all or to record it. 


On the Amazing Things' 


O my brothers, I want to tell you about other amazing things. These 
people with their wisdom and genius have forced the foolish beasts to 
work for them and have made dumb animals talk. I shall first begin 
with dogs which obtain food and walk on their hind legs. We saw 
large fluffy dogs, which had baskets? or hampers’ on their necks, with 
money wrapped in paper inside. They went to the butchers, purchased 
. meat and took it home. If, on the way, these dogs saw other large 
dogs [157], they would return and put the basket back where they had 
purchased the meat. Waiting for a while until those dogs dispersed, 
they would then take the basket and return to their masters. If they kill 
a bird on the water, they send the dogs, which find it and retrieve it to 
their masters. The dogs track quails and other wild animals and reveal 
them to their masters. The blind have a small dog instead of a person 
[to guide them]. They tie a rope to its neck. The other part of the rope 
is tied either to the waist of the blind person or is in his hand. The dog 
takes him everywhere, through all the streets, shops, and homes, 
barks mournfully and snuggles up until they receive money. Seeing 
that the blind person has collected money, the dog, like a real person, 
takes him to another place. If the blind person needs to relieve him- 
. self, the dog knows it and takes him to the toilet. The dog will thus 
carry out all the wishes of the blind person. Instead of servants,’ the 
merchants have adopted puppies. When they go to the market or 
somewhere else, they entrust their home, shop, and goods to the dog. 
It, like a smart being, strictly guards it and does not move from its 
place until the return of its master. If someone approaches or wants to 
steal anything, it barks and attacks him. 

We also saw large mules, which [158] in Turkey cost 500 to 600 
‘kuruş, and donkeys that resembled mules, which cost seventy or 
eighty kuruş. We saw such a mule in Aleppo and bought it for sev- 
enty kuruş. These dumb animals are so loyal and obedient that they 
do everything they are told: they jump, stand on their hind legs, and 


! This section is absent from PL. 

? Text reads sébét' from the Persian sabad (basket). 

* Text reads kaghat' (from the Greek kalatos, vase-shaped basket). 
* Text reads nokar, from the Persian naukar (servant, attendant). 
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understand all the words of their masters, such as “bring,” “take 
away,” “come,” and “go.” Monks would send their donkeys to famil- 
iar places saying, "Go to such a house; bring firewood, water, or 
bread.” The donkey went to the door, brayed and struck it with his 
legs until someone came out of the door and figured out why it had 
come. They loaded it and sent it back to the monastery. 

The princes also had large dogs and sheep dogs, resembling sheep, 
which accompanied their masters everywhere. If someone became 
angry with their master or wanted to strike him, the dog would leap 
on them and bite them. On gilded grilles of their windows sat tamed 
parrots,’ turtledoves,’ and nightingales.’ They sat and talked so 
sweetly that people who passed by froze in astonishment.* One 
thought that a man was speaking, but saw it was a parrot. One was 
carried away with delight, stood still, and did not want to leave. If you 
went to the door, it [the bird] spoke like a servant, saying, "Come out, 
there is thief at the door.” If you knocked, [159] it would scream 
"Open the door instantly.” It told its master everything it saw. | 

They not only train the animals, mammals and birds, but also use 
such inanimate objects as iron and copper in artworks. They make a 
rotisserie out of iron, on which they cook meat; they make iron clocks 
and statues of people who strike bells; elegant time pieces, which a 
person imagines to be magical. They place eagles on the clocks and, 
when the clock is about to strike, the eagle lifts its wings and flaps. 
They have alarm clocks, which wake you up at any time you wish, 
night or day. They will ring until you wake up and praise the Lord. 
They make such inanimate material like water sing and trumpets that 
sound like a man. They do the same with iron, wood, and other 
things. Seeing these and many other such wonders, we praised God. 


Shrovetide Carnival 


During the two weeks of carnival, that is, the great Shrovetide, they 
organize different kinds of games and amusements every day for the 
happiness of the people, and put on amazing spectacles resembling 


! Text reads tuti, from the Persian titi (parrot). 

* Text reads ghumri, from the Arabic qumri (turtledove). 

> Text reads b/bul, from the Persian bulbul (nightingale). 

^ Text reads hayran, from the Arabic hairdn (confused, confounded, as- 
~ tonished). 

$ Text reads karnaval, from the Polish karnawat and Italian carnovale. 
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theater. They construct forts on Sultan Bayazid’s Plaza (Piazza 
. Navona): one fort for the Christians, the other for the infidels. After a 
battle the believers are victorious. On the following day, they con- 
struct [160] a large ship and a tall fort suspended by ropes. During 
these two weeks they bring out all sorts of games and amusements! 
that are found in the world. Princes, notables, citizens, rich and poor, 
. men and women, as well as recluse maidens, look on from balconies 
covered with small carpets’ or velvet, or stand in the street. There is 
much merriment during these days, as in Egypt during suvk‘esimi,” 
when they change the superintendent’ and when they dispatch Mu- 
hammad’s covering” [to Mecca].° 


The Ceremony during the Great F ast’ 


It is customary that every Sunday during Lent, at a set hour, the Pope 
sets out, with great pomp, to one of the churches. During the hour that 
he is to pass, the streets are decorated with various fine fabrics and 
linen. There are more lamps than stars in the sky. There is a large 
cross affixed to some of them; some of the lamps are hanging, others 
are standing. They are of different colors; some are white, others red, 
green, blue and yellow, so that a person’s eyes are dazzled. The Pope 
travels with a large crowd: priests and clerics holding banners, 
torches, lanterns, candles, incense, a cross, the Gospel, and with all 
possible grandeur. Following him are the soldiers, princes, and com- 
manders of the army. After the conclusion of the Mass [161] they be- 
gin to fire the cannons and muskets, so that the entire city buzzes and 
shakes. 

On Holy Thursday, all the relics of Christ, which are in St. Peter’s, 
are brought out. They first show the pilgrims the wood from the True 


! Text reads dyin, from the Turkish oyun (game, play, or joke). 

? Text reads séjadakhali, from the Turkish seccade (prayer rug), and the 
Persian qali (carpet). 

> Tt refers to the festival of su-kesimi, celebrated on the occasion of the 
flooding of the Nile. See chapters 9 and 11. l 

* Text reads mukhtasib, from the Arabic muhtasib (superintendent of po- 
lice, one who examines weights and measures in the bazaar, official in 
charge of public morality). 

` Text reads ordu from the Turkish örtü (covering, tent). 

* The above refers to the covering for the ka'ba dispatched annually to 
Mecca during the Aajj, see Chapter 11. 

’ The title is absent from PL. 
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Cross, Christ’s kerchief (Veronica’s veil), the nails, the throne of Pe- 
ter the Apostle, and then numerous other relics. All of this is per- 
formed with great trepidation and trembling, by the light of torches 
and lanterns, and with the burning of aromatic incense and the ringing 
of bells. Everyone falls to their knees and tearfully exclaims, “Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts,”' “May He be our protector and the 
protector of all believers. Amen.” That night, not only common folk 
and laymen, but princes and cardinals stand on their feet zealously 
. and keep until sunrise, although the latter do it secretly, so that no one 
can see or recognize them. They wear thick linen’ black robes with a 
hood, leaving openings only for the eyes, in order to see. They stand 
vigil, barefoot and without their hats, their robes tied with a rope. All 
the priests from all the main churches of the city, with large numbers 
of people, walk in pairs in a religious procession toward St. Peter’s, 
holding white candles. Each time a priest and a crowd leave a church 
in a religious procession, the priest climbs the pulpit and reads the 
passage of the Passion of Christ, and afterwards [162] admonishes 
them, saying, “Brothers, remember the tortures, beatings, blows, hag- 
gard looks, and the death that our Lord suffered today at the hands of 
the Jews. Therefore, we have to weep, mourn, and torment ourselves 
today, so that we are engaged in and participate with him.” They all 
fall down, cry, and thrice mournfully say, “Lord have mercy!” They 
bare their bodies and strike them mercilessly with their belt buckles 
until they bleed. Then that group leaves and another group arrives. 
The entire city shines from the light of the torches and lanterns. 

In one church there was a room with two doors. Above one of the 
doors there was a blue ceiling resembling the sky, with angels 
[drawn] on it. When they began, “Aysor anchar...," Christ appeared 
on top of the door. He fell to his knees and said as is written, “Father, 
if you are willing, remove this cup from me.” He was drawn with 
such mastery that he knelt sometimes and stood up at other times. 
They had drawn him with such a beautiful golden beard, light hair, 
and white body that the viewers were enraptured. Next to Christ, 
sculpted from wood, were Peter, James, and John, who slept in a cor- 
ner, with their heads resting on their hands. Christ would often ap- 
proach and wake them, saying, [163] "Stay awake and pray that you 


! Isaiah 6.3. 

> Text reads k‘t‘ané from Arabo-Persian kattän (linen). 

> Sharaknots‘ Sharakan hogewor ergots' (Ant'ilias, 1997), 346. 
* Luke 22.42; Matthew 26.39. 
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may not come into the time of trial.” ' He then continued to pray him- 
self. Meanwhile, Peter, awakened from sleep, raised his head, looked 
around, and, seized by sleep, fell asleep again. The skies then opened 
unexpectedly and a winged angel appeared, holding a cup in his 
hands. He approached Christ and gave him strength, according to 
David, saying, “Fortified by angels,” and “Angels fortified him." 
Then on a thin copper wire, so that it was not visible to the public, the 
angel again ascended up to heaven and the skies closed. While Jesus 
was standing by the gate, the impious Judas entered from another 
gate. He held a money bag in one hand and pointed to Jesus with his 
other hand. After that, soldiers arrived with arms, clubs, torches, and 
lanterns. [One of them] dressed in armor and holding an iron sword 
wanted to seize Christ. Meanwhile Peter woke up and, while half- | 


-e— awake, saw that they had tied up his Lord. He grabbed a sword, cut 


off the ear and the right arm of the impious slave of the high priest [of 
the Jews]. Red paint was clearly visible in place of blood. They then 
took Christ away and abused him as one sentenced to death.” Seeing 
this we shed tears; our entire body shook with great lament, for it 
seemed like we were present at the time of the Passion of Christ. Eve- 
rything that is recorded and written in the Gospels was presented so 
graphically that every untrained' person would understand it. 

[164]They do not ring church bells from noon of the Holy Thurs- 
day until the eve of Easter, for it is the period of mourning. Instead, 
the town's heralds cry out, *From today until next Thursday, there 
will be no courts or judgments; all the courts and legal offices will be 
closed." A royal decree is issued, stating that no secular business can 
be transacted and that everyone must go to church, pray, and listen to 
sermons, for, during these days, each church offers three or four ser- 
mons a day. 

During this week, the Jews do not show themselves anywhere; 
they quietly hide and lock themselves in their homes and even place 
soldier-guards in front of their homes from fear and terror of the 
Christians. Even this does not save them, for they suffer great damage 


' Matthew 26.41. 
: ‘ Luke 22.43. 

° The above is detailed in Matthew 26.40-51; Mark 14.37-47; Luke 22. 
47-50; and John 18.3. This is obviously a Passion-Play performed by mario- 
. nettes. 

* Text reads ajami, from the Turkish acemi (untrained, inexperienced). 
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from the students,’ that is, the mob. Many students gather and wander 
around the streets and plazas. They go to the homes of the Jews, sur- 
round them, and cause great damage. In some places they break the 
doors, in others they destroy the house; in some they break the win- 
dows and torment whomever they find. They rob some and kill oth- 
ers. This custom is to avenge Christ, for the Romans have acquired 
this from their ancestors, as it was sometimes done by the emperors 
Justinian, Tiberius,” Titus, and Vespasian.” [165]Since there are many 
of them [students], they are not afraid and do whatever they wish. 

On the evening of the Great Holy Saturday, they first ring the 
large bell of St. Peter’s and then all the others. 


Easter Celebrations 


There is a large church named after the apostle, Saint James [son of] 
Zebedee.“ In front of it is a large plaza where the envoy of the King of 
Spain lives? Every year, on Easter eve, there are great public festivi- 
ties,° lights,’ and celebrations" here until sunrise. They begin prepara- - 
tions [for this celebration] a month earlier. They built different forts 
and towers and place thousands of hooks with lanterns’ near them. All 
the walls of the market, trees and branches are decorated with silk and 
woolen cloth. Thin copper wires'? are affixed from one street to the 
other, as well as from window to window in fourteen or fifteen 
places. On one wire they place large [man-made] dragons facing each 
other, as if fighting, and on the other they place [man-made] cavalry- 
men with pikes and grenades and various sea creatures. After that, on 
a high rod, they place Satan with the keys to hell, with the Archangel 
Gabriel, holding a spear, facing him. Meanwhile, there are various 


! Text reads student, from the Latin student, Polish student. 

? It refers to Tiberius II (578-582). 

? Titus and Vespasian were emperors during the first century AD. They 
may have persecuted the Jews but not to avenge Christ. 

* It refers to the church of Trinita dei Monti. 

? It refers to Piazza di Spagna (Spanish Steps), the location of the Sut 

embassy to the Vatican. 

é Text reads shenlik, from the Turkish şenlik (public rejoicing). - 

7 Text reads dónanma from the Turkish donanma (illumination). 

8 Text reads shóhrat', from the Arabic uhrat (fame, publicity, celebra- 
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multicolored lanterns, as many as there are stars in heaven, [166] one 
. nicer than the other. Churches, buildings, crosses, domes, and towers 

are decorated with lanterns. Countless clerics, priests, and monks 
gather, performing vespers and an all-night vigil, from night to morn- 
ing, walking around in a large crowd, singing holy songs, psalms, and 
uttering blessings. They then come out, with a large crowd, on that 
plaza at sunrise. You should see the multitude of men and women, 
young boys and girls, rich and poor, lords and princes. First the drag- 
ons fall upon each other, flames coming out of their jaws. Their bod- 
ies were covered with gunpowder and they spouted flames as if alive 
until the gunpowder was exhausted, whereupon they burned up and 
fell down. The [man-made] horsemen then prepared to fight. After 
many hours of battles they would fire cannons; fire appeared and in- 
flamed their spears. The sounds of gunfire and cannon charges con- 
tinued until they fell and were devoured by fire a as well. The same 
happened to all the others. 

Many amazing things would occur on the towers and forts. Fire © 
would spout and sparks and lightning would fall on the people. The 
fire from the fort of the believers would totally burn the fort of the 
[167] unbelievers. They also would throw [hollow] reed! [tubes]? in 
the sky^ which flew up high, exploded, and gave out various sounds; 
some would shower the people with sparks as if rain, while others 
would explode with crackling sounds. We witnessed many other un- 
precedented and incomprehensible things and events, which we had 
never seen and which cannot be described or written about separately. 

After all of this, the conceited and arrogant [Satan], screaming, 
came forward and began to boast, showing the keys to hell, as if to 
say, my power, my reign, and my victory, who can oppose me? Then 
Gabriel fell on him, took away his keys, and pierced his chest with a 
spear. Flames shot out of his spearhead and entered inside [Satan]. It 
began to burn him from head to toe until it completely burned him 
and his remains fell to the ground. People trampled on them, cast the 
ashes to the wind, and cried out loudly, "Christ has risen from the 
dead," for as it is written “Now the ruler of this world will be driven 


! Text reads khamish from the Turkish kamış (reed); in this case it refers 
to fire rockets. | 
? Text is blank here, should read tubes; in this case hollow reed tubes 
filled with powder for fireworks. 
" Text reads hawa, in this case not climate, but [sending something up to] 
the sky. 
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out.”' Then, they began to discharge the large cannons and countless 
Ra of muskets, first in the plaza and then [168] in the Pope's 
palace. That day there was great joy and festivities. They told us that 
. they performed such a celebration every year. Each celebration costs 
30,000 kurus. From there we went to St. Peter's. The Pope came and 
served Mass. There was a great celebration here as well. This is 
enough description for the listener. 

When they observe a holy day, which they call fés¢‘,? woe be to 
him who works, sits in a shop, or sells provisions.’ They are afraid of — 
the Pope and strictly observe God's holy days. | 


The Gifts of the King of Spain 


They also told us that the King of Spain annually sends 25,000 gold 
coins and a noble horse to the Pope. They load the treasure on the 
horse, which gets on its knees in front of the Pope and bows its head. 
When the Pope blesses it, it gets up, for they have trained it to do so. 
Horses possess natural intelligence: just like the Sultan's horse in Is- - 
tanbul, which, when the Sultan mounts it and goes to prayer, bows its 
head and greets the crowd on both sides of the road, while some 
— horses express their gratitude like people and trot on slowly and 
peacefully. 


. About the Jews 


There is also another good rule and strict decree regarding the Jews in 
the land of the Pope, according to which every Saturday they have to 
go to church. [169] They have set aside the Church of the Holy Trinity 
for them, so that men and women, old and young, can gather there. If 
any one of them does not show up there, they punish him with a 
heavy fine. On that day [Saturday] magistrates? and troops go from ` 
house to house and persuade [the Jews to go to church]. If they find 
someone hiding, they subject him to a heavy punishment. When they 
gather, enter the church, bow their heads, and see the Passion of 
Christ and pictures of the saints, they mourn, become upset and do 


' John 12.31. 

? From the Italian /a festa. 
? Text reads zad, from the Arabic zdd (provisions for a journey). 
* Text reads idrak‘, from the Arabic idräk (comprehension, intelligence). 
> Text reads makhsur, from the Arabic mahzitr (court official). 
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not wish to look at them. They then sit in groups. In front of each 
group is a soldier with a rod,' that is, a guard. After they are seated, a - 
wise priest enters. He is knowledgeable in the Old and New Testa- 
. ment and knows Hebrew. He climbs the pulpit and reads a sermon on 
the incarnation of Christ, stating that Christ is both God and the Mes- 
siah.” He offers proof from prophets and patriarchs from their own 
scriptures and, in their own language, reproaches and reprimands 
them. Meanwhile the rabbis, khakhams,’ and preachers of their faith, 
whose eyes, according to Isaiah, are blind and whose hearts have 
turned to stone,’ and who do not want to hear his words, either cover 
their ears or pretend to be asleep, for as the prophet David said, 
“Stops its ear, so that it does not hear the voice of charmers.'? Seeing 
this, the soldiers who are there for that purpose, [170] strike them - 
hard on their bare heads with their rods until they scream “Oh” and 
open their eyes. In this way, those, whose heart God awakens, turn to - 
the true faith. There is not a day that Jews or Muslims do not turn to 
Christ. This is how the Jews suffer! l | 

In the land of the Franks the Jews are also forbidden' to practice 
any crafts or arts. They cannot have a grocery? or sit in a shop, or any- 
thing else. They are only permitted to sell used things and be a junk- 
dealer.’ They cannot be tax-collectors,'^ collect tolls, dues, or any- 
thing else; unlike in Poland and Turkey. [In Poland] they [the Jews] 
hold all of these professions in their hands and have seized every- 
thing. Whatever affair these impious people engage in, it loses its 
prosperity," for they are dishonest and hypocritical. That is why this 
land [of the Franks] is irreproachable and pure." The Jews are also 
punished" by having to wear large turbans on their heads like the 


! Text reads ch‘ubukh, from the Turkish çubuk (thin rod or staff). 
? Text reads méshia, from the Aramaic mésiha (Messiah). 
* From the Hebrew hakham (Sephardic honorific fora rabbi). 
* [saiah 6. 10. 
* Psalm 584-5. 
` Text reads soldat, from the Italian soldato Colt: 
7 Text reads yasakh, from the Turkish yasak (forbidden). 
* Text reads bakhal, from the Arabic baqqál (grocer, vendor). 
? Text reads esk'iji, from the Turkish eskici (junk dealer). | 
10 Text reads emn, from the Arabic emin (trustee, tax-collector). 
!! Text reads barak'at', from the Arabic barakät (blessings, abundance, 
or prosperity), 
7 Text reads pak' from the Persian pak (ue. clean, or unblemished). 
I3 Text reads r'émbeh, from the Arabic tambih (punishment, reprimand). 
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halberdiers, not white but yellow. Those who are wealthy and pros- 
perous wear a yellow cap or sew a yellow piece of raw silk’ or wool 
on {their clothes], in order to separate the impious from the pure; just 
like in Istanbul, where they have to wear a hawruz However, in Po- 
land the Christians and Jews are equal. That 1s why [171] you cannot 
distinguish or separate them from each other; not only their laymen, 
but their priests and clergy wear the same clothes. They [Jews] are 
very powerful; they are custodians, keep taverns, inns, and caravansa- 
ries. They also possess bridges, farms, villages, settlements, and other 
things, for the Christians have given it to them. That is why they call 
them [the Poles] half-Christians, or, as the Franks call them, met- 
sak‘ristian.’ They [the Poles] also do not perform good deeds or have 
any regulations or rules worthy of praise; rather they have constant 
binges of drunkenness, fights and quarrels. The soldiers insult and kill 
each other. The princes are weak and feeble, being the servants of 
wine and their stomachs. They wander with the crowds and strut 
amidst the town with their weapons, swords and guns. They tie the 
Tatars, take their women prisoner, and parade them in carts harnessed 
to six horses. Their wives and daughters are of slight frame. All the 
citizens are wine sellers for there are no merchants or good artisans 
among them. They only know how to feed pigs for slaughter. An 
owner of such [Tatar] captives” has five or six men. 

Jews or other heretics cannot enter Spain [172], for if anyone finds 
out they will be burned at the stake, just as Christians are not permit- 
ted to enter Mecca or Medina. That is why only the Spaniards are 
called Catholics, and their faith is regarded as the holy faith. Although 
there are Jews in the land of the Pope, they are servants and slaves, 
for during all festivities or celebrations, the Jews have to supply the 





! Text reads gaz, from the Arabic qazz (raw silk). 

? From the Turkish havruz (urinal, chamber pot); in this case it a head- 
gear or a cap in the shape of a pot. Armenians were also periodically sub- 
jected to discriminatory practices in the Ottoman Empire, see L. Kha- 
ch'ikyan, XV dari hareren dzeragreri hishatakaranner, I] (Erevan, 1958), 
394 and III (Erevan, 1967), 83; H. Manandean & H. Acharean, Hayots' nor 
vkanerê (Vagharshapat, 1903), 377, 519; V. Hakobyan, Manr zha- 
- manakagrut'yunner, II (Erevan, 1956), 545; AT, II, 395-414; and Chapter 12 
in the text. 

? From the Italian Mezzo-Cristiano. 

* Text reads méyhanaji, from the Turkish meyhaneci (tavern owner). 

* Text reads béngzeér, from the Persian band (captive). 

$ To this day only Muslims are permitted to travel to Mecca or Medina. 
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gunpowder for the cannons and when the galleons set forth against 
the enemy, they have to supply them with bread, supplies and all 
other necessary items. They also pay taxes twice or thrice a year. 
They do not have landed property at all, but live in rental units and 
are under the rule of others. We saw many prisoners on the galleons, 
most of them were baptized. 

In this land and especially in Spain, there are more Moors’ and 
Arabs [than Jews] for they are kindred spirits. There is not a house 
here without two or three Moorish slaves, who have converted and 
have become true Christians. On the way we saw them more than 
once, going barefoot on pilgrimage, some to St. James [Spain] oth- 
ers to [the church of] the Assumption [Jerusalem]. They follow the 
rules of pilgrims, with staffs in their hands, a leather mantle on their 
shoulders, and a sign on their head. They express great faith, love, 
and hope. A thousand-fold glory to God, for unlike Christians who 
through oppression’ have been forced to turn away from their faith for 
various unfortunate reasons [173], but have kept their former faith in 
their hearts, the Moors have become true Christians. 

The Pope has two large galleons, where he puts many men and 
. sends them every year to Jerusalem. All the food, wine, and other ex- 
penses are undertaken by the Pope. Whoever wants to go [on a pil- 
grimage] can do so. 


Fi lorence* 


The Pope's [land] is next to the [state] of the Grand Duke? of Flor- 
ence, who is a great duke. He is extremely important, strong, power- 
ful, victorious, and successful in war. He has a fleet of only seven 
galleons, but they are very large. They are so skillful that they have 
- many times reached Boghaz Hisar® and the islands near Istanbul and 
have taken loot and prisoners. They also sink all the Turkish ships 
they meet at sea and seize their goods. They take some of the men 
prisoner; they cut down the others with swords. They also destroy the 


! Text reads maghrub, from the Arabic Magrib (Barbary Coast, Morocco, 
or the west). 
? Tt refers to Santiago de Compostella. 
? Text reads j jor, from the Arabic jaur (oppression, injustice). 
^ The title is in Latin “Fiorenza. 
? Text reads gran duk'a, 
? Tt refers to a main fort at the Straits. 
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coastal villages and towns, spreading fear and terror among the for- 
eigners. They let the Christians go unharmed. They are much more ef- 
fective in battles on sea than on land. 

. According to the register, he (Grand Duke) has, in the city of Flor- 
ence, 40,000 Turkish prisoners: za‘ims, guards, governors,' and other 
important men; numerous janissaries, horsemen, as well as women, 
Janissary commanders,’ chiefs,’ and wealthy merchants [174], whom 
he values only if they are ransomed soon. In the worst cases, he 
throws them into the galleons or workshops, chained, forced to work 
on boats carrying stones,’ or carrying earth, as is done with prisoners 
in chains in Istanbul. He has ordered them to dig large pits and caves, 
where they lock the prisoners at night and force them to work during 
daytime. Palaces, churches, walls, and many other buildings are built 


by their hands. Each ten men have their own leader. When they take _ 


them out of the caves to work, the chains make such a noise, din, and 
uproar, that people have to cover their ears. When other princes or 
lords want to construct a building, fort, or even a wall, they ask him 
for as many prisoners as they need—one thousand, two thousand, or 
more—and he dispatches them, some for money, others as a good 
gesture. There are other dukes, who also have many prisoners, but not 
as many as he. That is 5 why they call him Grand Duke, that is, great 
knight. 


The Fleet of the Duke (General of the Knights) of Malta 


The Duke of Malta is also a very resolute, warlike, and mighty lord. 
He also raids the islands near Istanbul, causing great harm and dam- 
age to the cities, villages, and ships. In the year which we were there 


! Text reads ghadi, from the Arabic qdzi, Turkish kadi (judge, also gov- 
ernor of a kaza or district). 

? Text reads shorvaji, from the Turkish gor ‘baci (in this case, colonel of 
the Janissaries). 

? Text reads réyiz, from the EE re is (head, chief). 

* Text reads tashgémi, from the Turkish tasgemi (boats that transport 
stones). 

5 It refers to the General of the Order of the Knights of Malta. In 1530 the 
‘island of Malta was given to the Knight of St. John (Hospitalers), who were 
first in Cyprus (1291-1310); then Rhodes (1310-1522). The Holy Roman 
emperor, Charles V, gave them Malta on the condition that they would 
counter the Ottoman expansion in the Mediterranean. They were renamed 
the Order of the Knights of Malta after that. 
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[in Rome], they put to sea in Malta [175] a large, mountain-like ship 
which had 300 cannons, 12 sails’, 1,000 soldiers, and 300 sailors. The 
ship had double planks, and the space” between them was two fath- 
oms wide and filled with earth, so that neither cannons nor guns could 
penetrate it; the bullets slid off and fell into the sea, for it was like a 
[stone] wall. They said that the ship was barely completed in thirty 
years’ time. May God give them success and victory over the enemies 
of the cross of Christ. Amen and so be it — 

We heard and saw many other things and deeds in this land, build- 
ings, rules and regulations; so many that I managed only to record a 
few, for the sake of the reader and listener. I beg that you be not bored 
or lazy while reading it, or abuse my work which I recorded some- 
times on a ship, other times on the back of animals, in a hospice, or 
inn. Other people ate, drank, and entertained themselves with various 
things, while I labored on and rushed to finish my writing, so that it 
would be useful and helpful to [future] pilgrims and travelers. The 
wise will appreciate its merits. May [God] grant you good health! 


The Departure of Vardapet Zak ‘aria 


After seven months, a great shame befell Vardapet Zak'aria and his 
abegha. This occurred because of a shameless and dissipated woman, 
[176] who accompanied them. She called herself a maiden and a nun 
[but lived with the two Armenian clerics]. The evil rumors of this af- 
fair finally reached the Pope's ears and he immediately ordered them 
to leave Rome. This occurred on the week of Palm Sunday. They [the 
Catholics] wrote a letter to the patriarch, Melk'isedek, who had sent 
him [Zak‘aria], and who had also sent gifts [to the Pope] of two 
chasubles made of golden brocade with all their attachments, an outer 
robe, as well as a small golden cross, with a piece of the True Cross 
encased in it, and had given them 200 marchils* per person for their 
expenses. Thus, Zak'aria, who was supposed to receive great honors 
and gifts from the Pope and the cardinals, and who was to witness the 
Easter celebrations, was deprived of everything and was sent away. 


! Text reads élk’ an, from the Turkish yelken (sail). . 

? Text reads khandak, from the Arabo-Persian kandaq (ditch, trench, or 
moat). ; 
? The above sentence is absent from PL. ; 
|. * The marchil was the generic term for Italian silver coins of equal value 
. to a piaster. 
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Meanwhile, all the people came to Rome for Easter, for great festivi- 
ties took place at that time and all the bones and relics of the saints 
were brought out and the Passion of Christ was performed. Not long 
before Easter, he [Zak‘aria] left and returned home.’ 

[177] I, the ill-fated, separated and removed from him, remained 
. there for another two months in order to visit the monasteries and 
places of pilgrimage, fulfilling the wish of my heart and the will of 
my soul. 


' Zak‘aria was sent away by Pope Paul V and left Rome on March 27, 
1612. He was later elected Patriarch of Constantinople (1626-1629, 1636- 
1639) in place of Grigor Kesarats‘i. Pope Paul in a letter dated October 20, 
1613, as well as a report by the Greek envoy in Rome to the Greek Patriarch 
of Constantinople also affirm Zak‘aria’s departure; see NA, 176-177; Daran- 
aghts‘i states that Zak‘aria returned to Constantinople in disgrace on June 15, 
1612, GD, 175. | 
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9 
Pilgrimage to Mush | 
_ Feast of the Ascension in Venice © 


After nine months I found companions and a boat ready to depart. 
Uttering the name of God and asking the help of the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, we boarded the boat and, on the day of the Ascen- 
sion, which they call ts‘énts‘a (Ascensione),’ we reached the great 
city of Venice. That day there were great festivities and much mer- 
_riment, like there is in Egypt during su-kesimi. They decorate all the 
streets, as they do in the Spanish Plaza [in Rome]. The plaza in front 
of St. Mark was all decorated entirely with green trees, branches, and 
leaves. The houses and roofs were covered with silk, fine wool, and 
atlas. 

[178]On that day the Doge [following a custom] had to go to sea, 
in order to renew his vow [with it]. Thus sixty galleons were deco- 
rated, one better than the other and more costly. The ship of the Doge 
was nicer than all of them. It was entirely covered with sheets of 
gold; its glitter made it impossible for someone to look at it for a 
long time. Boarding the boat first, I saw the throne upon which he 
was to sit. On top of it was an expensive and rare canopy, with su- 
perb and costly lanterns, etc. That is why they called it the “Golden 
Ship.” When the time came, he boarded and it sailed out to sea. on 
should have heard the sound of trumpets and lyres, the dawul zurna; 
cannons and muskets, and seen the flags.” Reaching the appropriate 
location, the Doge cast [into the sea] a ring with a gemstone that cost 
10,000 kurus. After that, with great joy and happiness, they all re- 
turned to the city.” 

I asked about the vardapet [Zak‘aria] and they replied, “He left a 
. long time ago, for he stayed here [only] one day." 

I stayed there for two weeks until the ship's depu: There 
-were nice people here; Armenians, who advised me, “Buy something 


i According to Akinean, this occurred on May 31, 1612, NA, 177n. 
> Dawul is from the Persian duhul/dohol (a musical instrument resem- 
bling a tabor). Zurna is from the Turkish zurna, Persian sür- -ndy (a double- 
reed instrument resembling a reed pipe played with duhul in folk music). 
, Text reads bayrakh, from the Arabo-Persian bairaq (flag). 
* Siméon is describing the symbolic wedding of the Doge with the sea, 
for the sea and sea trade had made Venice what it was. It was us per- 
ipm in 1177 by Doge Sebastian Ziani. 
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from here; when you take it back, you will recover your travel ex- 
penses." I did not have a great deal of money, but I gave it to them 
and they exchanged it for some small Rumeli coins for minor travel 
expenses.' They know the value of every kind of money in the entire 
world and have the coins of any place you wish. The cost of goods in 
Rumeli is [179] low; it is even lower in Anatolia, but it 1s difficult to 
live in Istanbul; everything is expensive, the woolen cloth, silk, and 
other items. 


Mourning Over the Death of My Older Sister, Juhar 


During my preparations for the journey, a certain man from Van, | 
called Chirakh, who was an acquaintance and a friend of mine, ar- | 
rived. He brought me sad and mournful news from the city of 
Zamosc. He said, “Your older sister has died; I came here following 
her funeral." Hearing this, my heart was troubled, my insides were 
twisted, my being was confused, my face turned pale, my eyes 
turned dark, my thoughts were turned upside down, and my body 
bent over. I fell to the ground and tearfully said, ^O my dear sister, 
woe to me the unfortunate! Alas, my sorrow, me the ill-fated; O you 
who wished me well, you the doer of good deeds, O my beloved one, 
O you who toiled for me. O my sister and mother, for I knew my 
mother for a short time, but you all my life. You comforted me, you 
were my joy, the healer of my grief; you were my happiness. What 
am I to do now? To whom do I turn? O my delicate and sensitive sis- 
ter, why didn’t you wait a little and hold on a bit until I returned? 
Was I not worthy to see you once more? You were always in my 
heart and in my mind. I constantly remembered your [180] gentle- 
ness, love, and concern! Thus my hope was lost and life cast me 
aside, for I lost my beloved jewel,’ my priceless pearl. O woe, a 
thousand times woe to me, the unlucky one, that I did not satisfy my 
yearning and longing! to see your kind and sweet face, for I hurried 
to get back to you, but you ran away from me and appeared before 
Christ.” | 


! Text reads khurda, from the Arabic kwurd (small change, minor). 

* Siméon is playing on the Arabic word juhar (jewel). 

? Text reads hasrat‘, from the Arabic hasrat (longing). | 

^ PL has greatly condensed this paragraph. It has added the subtitle 
“Crete, Corfu, Zanta, and Zadar,” instead. 
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In such a sad and mournful state I boarded the ship. We passed by 
a large island, called Grides (Girid/Crete), which was larger than 
Midili (Lesbos). From there we approached the impregnable fort of 
K'erfos (Corfu), strong as the vault of Heaven, which with God's 
might is erected on a mountain, with buildings on top. A roaring 
river flowed down from it, the likes of which is not found anywhere. | 

From there we went to the island of Zanta (Zante) and from there 
to the large island of Zadar, which, they claim, had 365 villages. Due 
to a gale we stayed there for twelve days. There was a large stone 
church, which resembled Hagia Sophia. They say that when St. He- 
lena returned with the True Cross, she, because of disturbances and 
the choppiness of the water, disembarked with her troops here and 
ordered a master to build a church, after which her son, Constantine, 
built the church in Istanbul. All these islands belonged to Venice, al- 
though Greeks lived there. If one counts all the islands from Venice 
[181] to Istanbul and from there to Trebizond, they are all occupied 
by Greeks. Just as only Greeks live in all coastal areas of the White 
(Mediterranean) and Black seas. By the way, the Greeks of these re- 
gions were very wicked and unjust and the worst enemies of the Ar- 
menians. When seeing us, they spit and shouted, “ishk‘il,” which 
means “dog” and “heretic.” If any Armenian ate or drank from their 
utensils, they immediately broke it, even if it was expensive. 


The Enmity between Greeks and Armenians’ 


This is not surprising, for the Greeks are, from time immemorial, the 
enemies of the Armenians. Whoever wants to find out, should read 
the book of Michael,’ the historian T'ovma,? and others to see how 
much harm they have done to our ancestors; how they destroyed the 


! Siméon’s route is out of order. Either the ship zigzagged around the 
Adriatic, Ionian, and the Aegean seas, which is unlikely; or, more likely, 
Siméon has confused the order of the places they passed on route. The cor- 
rect order of such a route would be Venice, Zadar, Corfu, Zante, Cerigo, 
Crete, Chios, Izmir (see map 4). 

* It is probably from the Greco-Turkish iski! (untrustworthy). 

? The title is absent from SL. 

* It refers to the 12"-century historian, Michael the Syrian, a Jacobite 
Patriarch (d. 1199). See Mikhayeli Patriark'i Asorwoy Zhamanakagrit'iwn 
(Jerusalem, 1870). 

$ It refers to the 10"-century historian, T‘ovma Artsruni. See T'ovmayi 
vardapeti Artsrunwoy Patmut'iwn Tann Artsruneats' (St. Petersburg, 1917). 
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Armenian Kingdom! until Hohan Odznets'i^ went to the mightiest 
Persian King, Omar,’ and with the help of his emirs and by his order, 
drove out all the Greeks and settled them along the Pontus (Black) 
Sea and in its coastal regions. Then, our saintly patriarch, Sahak,‘ 
who went to Mahmad,’ entrusted us to him, and freed us from the in- 
sidious and heretical nation of the Greeks, our ancient enemies. I also 
‘read in [books by] our historians that, during the entire period of 
Greek rule, not [182] one Armenian could set foot in Istanbul; not 
only were they not allowed to live there but even [Armenian] mer- 
chants were not permitted [to go there]. But when the Turks took Is- 
tanbul, they invited, encouraged, and brought Armenians from many 
regions, just as it occurred in Poland and other places. The Turks 
also took large and magnificent churches from the Greeks and gave 
them to the Armenians. God be thanked! I do not know what we 
have done to deserve this. For, except for the Greeks, all other peo- 
ple, believers and unbelievers, love us, even though our people are - 
not united, the Armenians do not like each other, and have even be- 
come famous for this. 


Gézal Hisar (Güzel Hisar)’ 


I left there and crossed many islands, mountains, and the island of 
Musk, from where they take muscatel, malmsey, and other expensive 


! It refers to the short-sighted policy of the Byzantine Empire vis-a-vis 
the Armenian rulers; for details, see G. Bournoutian, A Concise History of 
the Armenian People (Costa Mesa, CA, 2006), 63-67. 

? It refers to Kat‘oghikos Hovhannés III of Odzun (717-728) who went 
to see Caliph ‘Umar to stop the taxes imposed on the Armenian Church. 

? *Umar (717-720) was an Arab and not a Persian. 

^ It refers to Kat'oghikos Sahak III (677-703). He spent the last years of 
his life as a hostage in Damascus. He died on his way back to Armenia, 
where he was to negotiate peaceful coexistence with the Arabs. | 
| 5 It refers to the Arab governor of Armenia, Muhammad ibn Marwan, 
who appointed Smbat Bagratuni and Kat‘oghikos Sahak to rule Armenia as 
Arab vassals; see Azgapatum, 1, 774. Sahak and the Bagratuni nobles pre- 
ferred to cooperate with the Arabs, while other Armenian nobles were pro- 
Byzantine. In 703 the pro-Byzantine side rebelled but was crushed by an 
Arab army, which spared the Church and helped Armenia and her Church to 
resist the encroachments of the Greek Church. 

6 Siméon refers to the church of Surb Géorg (Hagia Panahagia Periblep- 
tos) and the church of Surb Hreshtakapet (St. Archangel) in Balat. 

7 PL reads Sakiz, Izmir, Tire. 
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wines.' We reached the city [island] of Sak‘éz (Sakiz),? from which 
they export magnificent atlas, golden brocade, and fine sashes’ made 
of lace,’ and white expensive sakhz which is mastic,® but we did not 
enter it. From there I once again reached Izmir.’ I sold some goods 
there. From tiere I went to Tire, where I also turned some of my 
goods into cash.* I wanted to go to Güzel-Hisar; therefore, I deft all 
my money, expensive goods, rosaries, and books in a suitcase’ at the 
inn with a wealthy man, called Kirakos, who had much wealth, and 
went on my journey. However, the very bad climate of Güzel-Hisar 
affected [183] me, and on the third day I became ill with a severe 
ailment and fell down like a dead person. I was tormented by fever” 
for two weeks. When I felt somewhat better, I realized that my room 
had been burglarized and completely cleaned out. There was a 
God-fearing old woman there, who for the love of God took care of 
me. She said, “The beyt'almalji" came and, seeing that you were 
very sick,” took all your belongings. But do not worry; nothing will 
be lost, for everything is recorded. When you get well, he will return 
it all to you." 


! Text reads mushk‘, from the Persian musk (musk). The said wine did 
not come from an island, but from the southern tip of Peloponnesus called 
Monemvasia. Siméon must have thought that the peninsula was an island, 
or he may be referring to the island of Cerigo, just off the coast of that 
wine-producing region. 

? Siméon refers to the island of Chios, the main center of mastic. 
Thevenot and Nicolay have a very detailed description of Chios, DT, I, 93- 
102; NN, 35-42. 

3 Text reads khushakh from the Turkish kuşak (sash, girdle, belt). 

* Text reads /'ór, from the Persian tūr (net, lace) and the Turkish tura 
(sashes made of twisted lace). 

? From the Turkish sakiz (mastic, gum). 

É Text reads mazdak'e, from the Greek mastika (gum mastic). 

7 It refers to the ancient city of Smyrna. Thevenot mentions two Arme- 
nian churches there, DT, I, 92. 

* Text reads naghd, from the Arabic nagd (cash). 

? Text reads chamdan from the Persian éamadan (suitcase). 

I? Text reads t'érlét' mé, from the Turkish terleme (fever, sweat). 

!! Text reads r‘alan, from the Turkish ralan (steal, plunder). 

? From the Turkish Peytülmalci (officer in charge of the distribution of 
inheritances). 

13 Text reads zabun, from the Persian zabün (infirm, weak). 
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I got up from my bed and, shivering, walked out. Leaning on a 
reed staff, I began to sell my goods. | At that time, while I was still 
not completely cured, they suddenly gave me a letter that said, 
“Hurry, for Khoja Kirakos Ibirayts‘i, to whom you had entrusted’ 
your goods, has died and all of his possessions were seized by the 
beyt'almalji." Being still weak, I nevertheless hired a mule and went 
there [to Izmir] to take care of my goods. But the malinméyit'ch'i? 
seized me and put me in jail, saying, “You are his friend” and have a 
great deal of his possessions." Learning this, some good and kind 
folk gave money and with difficulty freed me from the hands of the 
jailers. Because of these troubles, my illness returned and I fell sick 
. even more than before. Nothing helped—-no drugs or other cures— 
and for five months I remained in bed shaking with fever. 
[184]Barely cured, I then hurried on and went to Bursa in a very sad 
and grief-stricken state, for I greatly worried about my books. I com- 
posed a lament about my fortune:? 

Lord Christ, My King 
Eternal Glory to Thee, 
Aid me in my misfortune 
save me from evil. 
Change this existence 
for I have met with failure, 
I met with evil misfortune 
I have lost all my happiness. 
Woe to me. What am I to do? 
where am I, in this strange land? 
I have lost money and silver 
I have become very ill in body. 
I did not lift up my head for five months 
my body is as dry as wood, 
My Creator, My Lord, Have pity on me 
save me from these misfortunes. 


! The above clearly indicates that Sim&on's belongings were returned to 
him after he was no longer in danger of dying. 

? Text reads amanat, from the Arabic amänat (anything given in trust). 

> From the Arabic maliydt (tax on property) and the Turkish mali- 
meyyitci (person in charge of taxing the property of the dead). 

^ Text reads ortakh, from the Turkish ortağı (friend). 

? Text read mal, from the Arabic mal (property, possessions). 

? Absent from PL; instead there is the subheading: Bursa, Bolu, Os- 
- mancik, Merzifon, Gümüş. | 7 
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I constantly worried about how not to give up my pilgrimage and 
how to fulfill my vow.' From Bursa we, after three days, reached 
Aghach Dengiz, which we crossed with difficulty after two days. 
From there, through many mountains, forests, plains, and difficult 
roads, we reached Bolu. There were fifteen Armenian households 
there; some were dyers,' others were [185| tailors.’ The city was lo- 
cated on a high place. They told us that, not far from it, at a distance 
of one mile, there was an Armenian village, but we did not go there. 

We traveled a bit further and saw a mountain, from where water 
flowed down and turned to stone, but the stone was soft. Delighted 
by this, we praised the Lord. That same day we reached Gerada 
(Gerede).? It is situated on a very large mountain, high and cold. 
They said that winters here are as severe as in Erzurum. From there, 
after five days, we reached the kasaba of Tosya, from where they ob- 
tain superior wool.? It was populated entirely by weavers and sellers 
of camlet.’ However, this place does not resemble Angora,® which is 
in the lowlands. Merchants from various provinces, as well as from 
Poland, come here. It is abundant with fruit.’ 

From here, after two days, we reached Osmancukh (Osmancik). It _ 
had à very high and jagged fortress, built from natural stone, which 
resembled the Palva [fort].'? From there, after one day, we reached 
the beautiful Armenian city of Marzowan (Merzifon), which was 
abundant with orchards and fruit. There, in the midst of the fort, on a 
high mountain, from where the entire city and the plain were visible, 
was the church of the Mother of God, named after the fortress. There 
lived good and wise K'ahanas, and more than 100 Armenian fami- 
lies, local and immigrants. In front of it (the city) lay the large village 
of Gumish (Gümüş Hacikóy). This really means silver; for from 
here they export the fine, thin, and silvery woolen thread, which can- 


' It refers to his pilgrimage to Surb Karapet in Mush. 

* Text reads boyaji, from the Turkish boyacı (dyer, painter). 

? Text reads khaftanji, from the Turkish kaftanci (tailor). 

* For another description of Bolu at that time, see JT, 6-7. 
$ Tavernier mentions a caravansary there, JT, 7. 
^ Text reads mokhayér; from the Arabic mukäyar (superior, in this case, 
superior wool or camlet). 

7 Text reads mukhayerj'i (maker/seller of camlet). 

* Siméon refers to the famous Angora mohair. 

? Tavernier mentions a caravansary and many Greek residents, JT, 7-8. 
ii Tavernier mentions a very comfortable inn there, JT, 8. 

!! Text reads gumish, from the Turkish giimiis (silver). 
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not be found anywhere else [186] in the world. That is why [mer- 
chants] come here from as far as Poland. From here on, all cities and 


^. villages are populated by Armenians. The village of Kork* (Korkóy) 


and the beautiful monastery of Surb Georg are located near the city. 
Amasya 


From there, after one day we reached the capital (major) city of 
Amasya, the birthplace of General T‘éodoros, St. Catherine, the vir- 
gin, Vasilikos,’ and the famed warrior, Surb Georg." It was situated 
on two mountains and a large river flowed between them.’ There 
were three Armenian churches and 200 local and immigrant Arme- 
nian families. There was an awag-eréts“ called tér Grigor, a wise 
man and an excellent celebrant of the Mass. There was also an old 
bishop, who was a pleasant and wonderful singer, called zer varpet, 
[a student of] Kat'oghikos Azaria. There were distinguished people, 
master goldsmiths and painters [in Amasya]. The city was abundant 
with fruit and other blessings. They harvest a large quantity of excel- 
lent quinces from here." I stayed a week there. Each day tër Grigor 
and Parontér |the bishop] prevented me from leaving and accorded 
great respect and honor to me, a sinner. : 


T 'okhat * (Tokat) 


From there, after two days, we reached Tokat. This city is blessed 
with all sorts of fruit and is located in the mountains. There was 


' Siméon is unclear of which Basiliskos he has in mind. He could be re- 
 ferring to the Emperor Flavius Basiliskos, who abolished the decisions of 
Chalcedon in 475, or Basiliskos, the son of Armatus, who for a short time 
was heir to the throne, but soon became a priest. 

? It refers to the Armenian saint, Géorg the Warrior, whose feast day is 
celebrated in late September. | 

? The river is Eshil-Irmak (Iris). Tavernier writes that the city was built 
on top of one of the mountains. It had only two poor caravansaries and good 
soil, which produced grapes and fruit, JT, 9. 

— * It refers to a senior priest in the Armenian Church, but not a vardapet. 

* Text reads tér Varpet Azaria kat'oghikosin. The Armenian suffix in 
clearly indicated that the bishop had some kind of a relationship with the 
kat'oghikos, probably a student; SL reads fer varpet katolikos Azaria, which 
leads the reader to assume that he was Kat'oghikos Azaria. 

é Tavernier mentions a bridge, a fort, and a good inn, JT, 8. 
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plenty of water and other things, for it is a [provincial] capital and a 
famed city.' There is a large cloth bazaar, a used goods market,’ and 
goldsmith shops, all built from stone. There are weighing machines” 
and inns. [187|]There were eight Armenian churches, educated 
. k'ahanas and sweet-voiced singers, 500 Armenian families and a lo- 
cal vardapet, called Maghak‘ia. They said that earlier there were 
1,000 [Armenian] households; but the Celali had killed some and 
had put others to flight.” There are also many artisans there. The 
large river called Khazova’ flows through it. The [plain of] Khazova 
[Has-ova] is a very fertile land; there are mountains on both sides of 
it and a river flows in the middle. On top of the mountains there are 
three rows of Armenian, Greek, and Muslim villages. There was an 
Armenian monastery called Surb Andon. Its abbot was parontér 
Eghia. Within the city there was another old and dilapidated monas- 
tery of Surb Anartsat', called K'emér, which they have now reno- 
vated.’ On the other side of the city is Komana (Komana Pontike, 
Gémenek),” where the tomb of John Chrysostom is located, but I did 
not go there. Everything was very expensive at the time; one bushel’ 
of barley was found with difficulty for fifty drams. But on my return 
everything was very cheap, so that the price of a bushel [of barley] 
was reduced to five drams. Thank God!" 


' Tokat is located on the banks of the Tozanlu-su River. Near the city 
were the ruins of ancient Komana. The city was originally called Evdokia, 
after the Emperor Theodosius’ mother. It was conquered by Sultan Bayazid | 
in 1397. For more details on Armenian Tokat, see R. Hovanissian, ed. Ar- 
. menian Sebastia/Sivas and Lesser Armenia (Costa Mesa, CA, 2004). 

? Text reads bit'bazar, from the Turkish bitpazarı (used goods market). 

` Text reads mizan, from the Arabic mizdn (scales, weighing machines); 
SL reads “minarets.” | 

* Tavernier adds that Tokat was mainly inhabited by Armenians, most of 
them tradesmen or goldsmiths. The city was a thoroughfare with caravans 
from Persia, Diarbekir, Baghdad, Constantinople, and Smyrna passing 
through it, JT, 1, 5. 

* It refers to Tozanlu-su, which flows on the Has-ova plain. 

? It refers to S. Andon of Ewdokia. 

7 It refers to the Monastery of Surb Anartsat Bzhishkk‘ of K'emer 
(K'amaru vank‘). 

-8 Komana is located some twenty miles northeast of Tokat. 

: EXE reads kila, from the Arabic kila (bushel of wheat). 

? PL has combined this section with Amasya. 
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Sebastia (Sivas) | 


From there, after a day and a half, we reached the large capital city! 
of Sebastia, which is on the grassy plain” of Ardokh, that is, Alt'un.? 
We saw many large villages situated next to each other, but they 
were all in ruins. We only found ten Armenian households in 
Ch'iflik and ten in Polis. A thousand [188] pities, for those villages 
are blessed by goodness and water! Sebastia is a large and wide city 
with a large population and full of abundance. There is plenty of 
bread, meat, milk, yoghurt, butter; however there is a shortage of 
fruit and wine, for the winter here is long. There are two churches 
here, one the Surb Astwatsatsin (Holy Mother of God), the other 
Surb Sargis (St. Sergius).* The K'ahanas are all learned, but are 
proud and arrogant. The people are very God-fearing and humble. 
They say that previously there were 2,000 Armenian households 
here.? Today there are only 600, the rest have fled.° A large river’ 
flowed around the city, which they called Kizil-Irmak (Halys). Other 
rivers flowed through the city. The city has two fortified" walls and a 
tall citadel.’ Outside the city there was a lake and the pool of the 
Forty Youths,'? but the water had dried up. At a distance of one 
day's travel there was the magnificent monastery of Surb Hreshta- 
kapet (Holy Archangel), which had three hermits, whose abbot was 


! Text reads p'ayit'akht, from the Persian paytakt (capital city). 

* Text reads öva, from the Turkish ova (grassy plain, meadow). 

3 Sebastia is one of the oldest cities of Asia Minor. Present-day Sivas is 
several kilometers from the ruins of the original Sebastia. The Kizil-Irmak 
River flows by it. It has two bridges over it. The Armenian monastery of 
Surb Khach‘ of Eskishéhir is located there. One of its chapels was suppos- 
edly built by the Apostle Thaddeus. 

4 For more details on the Armenians, see GI, I, 286. 
| * For a history of Sebastia, see Hovhannés Sebastats'i, Patmut'iwn Se- 

bastioy (Erevan, 1974). 

* According to Bishop Hakob of Erevan, Sivas had 15,000 houses in 
1601. By the 18" century, there were 10,000 houses, 2,000 of which be- 
longed to the Armenians, G7, I, 285. 

7 Text reads irmak, from the Turkish ırmak (river). 

8 Text reads hisar, from the Arabic hisär (fortress, walls). 

? Inchichean lists 40 to 50 Armenian households and 150 Turkish 
homes, GI, I, 285. 

!? It refers to the 40 sons of notables from Kayseri, Tokat, and Sivas, 
who, according to the Armenian martyrologium, refused to give up their 
faith and were drowned there during Constantine's reign; see GI, I, 287. 
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` Vardapet Melk'iset'.' Around Sebastia there were [189] many well- 
known villages, well built and wealthy. There was a village with 
1,000 families, but Bingól and Engel and their environs were totally 
destroyed by the Celali? Entering [Bingól and Engel] you will en- 
counter large homes, resembling palaces, with two or three clay ov- 
ens’ in each house, so large that a bull can fit in them, but they are all 
uninhabited and unpopulated.* In the city there is the monastery of 
the Surb Nshan (Holy Cross)” constructed by King Senek‘erim,° 
which has a piece of the True Cross.’ 


. Malat ia (Malatya) 


Then, after six days, we reached Malatya.* We did not see any homes 
there, only inns. There was a beautiful inn, called Gurji-khan (Geor- 
gian Inn). Malatya was surrounded by a wall and [190] abundant with 
fruit. However, there were no people there, except guards. They said 
that they were all in the village of Azpus, for every year, during the 
harvesting of fruit, they all go to the village and the city remains 
empty like Sis.? There was a large stone church called [Surb] Lusa- 
worich', three k‘ahanas, and 100 Armenian households. "There was 
plenty of produce and low prices: forty cucumbers’! cost one dram; 


' Refers to Bishop Melk'isét* Sebastats'i. 

? A colophon, inscribed in the Book of Narek in 1604, mentions the ter- 
rible destruction caused by the Celali in Sebastia, NA, 188-189. A century 
later, Inchichean's numbers indicates a revival, GZ, I, 288-289. 

> Text reads t'ondir, from the Persian fanür (clay oven inside the hearth 
for baking; tandoor in India for cooking meats, as well as bread). 

* More information on Armenian Sivas can be found in R. Hovannisian, 
ed. Armenian Sebastia/Sivas (Costa Mesa, CA, 2004). 

* Inchichean mentions Surb Nshan, Surb Karapet, and Surb Astuatsatsin, 

GI, 1, 287. 
; é It refers to Artsruni ruler of the 1 j? century. 

"The abbot of the monastery was Archbishop Andréas. The archbishop 
.and the relic of the True Cross are mentioned in a manuscript at the 
Matenadaran Archives, see VA, 189. 

* Refers to the ancient Melitene, The city was enlarged in the time of 
Justinian and was decorated with many documents, which were later de- 
stroyed during the Arab, Seljuk, and Mongol, and Ottoman invasions. 

? See also GI, I, 321. 

? Inchichean also mentions this church, as well as Surb Step'anos, and 
Surb Sargis, GI, I, 322. 
|. " Text reads khiar, from the Persian kiyar (cucumber). 
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five or six watermelons, one dram; four loaves of bread, one dram; 
one okka of meat, four drams. There was one church in the village 
and thirty Armenian homes. Waiting for the caravan, I stayed there . 
two weeks. The Muslims are pleasant there. They are kind and nice 
people and are not envious and snake-like, like other Muslims. They 
did not call me infidel even once, but referred to me as Christian’ and 
servant of Christ.” They greatly respected and loved our people. 


Kharpert (Harput) 


From there, after three days, we reached Shirak* that is, Kharpert,* 
which is situated on a high mountain. There were three Armenian 
churches and 100 Armenian households. The Muslims here are very: 
evil, stupid, and hard-hearted, especially the Janissaries, for they rule 
the city and have constructed large homes, resembling palaces. Each 
one acts like a master. There is a great deal of injustice, but no one 
dares say anything. That is why few Armenians remain here.’ The 
church of Surb Hakob is so grand, that even Muslims [191] tremble 
before its magnificence, honor it, and offer gifts. In the city and in its 
surrounding villages lived many Syrians.° Inside the fortress there . 
was an ancient and large Syrian church.’ They say that it was con- 
structed before the fortress. There was a large plain" in front of the 


! Text reads ésayi, from the Arabic 'isawi (Christian, follower of Jesus). 

? Text reads isaguli, from the Arabic 'isá -quit (slave of Christ). 

? Siméon probably refers to the village of Shirak, which was in the 
Kharpert region, but was not near the city of Kharpert. 

* Old Kharpert (Harput) is located in a fort on a high mount. It was di- 
vided into the "upper" and "lower" parts, containing Armenian, Syrian, and 
Turkish citizens. The Armenian quarters were Surb Karapet, Surb Hakob, 
and Surb Step‘anos. Its population, in the second half of the 19" century, 
gradually moved to the plain of Mezre, at the foot of the mountain which 
became the administrative center of the entire province of Kharpert (Ma- 
muret ul-Aziz). Modern Kharpert (Elazig) is located in what was originally 
the plain of Mezre. For more details, see R. Hovannisian, ed. Armenian 
Tsopk/Kharpert (Costa Mesa, CA, 2002). 

` In the 18" century there were 3,000 households in the city, GI, I, 236. 

° Text reads asorik', which translates as Assyrians. However they had 
little in common with the ancient Assyrians. Rather, they and the present- 
day “Assyrians” are East Syrian Christians, who speak an Aramaic dialect. | 
Some of them refer to themselves as Jacobite or Nestorian. 

’ The church is presently shuttered up. 

8 It refers to Mezre. 
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. city, as beautiful and with as much water as that of Ardokh. Spread 
out on this plain were only villages populated by Armenians, all the 
way to the Euphrates River. There were also large Syrian villages: 
Avios, Abduhér, and others.! There were three famous monasteries 
on the plain: Sórsru (Sosrig) Surb Géorg,’? Surb Abdlmseh,* and 
Karmir-vank‘.* The monastery of Surb Abdlmseh is located at the 
foot of a mountain and the blood-covered stone, upon which the fa- 
ther sacrificed his son, is still there. Wise vardapets and copyists live 
in Karmir-vank', as noted by historians. To this day, good books and 
learned vardapets are produced here. The abbot of the monastery of 
Surb Géorg was Vardapet Mkrtich‘, a student of Kat'oghikos Azaria, 
with whom I was acquainted. Seeing me, he took me in.? 

There was a large village, called Kasrig (Kesserig), which had 
1,000 houses, three stone churches, and many K'ahanas. However, 
there were few people, for the Janissaries had put them to flight. 
There was also a village called Bzmshén (Bazmashen) full of 
wealthy inhabitants. However, only one tanutér had remained from 
among them [192], Murad, the son of Margharé. He honored the pa- 
sha, with all his horsemen, in his house. The first day he fed them 
with cold food; the second day he fed all of them with cooked meals. 
In addition, he also supplied fodder and barley for the horses. 
| [In Kharpert] there were also large houses, as in Sebastia. We saw 

one house that measured [contained] forty cradles [beds]. They [the 
household] all obeyed the father. If the father died, they obeyed the 
oldest brother. This is the kind of love and unity we witnessed in that 
land; meanwhile, in other places, even brothers and sisters cannot 
live peacefully together in one house. The Armenians and Syrians 
were friendly to each other. They gave and took girls in marriage. If 
an Armenian died, they called a Syrian erets' to the funeral and, if a 
Syrian died, an Armenian k‘ahana. They all spoke Armenian. There 


' Inchichean lists 57 Turkish and Armenian villages, GZ, I, 237 

* The monastery is an hour's distance from Kharpert in the Ulu-Ova 
("Large Grassy Plain") Plain. Inchichean mentions it as well, GI, I, 237. 

? Refers to a monastery built for a Jew, who converted to Christianity 
and was killed by his father on that plain. The story is mentioned in MS. 
. No. 2672 (ff. 375v-378v) at the Matenadaran Archives in Erevan. 
Inchichean also mentions this church, GI, I, 237 

* It refers to the Red Monastery of Surb Nshan, a famous place of pil- 
grimage. It was so called due to the color of the earth around it and the red- 
dish stones used in building it. 

° This is the same Mkrtich* who traveled with Siméon in Chapter 4. 
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were also Greek villages, the inhabitants of which also gave their 
own and took [Armenian] girls in marriage. They were very friendly, 
united with the Armenians, and spoke Armenian; thus you could not 
know who was an Armenian, who a Greek, and who a Syrian, for 
you could not distinguish between them. 


Oppression 


I stayed with the vardapet, who had been very kind to me, for two 
weeks. He advised [193] me, *Beware,' do not take your horse with 
you. Leave the horse here with me. Change your clothes and put on 
old and beggarly garments, for this is Kurdistan." I listened to him 
and did what he ordered. The Janissaries were so evil that they did 
not permit Christians to ride horses or mules, or to wear a good 
woolen cloak, have an orchard, or a large house; they confiscated it 
all. They also did not permit the prelates to examine the blood ties of 
couples who wished to marry and follow other regulations. If some- 
one wanted to take a wife but had an impediment, he did not go to 
the priest or the prelate, but to some Janissary. He gave him a bribe 
and the latter would come and, with a cudgel,” force the erets' to 
obey him and to perform the wedding against his will. If he would 
not, great misfortune would befall him. He, as well as the church or 
the monastery, would suffer injury and would be fined. This occurs 
throughout the land of the Turks,” but in Kharpert the Christians are 
worse off than other places. In Istanbul the Christians enjoy calm and 
happiness, for they have magnificent churches and celebrate their 
feasts with singing. They ride horses and mules, wear woolen cloaks 
made of one hundred- or seventy-thread weave, eat, drink, celebrate; 
they have large houses, vineyards, gardens, and other things. This is 
not at all the case in Anatolia. The houses [in the villages] are small, 
like stables made of pieces of wood,’ while in the towns they are 
made of brick? with small doors, short and dark. [194] In that year, 
[1613] when I was in Tokat, there appeared an evil decree forbidding 
the burning of wax candles? in churches and monasteries, except for 


! Text reads sakhén, from the Turkish sakın (beware). 

? Text reads t'op'uz, from the Turkish topuz (club, cudgel). 

? The above sentence is absent from PL. 

^ Text reads ch‘alu, from the Turkish cali (bramble branches). 

? Text reads k‘arpich', from the Turkish kerpiç (sun-dried brick, adobe). 
* Text reads mum, from the Persian miim (wax, wax candle). 
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those made of suet. If they found them [wax candles] anywhere, they 
fined [the users]. This is how the Muslims tormented the Christians; 
that is why they [the Christians] are so poor and indigent, for they 
have picked them clean, threaten them with disdain, fine them, slan- 
der them, and demand more taxes. If someone has ten boys, they col- 
lect kKharaj from all of them; if one of them leaves, they still collect 
it. In the gawar of Istanbul, they [Armenians] ride horses and mules; 
but from there to Sebastia and up to Amid they ride donkeys and 
camels. You cannot find any! donkeys in the houses of Sebastia; all 
have oxen. They load salt and baggage on them, and ride them as 
well. Because of this, in every city and place, I suffered losses and 
paid fines for my horse. I kept it guarded in dark places, lodgings, 
and homes of the sipahi, paying everyone money, so that they would 
not collect the ulak? from me. They repeatedly collected the horse 
tax from me on the road, so that I, with difficulty and by paying 
bribes, escaped paying the tax for my ill-fated horse. I traveled thus, 
trembling, afraid, and doubtful, although I went everywhere with a 
large caravan. For bandits and mobs were all over. I encountered 
theft, pillage’ and injustice everywhere. I suffered and grieved be- 
cause of this more than anything else. I was surprised and endured a 
great deal, for I was not informed about them. [195] I was constantly 
sad, mournful and could not be calmed down. 


Balu (Palu) 


There (in Kharpert) I hired a Syrian, who spoke Kurdish and Arme- 
nian, and thrice crossed the glorious [Western] Euphrates River: 
once on the back of a Kurd, the others times by boat. The water there 
is very pleasant-tasting and healthy,’ so that even if you eat an entire 
lamb and then drink it, you will digest it. From there, through nu- 
merous Armenian villages,” we, in one and a half days, reached the 
kasaba of Balu. Balu resembled an island, for the Euphrates encir- 
cled it and only a few dry places remained to act as exits. There was 
a high impregnable and jagged fortress, resembling that in Osman- 


|. ' Text reads dégma, from the Turkish değme (any). 
* From the Mongol and post-Mongol oldg tax for pack animals; see 
Floor, Fiscal History, 178. 
? Text reads yaghma, from the Persian yagmd (pillage). 
* Text reads sagh, from the Turkish sag (healthy, alive, well). 
? The villages are listed in GI, 225-226. 
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cik. There was the church and chapel of Vardapet Mesrop.' We en- 
tered, prayed there, and asked for the forgiveness of our sins and that 
of our dead. Across from it there was a cliff, which looked like the 
Jewish Ark [of the Covenant]. On it was some writing that we could 
not read. They said that they were the symbols that God gave to the 
Armenians. There were eight new and beautiful churches’ and one 
Kurdish mosque; however, the latter was poorly made of wood and 
its walls were covered with calico.’ There was plenty of wine, for 
there are many vineyards here. There are many fat partridges, three 
or four of them cost one p'ara.^ I stayed there for one week and hired 
another man, for the Syrian returned home. | 

[196]After one day's travel through mountains, ravines, and for- 
ests, we reached Chapaghchur (Capakqur/Bingól). A large river and 
other streams with cold and sweet waters flowed in front of it. Sev- 
eral Armenian families from the village of Kasim live there. We 
stayed overnight with them. At dawn we continued our journey and 
after half a day we reached the fortress of Manushkud (Manuskud) 
on a high mountain. At the foot of the mountain there was an Arme- 
nian village which was being renovated. They said that the Celali 
had destroyed it and had put the Armenians to flight. Now, the Kurd- 
ish lord greatly loves the Armenian; therefore, he has gathered them 
up. Every one is returning to his place and rebuilding it without fear 
of anyone. 

Traveling a little distance from there, we climbed a tall mountain 
during the feast of the Cross.” There was snow on the mountain. On 
top of the mountain there was a unique and delightful spring, which 
they called Shak'arlu.Ó Its water, of which we drank our fill, was in- 
deed sweet and cold. Even though we were sweaty, for we had gone 
on foot, it did not harm us. Descending from there, we crossed dense 


"It refers to the chapel of Mesrop Mashtots‘. According to certain tradi- 
tion, the Armenian alphabet was created there. _ 

? Inchichean lists Surb Grigor, Surb Sahak, Surb Kirakos, and Surb 
Astuatsatsin, together with 1,000 Armenian households, GJ, I, 225. 

? Text reads chat‘, from the Persian Cit (cotton fabric with stamped de- 
signs, calico). 

: aie Turkish para was worth one-fortieth of a kurus. 

* Could either be the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, or that of 
the Holy Cross of Varag. Both occur in September. The first occurs two 
weeks before the second. NA has September 23-29 (hence the Feast of the 
Holy Cross of Varag). 

* From the Turkish seker/u (sweet, sugary). 
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forests, and many mountains and rivers, where we saw wild boars 
and bears. We reached the village of Kuars. The Kurds brought us a 
meal, for there is a custom among them that whatever nationality ar- 
rives as a guest they have to feed them. But when the guest leaves 
their home, they catch up to him and [197] rob him like Bedouin Ar- 
abs. This land, like Poland, is very cold. There are absolutely no 
fruits’ here; no grapes, no wine, but only turnips,” butter, milk, yo- 
ghurt, and cold water. On the road to the Surb Karapet Monastery, 
they also collect, in two or three places, road tolls.* In Kuars the sub- 
ashi’? saw me and asked, “Where is he from?" My companion re- 
plied, “From Sebastia.” He said, “Not true, you are from Istanbul.” 
They all said, “He is not from around here, let him pay ten kurus.” In 
those days they collected half a kurust from others. Finally, the Ar- 
menians, with great difficulty, helped me to get off with one kurus. 
From there, through a mostly depilated road, we climbed T‘ozlu 
Dagh (Tozlu Dag), also a very tall mountain, on the other side of 
which, at a distance of half a day’s journey, lay Surb Karapet.’ They 
said that when King Trdat and the Illuminator were there, cavalry 
lined the road from Kuars to Mush. i 


The Exalted Monastery" of Surb Karapet in Mush 


Seeing the domes of Surb Karapet, we fell to the ground and, filled 
. with great joy, thanked God who enabled us to see Surb Karapet. 
Glory Be to God! This was a large and magnificent stone vaulted 


' Text reads Arb. 

? Text reads émish, from the Turkish yemiş (fruit). 

? Text reads shoghgam, from the Persian Salgam (turnip). 

^ Text reads ghafar, from the Arabic kdfar (tribute paid by non- 
Muslims; also a road toll collected from non-Muslims). 

? From the Turkish subaşı (police superintendent). 

` Text reads two rub (two quarters). 

” Refers to the famed Monastery of Surb Karapet (St. John the Baptist), 
which was a six-hour journey from Mush. Tradition states that the original 
chapel was built by Gregory the Illuminator in the 4" century. The rest of 
the monastery was built later. 

* t refers to King Trdat the Great (297-330), whose conversion to Chris- 
tianity resulted in Armenia becoming the first nation to officially adopt the 
new religion. | 

? Text reads sult'an, that is, "the exalted monastery or the king of the 
monasteries.’ 
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church with two domes. Its roof, like that of a mosque, was covered 
with lead. [198] Entering inside, we saw a large fenced yard with 
many cells and rooms There was a special and blessed vardapet, | 
called Poghos, four bishops, fifteen abeghas, stewards, and deacons. 
All the workers were Kurds who spoke fluent Armenian; not only in 
the monastery, but throughout the plain and province of Mush, the 
Kurds speak Armenian and swear by Surb Karapet. 

We brought a small gift, handed it [to the priests] after the Mass, 
and asked them to take us to where the tomb was. There were beauti- 
ful marble columns in the church. On the right side there was the 
chapel and the tomb of Surb Karapet and, on the other side, [the 
tomb] of Bishop At‘anagen.' We bowed to them and asked for the 
forgiveness of our sins, those of our parents, and our benefactors. T 
had attained the fulfillment of my wish. May God enable all to attain 
their wishes! They gave us precious? soil taken from the holy tomb. 

The vardapet invited us to dinner. He was a God-fearing and 

. God-loving man, who spoke pleasantly and absorbingly. We ate the 
monastery meal and drank the water. The vardapet began to speak 
and said, “What can I do, my son? I have recently renovated and re- 
stored the monastery. It was in terrible ruin and empty, for the Kizil- 
bash burned it every year and [199] destroyed it. It is now two years 
that we live in peace.” They [the monks] have ten water buffalos, 
100 sheep, and fifteen oxen. From there we went to a large house- 
hold and saw such a large oven there that it could engulf an entire 
bull. They said, “No matter how much dust and ashes gathers in the 
oven, we do not sweep it. Upon waking up, we see that it is all swept 
away.” They told us that a lame demon’ was left there by Surb Kara- 
pet to serve the monastery.’ — 

On the left side we saw another Hest They told. us, “It was built 
by some princess. She wanted to enter it, but they did not let her, for 
women cannot enter. However, she forcibly entered inside. Then the 
power of the sacred tomb revealed itself, for a warrior in armor ap- 


! Refers to At'anagines, the Bishop of Sebastia during the time of Dio- 
cletian. His martyrdom is in the Armenian martyrologium. According to 
tradition, Gregory the Illuminator brought his relics to Armenia and placed 
them i in Surb Karapet monastery. 

; Text reads johar, implying it was as valuable as a gem. 
> Text reads dev, from the Persian dev or div, Sanskrit deva (denm 
devil). 

* For more details, see A. Ghanalanyan, Avandapatum (Erevan, 1969), 
253-254; G. Sruandzteants', Erker, II (Erevan, 1982), 93-95, 474. 
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peared and pierced her with his spear. She was buried here.” Exiting, 
we saw on the eastern side, across from the doors, a smal] dome re- 
sembling a tower, which they call Resurrection. Entering inside, we 
saw an altar. We bowed and exited. They told us that under this 
dome were demons locked up. Indeed when we put our ears to the. 
ground, we heard various scary sounds. Next to it, one after another, 
were springs. There are nine springs with delightful and pleasant wa- _ 
ter. There was a pool larger than the others, where, they say, the I- 
. luminator performed baptisms. When we started to drink, we could 
not take more than three gulps, for the water was very cold. Going a 
bit further, [200] we saw a thousand or maybe more ovens and 
hearths’ for the pilgrims, who prepared roasted meats’ and stews? in 
the oven and roasted meat on skewers. Two or three thousand pil- 
grims arrive from the entire world, Rumeli and Poland, for the day of 
the Transfiguration of the Lord.* 

Behind the church we saw large stone crosses erected, upon 
which were carved beautiful designs.’ A bit lower was another mon- 
astery which they call Jurehangist. It is in ruins. They say that the 
mules, on which they carried the holy body [of St. John the Baptist], 
Stopped there and did not go further. When people began to doubt, an 
angel of the Lord appeared and said, "The Lord wants to rest the 
saint here." On that spot a church? was built. 

Walking through the church, we saw, on the right side, the tomb 
of the bear.’ It was, however, split open in half, They said, “Whoever 
lies on the stone his back pain will subside.” Because of the Kurdish 
thieves they have built a tall fence. The Monastery of Surb Karapet is 
located in an oak forest, in a mountainous and very beautiful place. 
On the road grow immortelles, hyacinths,’ and other nice-smelling 


! Text reads djakh, from the Turkish ucaë (hearth, fireplace). 

? Text reads khoru, either from the Armenian khorovats (barbecued 
meat) which would make it redundant, or from the Persian kwur (meat, 
meat stew). 

? Text reads biryan, from the Persian birydn (meat cooked with rice and 
vegetables). 

* For an 18" century description, see GT, I, 194-197. 

? It refers to the Armenian khach'k'ars, literally "stone crosses" carved 
with elaborate designs. 

° ft refers to the Jorehangisti vank‘. 

” According to local tradition, a bear faithfully served the saint’s tomb. 

* Text reads méshé, from the Turkish mege (oak forest). 

? Text reads smból, from the Arabic sambul (hyacinth). 
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flowers. The forest is all fruit trees: apples, pears, and plums; there 
are also many walnut trees. There is a particular fruit, red and white 
in color, round and smaller than a tart cherry,’ which has a sour taste 
and is called alōch.? (201]Most of the branches of the walnut trees are 
broken, for bears constantly climb them. There are many of them in 
the woods and they love walnuts. 

The mountains of Van and Baghesh (Bitlis), the city of Mush and 
its plain, as well as the other side of the Euphrates River, were visi- 
ble from Surb Karapet. In the plain [of Mush] there are three large. 
famous miracle-working monasteries. They are situated in a triangle, 
one after another. One is Matnavank‘,’ where a finger of the apostle 
Peter and many other relics are located. They were brought from 
Rome by a fanutér of Sasun, who constructed a church over them 
and called it Matnavank‘ (Monastery of the Finger). The second one 
is Surb Aghber, where the noble blood of Christ that flowed from his 
side is kept in a bottle? At the foot of the mountain there is the 
Monastery of Arak‘elots‘, where the nails which nailed Christ to the 
Cross, the lance, and other holy relics are located.° Further south. are 
the mountains and forests of Sasun.’ 

I stayed there three days and fulfilled all my wishes. There was a 
bishop and singer there called tër Martiros, who sang very beauti- 
fully. When he started to sing, not only were people delighted, but | 
like Mamas? birds gathered around him. They persuaded him for a 
long time to stay in Amid, but he did not want to, for he sought glory 
not from men, but from God. 


Text reads méykhosh, from the Persian merkwus (tart). 
? From the Persian alūča (a small green plum). 
* It is located at a distance of five hours’ walk east of Surb Karapet by 
the banks of a river. Tradition has it that it was built by the Illuminator., 
t Madoyan has further details, see his Simeon Lehats'i, Ughegrut'yun 
(Erevan, 1997), 224 n.12. 
? [t refers to the Monastery of Aghberk or Vandir vank‘. They say it was 
built by Thaddeus and Gregory the Illuminator. 
é It refers to the Monastery of the Apostles, located eleven km from 
Mush. According to tradition it was built by Gregory the Illuminator. 
7 A more detailed account of the region is in R. G. Hovannisian, ed. Ar- 
menian Baghesh/Bitlis and Taron/Mush (Costa Mesa, CA, 2001). 
* See map 5 for Siméon’s route from Izmir to Mush. 
? It refers to St. Mamas who led a pastoral life among animals. Tradition 
has it that wild beasts knelt at his feet and birds gathered around him. 
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[202110 
Return to Constantinople! 
Tsovk -Arghni 


With warm love and even the shedding of tears, I said goodbye to the 
holy places and God-loving monks and returned once more to 
Kharpert. There, we heard that Murad Pasha, with countless cavalry, 
had gone against the shah,’ had reached Amid, and had died.’ Greet- 
ing my vardapet," I took my horse and my clothes and went to Amid. 
After two and a half days of travel through mountains and forests, I 
reached Tsovk‘ (Gólcük).? In Tsovk‘, on the island [in Lake Tsovk‘] 
there was an Armenian village and a stone church, where a piece of 
the True Cross was kept. In the books it is called the [church of] Surb 
Nshan of Tsovk'.ó To this day there occur many signs and miracles 
there. I read about them in books and heard it from people. On land 
there was an inn that was located in the middle of the mountain for- 
est and I stayed the night there. Leaving our belongings, luggage, 
and animals at the inn and finding a small boat, we reached [203] the 
village and went to the church where they were still conducting eve- 
ning prayers. We asked them to show us the Holy Cross; we fell to 
our knees in front of it, and we begged for the forgiveness of our sins 
and those of our dead.’ 

From there, after one day's travel, we reached the city of Arghni 
(Ergani), which was located on a high mountain. On top there was a 


! PL reads “Mush-Istanbul.” 

? [t refers to Murad Pasha, the Turkish commander who had gone to re- 
pel Persian forces approaching Erzurum. He reached Tabriz but could not 
take it. Negotiations for peace ensued between him and Shah ‘Abbas I, but 
Murad Pasha died before anything could be accomplished; for details see 
AA, 1021-1038. 

? Murad Pasha died on August 5, 1611; see J. von Hammer, Histoire de 
l'Empire Ottoman depuis son origine jusqu'à nos jours, II (Paris, 1835), 
737. 

[t refers to Mkrtich' of Kharpert; see above. 

? Tsovk: is located 27 km southeast of Kharpert. 

é The church was situated on the island in the middle of Lake Tsovk'. 
The lake is located in the mountains, some eight hours' distance southeast 
of Kharpert. It attracted many pilgrims. Much later, following the rising of 
the waters of the lake, the inhabitants of the village relocated to the shore 
and built a new church of Surb Nshan. 

7 Inchichean mentions many Armenian villages; see GI, I, 240. 
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large church with a dome, which is called Bardzr Astuatsatsin,! and 
another church at the foot of the mountain, which resembled the 
Church of Varag. There was also a beautiful village there as well. 
They said that the upper church was built by an apostle and is very 
miraculous, for on the eve of every Sunday a light is seen on top of 
the dome. From there, after half a day, we reached a wild mountain, 
which was called Nal Ghran (horseshoe breaker).? It is indeed so, for 
it is covered only with stones; there is no earth or grass on it. We 
crossed it with great difficulty; no shoes! or horseshoes’ remained. 
The heels? of my tall boots? remained there. From there we went to 
Devegéch'it (Devegecit or Camel's Pass), where there was a deep 
river, which we crossed with difficulty by camel. Near Amid there 
are only Armenian villages and monasteries; some are in good shape, 
others in ruins. From Istanbul to Amid we did not see any Greeks or 
Jews,’ although there were some Jewish families in Tokat; they also 
spoke Armenian. There are few Syrians up to Sebastia, but from 
there to Mosul, Baghdad, and further on, there are only Armenians 
and Syrians. That is why it [the land] is called Syria. 


[204] Amid-Tigranakert 8 


When we approached Amid, the seat and throne of Armenian patri- 
archs and kings, we saw a superb and magnificent wall, built by Ti- 


' Called Bardzrahayats‘ Astuatsatsin, it is located on a high cliff called: 
Argnoberd. According to tradition it was built by the apostle Thaddeus. It 
was rebuilt in the 15" century by Bishop Mkrtich* Naghash of Diarbekir. 

? From the Turkish nal kiran (horseshoe breaker). 

> Text reads p'ostal, from the Turkish postar (shoes made of soft 
leather). 

* Text reads nal, from the Arabic na'l (horseshoe). 

* Text reads raban, from the Turkish taban (heel, sole). 

$ Text reads ch‘ézmi, from the Turkish çizme (high boots). 

7 Inchichean mentions a few Greeks, GI, I, 242. 

* Amid (Amida in Greek and Roman sources) is the present-day Diar- 
bekir. It is located on the left bank of the Tigris River. The city was sur- 
rounded with a long high wall and had 72 towers built in the 4" century at 
the time of Emperor Constantius. The city fell to the Ottomans after the 
Battle of Chaldiran in 1514. Amid has been mistakenly identified as the an- 
cient Armenian capital of Tigranakert. Most scholars believe that Tigranak- 
ert is located somewhere around Diarbekir, near Meyyafarkin (present-day 
Silvan); see E. H. K'asuni, Amid (Diarbek'ir) Tigranakert (Farghin) shpot'é 
hay patmagrut' ean mech (Beirut, 1968). 
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gran.’ Today it is the seat of the patriarchs and teachers of vardapets. 
From here come wise and learned bishops, vardapets, master musi- 
cians, choice K'ahanas, also scribes and [founders of] scriptoria. En- 
tering the city, we stayed at the Hasan Pasha Inn.’ It was a large and 
unique building made of polished and unpolished stones. Attached to 
it were two large underground stables, which could house 500 
horses. In the middle was a delightful pool, surrounded by an iron 
fence, which was painted in various colors. It [the inn] had rooms on 
. three floors—lower, middle, and upper—all made of stone. Near it 
were amazing arched goldsmith shops, like the Gélnjik (Gelincik 
Bazaar) in Bursa and Ali Pasha in Edirne. There are such good mas- 
ters here, the likes of whom cannot be found anywhere except Istan- 
bul. Goldsmiths, gold inlayers, blade makers’, knife makers,’ 
shoemakers, boot makers and others, who produce very good and 
solid merchandise. Whatever skilled? artisans you seek you can find 
here. . | 
There were two large magnificent stone Armenian churches: one 
the cathedral-style church of Surb Kirakos and the other the [church 
of] Surb Sargis.” There was a mansion,” which was the residence of 
the bishop, and a school. The prelate was a student of Kat‘oghikos 
Srapion, a certain vardapet called Barsegh, a wise man [205] and 
very learned. He recognized me the moment he saw me, for at one 
time he had visited Poland as Holy Ejmiatsin’s nuirak. There are 
1,000 Armenian families in that city;" all of them are wealthy, pros- 
perous, splendid, and venerable. They have taken over all the prop- 


' It refers to King Tigranes II (95-55 BC). Siméon makes the same error 
as others; see note above. 

* The Hasan Pasha Caravansary was one of the largest in the East. It was 
built with alternating black and red stones. See GJ, I, 216. 

* Text reads bichakhji, from the Turkish bicakci (knife or blade makers 
and sellers). 
.— * Text reads chakhuji, from the Turkish çakuci (knife-maker). 

* Text reads papuch'ch'i, from the Turkish papuççu (shoemakers). 

* Text reads p'éshak'ar, from the Persian paššakār (exceedingly skill- 
ful). | 

’ These churches were built in the 16" century, see also GI, I, 216. 

* Text reads darbas, from the Persian darbar (palace, large house). 

. ? [t refers to Kat'oghikos Srap‘ion of Urfa (1603-1606). 

"In the 18" century the city had 50,000 households, a majority of 
which were Armenians; there. were also 50 Greeks and 70-80 Jewish fami- 
lies, see GZ, I, 213. 
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erty and important posts: the mint, the customs, the inns, and every- 
thing else. All the cooks; baked food sellers,’ roasted meat sellers,” 
bread-sellers, grocers, butchers? are also Armenian. When, on Sun- 
days or holidays, the Armenians do not open their shops and do not 
work, it seems that the city is in ruins, depopulated and dead. Here 
and in Sebastia I saw good faith and fine Christians, who go to 
church and observe holidays and [Church] regulations, are hospita- 
ble, respect religious figures, know the services, sermons, the Lord’s 
words, the Church hymns and songs, and listen to the lessons and 
decrees of the vardapets. 

One day I went to the service [in the church] of Surb Kirakos. 
They served Mass in five places, for there are five altars in the 
church. I counted twenty-five erets', in addition to vardapets, 
abeghas, and bishops. I observed a good custom there: if someone 
requested a service, then after P'ark i pardzun,’ the one who ordered 
the Mass comes with his vardapet, and he gives donations to all, be- 
ginning with the vardapet down to lay brothers in the following 
manner: half of what he gave to the k‘ahana, he gave to the deacon, 
[206] and half of that to the [minor] clerics. They do the same for fu- 
nerals and other services, while they give the lay brothers two or 
three shahis? or sometimes more. After the conclusion they take 
them home for dinner. They serve them a very tasty and delightful 
meal. Their table is abundant, varied, and rich. Neither in Istanbul, 
nor Aleppo, or any other place, did I see such an abundance of food, 
except in Poland. They serve such foods as stews and cheese pies,’ 
and other tasty and expensive dishes. The wine in Arghni is sweet 
and thick. You only have to drink one cup [to feel its effect]. In the 
land of the Turks there are three sorts of wine—first Bultukhlu (Bul- 
duk), second, Angora, and third Arghni. 


! Text reads biryanji, from the Perso-Turkish biryänci (fried or baked 
food maker/seller). 
? Text reads kébabji, from the Turkish ee (roasted meat seller). 
? Text reads khasab, from the Arabic gassäb (butcher). 
ii Text reads verane, from the Persian virän (ruined, depopulated, deso- 
late). 
` It refers to the Armenian hymn during the morning-prayer (Blessing of 
the Morning). 
* Persian silver coins. 
! Text reads bórek, from the Turkish bórek (flaky pastry with thin players 
of cheese). 
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The homes look dirty from outside, but when you enter them, you 
do not want to leave any more, for the houses here resemble those in 
Aleppo; they are delightful, with high ceilings, multi-colored 
[rooms] and with pavilions. The citizens are very decent; they do not 
get drunk during dinner and do not talk a lot, but say a few words 
and sit quietly, for they are all well-read, know the religious calendar 
and are gifted. Their conversation, dealings, and discussions are con- 
ducted with knowledge and respect. They speak classical Armenian 
in a high style. They are tall and grand and strong as the Julfans and 
Poles, so that it is pleasant [207] to look at them. It is the present-day 
Armenian Athens. Even the small boys are educated and talented and 
are constantly studying and researching something. The boys wave 
the flabella and strike the cymbals so sweetly and correctly that the 
. K'ahanas of other regions cannot match them. 

The city is full of goods and fruit, but the melons are especially 
large and sweet, yellow and long, so that they are even taken to the 
Sultan as gifts.' They make sweet buttery cakes from this fruit. The 
roasted melons are also very tasty. The trotters’ of Tokat, the omelet 
of Aleppo’ and the flat bread of Kharpert’ are famous. Glory to God 
the Creator! | 

There, as in Egypt, sits a beylerbey, and it is the main seat of the 
Syrian patriarch. They have a large cathedral-size church, which is 
- called Mariam. It is also the seat of the Armenian [bishop]. 


B The Sun Worshippers 


Outside the Mardin Gate [of Amid] we saw a temple. They told us 
that it was a prayer house of the sun worshippers’ and that in earlier 
times, on the eve of every Sunday, they gathered there and ate and 
drank until nightfall. When it became dark they lit a fire, prayed a lit- 


! Text reads p‘éshk‘ésh, from the Persian piskes (gift). 
? Text reads ch‘orak, from the Turkish córek (round sweet cake). 
? Text reads pacha, from the Turkish paca (trotters, a dish made of 
sheep's feet). | | 

* Text reads mékhla, from the Turkish miklas (omelet). 

> Text reads ch'akhal bread, from the Turkish çakıl (flat bread baked on 
hot pebbles). i 

? For more details, see JT, 245-246; GI, I, 211-213. 

7 Ormanean thinks it refers to the Yezidi Kurds, Azgapatum, I, 818; oth- 
ers maintain that the temple belonged to the heretical Christian sects of Pau- 
licians, Borborit, and Tondrakians, who supposedly shared their women. 
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tle, then extinguished the fire and, like animals, without shame, 
whored with each other: fathers copulated with their daughters, 
brothers with sisters, mothers with sons, as they did during pagan 
times. When [208] the governor-general was informed of this, he 
summoned them, for there were as many sun worshippers there as 
there are gypsies in Erzurum, and ordered them not to go there. They 
then told him that they do not have a prayer house, for they are nei- 
ther Armenians, nor Jews, nor Greeks, but only speak Armenian. He 
summoned them once more and said, “Which faith do you belong 
to?” They replied, “Armenian.” He told them, “Then go to their 
churches, and if there is none, go to our mosques; otherwise I shall 
.put you to the sword.” They wailed, gave a bribe, and promised to go 
to the Armenian church. He then released them and gave a strict or- 
der, saying, “Whoever does not go to church shall forfeit his belong- 
ings to the Sultan, and his head will be severed.” Their mosque 
[temple] was idle for they scattered around. Some went to Persia, 
others to Syria, half to Tokat, Mrazowan (Merzifon), and other 
places. Those who remained would hire Armenians out of fear and 
asked them to go to church in their place. Or, they would go to 
church every other week in order of rotation, as the Jews did in the 
Roman churches.’ 

By the other gates of the church there was the Armenian ceme- 
tery, where expensive and large tombstones with inscriptions existed, 
as in Poland. All the tombstones were black. The fortress itself is 
built of stone; it was very strong and impregnable with large towers. 
At the foot of the walls of the fortress flows the large Euphrates 
River which joins [209] in Nineveh’ with the Nile [Tigris] from 
Syria, and flows to Baghdad.’ 

I lived there for two weeks. Then, once again, together with Var- 
. dapet Maghak‘ia,° I returned t to Sebastia and Tokat, and then from to 
Istanbul. 


! Text reads nôbat', from the Arabic naubat (turn, keeping watch). 

? See pp. 153-156. 

ft refers to the ancient capital of Assyria, on the left bank of the Tigris. 

^ An obvious error; should read Tigris. 

5 The rivers actually join near Basra. The above sentence is absent from 
PL. For more details on Diarbekir, see R. Hovannisian, ed. Armenian Ti- 
granakert/Diarbekir and Edessa/Urfa (Costa Mesa, CA, 2006). 

$ Vardapet Maghak'ia was in Amid in 1613. His presence is recorded in 
a manuscript at the Matenadaran Archives, NA, 209. Daranaghts'i mentions 
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that he visited Venice and Rome in 1625, GD, 382. Maghak'ia died in Van 


in 1634. 
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11 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem! 


Preparations 


I stayed in Istanbul for a year. I worked hard copying books in order 
to save [money] for the trip to Jerusalem, for I had made a vow to go 
there. Scribes are very valued in Istanbul and although there are 
many clerics there, there are no copyists, for reading is one art, while 
writing is another. The laymen, clerics, and k‘ahanas gave me many 
books to copy. I worked and labored zealously’ day and night, [210] 
hurried and worried nonstop in order to earn enough for the expenses 
of the journey, for I had no money left. I earned fifty to sixty drams a 
day. May God bless the people and the k‘ahanas of Istanbul, for I 
managed to save eighty kuruş that year. 


Departure 


On the day of the Assumption of the Mother of God,’ the pilgrims 
hired a ship. I also purchased a place for myself, prepared for the trip 
and brought money in reserve," for they told me that I would need a 
great deal of money for the tolls and expenses on land. Everyone had 
loved ones, relatives, or fellow countrymen. I was the only foreigner 
and had no one. However, in that land, people are very God-loving, 
God-fearing, and love people and strangers. Seeing that I was sad 
and sorrowful, they comforted and reassured me until I became ac- 
quainted with them and got used to them." 

When we boarded the ship, a favorable wind rose and took us to 
Gallipoli in three days. All ships are examined there. We stayed there 
three days to load water and dry bread.° From there we reached the 
great Rhodes,’ which had a large dock and an impregnable fortress. 


' PL reads "Egypt," which is more accurate since this chapter is primar- 
ily on Egypt and the next chapter is on Jerusalem. | 
? Text reads khayrat', from the Arabic gairat (zeal). 
? According to Akinean it was August 14, 1615, 210n. 
^ Text reads zakhira, from the Arabic zakirah (reserve). 
5 PL includes this paragraph in the prior section. 
? Text reads pak'simat', from the Greco-Turkish peksimet (dried bis- 
cuits). i 
7 PL has a separate heading here: “Rodos.” 
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Khalil Pasha’ was there [211] with sixty galleons, which had an- 
chored and had soldiers on them. We stayed there for five days, for 
we feared the Franks. This city had a triple wall and thick’ towers 
situated next to one another. There were parks, flower gardens, or- 
chards, and many grapes and fruit. All the buildings are in the Frank- 
ish style. The captain’ [Khalil Pasha] sent three galleys with us. 
Asking for God’s help, we set out on the boundless sea,’ which 
was on our route. We could not see the mountains or plains any 
longer, only the sea and the sky. We had five galleons;! each galleon 
resembled a mansion, and had three stories: lower,‘ middle, and up- 
per. So many goods can be loaded in it that it would take six months 
to load and another six months to unload. If there is not enough mer- 
chandise, then they load material, such as stones and large construc- 
tion beams and logs until it is full. It has nine sails, 150 to 200 sailors 
and servants,’ who served as cooks, barbers, coopers,® caulkers,’ 
scribes of the imperial crest,” and others. There are kitchens in three 
locations [on each galleon]. There are thirty to forty cabins, | fifteen 
bulls, fifty sheep, horses, as well as other reserves. There are also 
one thousand barrels" of water, not to mention the wine and vinegar. 
There were also several hundred travelers." There was a ship which 
was called Khérkh arshin.'* Its boom was two fathoms wide and its 


' Khalil Pasha (Halil Pasa of Kayseri) held the post of Grand Vizier, as 
well as admiral (kapitan-bagi). In 1614 he had gone to Malta with 45 ships. 
He was now named chief admiral for the second time and headed a naval 
. campaign against the Knights of Malta and Florence. See Hammer, II, 752, 

IX, 167, 204-205, 215, 2420244, 251, 260, 277, 284-285, 326, 338; IX, 91- 
97. 

? Text reads sékh, from the Turkish sik (thick, dense). 

° Text reads khapitan, from the Italian capitano. 

* Text reads éngél, from the Turkish engin (open, boundless). 

? Text reads galión, from the Spanish galione. 

° Text reads ambar, from the Persian ambár (basement, storage space). 

7 Text reads khzmet‘k‘ar, from the Persian kidmatgar (servant man). 

* Text reads fuch'iji, from the Turkish ficici (cooper). 

? Text reads kalafat'ts‘i, from the Turkish kalafatei (caulker). 

! Text reads turga-yaziji from the Turkish tugra-yazici (writers of the 
imperial crest). 

'' Text reads kamara, from the Italian camera (room, cabin). 

'* Text reads fuch'i, from the Turkish fici (barrel). 

P Text reads yolji, from the Turkish yolci (traveler, passenger). 

From the Turkish kırk (forty) and the Russian arshin. Each arshin was 
28 inches in length; hence around 100 feet. 
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length was twenty-six fathoms. On top, was a platform built in the 
form of a plate! on which a man sits constantly and looks [212] from 
the ship onto the horizon’ and warns them to be ready for battle. 

One day the watchman’ made a loud noise and shouted, "Help!" 
Do not be careless.” He then screamed, “O, the enemy? is upon us!” 
A terrible chaos ensued. They loaded the cannons, cocked’ their 
muskets, armed themselves, and prepared" to fight. The shouting, 
screaming, and drum-beats? made it seem like the end of the world. 
Who can describe or write about it? They sent all of us below deck 
and shut the doors. It seemed as we would suffocate in the lower 
deck; many fainted. The soldiers got on top of the lower deck, with 
armor, and went forth'? with swords and sabers, javelins and spears, 
pikes and bows with arrows ready to do battle." However, God 
looked kindly upon us, for the wind blew from behind and onto their 
face; that is why they could not catch up with us. We reached Alex- 
andria, that is, Skénder.^ Of the galleons which accompanied us, 
three took refuge in Cyprus, and one fell behind, for it was heavily 
loaded and the Franks seized it. A thousand-fold pity for there were 
three Armenian merchants on it. We came out of the lower deck, 
made a sacrifice," celebrated, fired the cannons, and praised the 
Lord. 


' Text reads r'absi, from the Turkish tepsi (plate). It refers to the crow's 

nest. 

? Text reads yasé, from the Turkish yass: (flat, wide, in this case hori- 
zon). 

> Text reads bék‘ch‘i, fom the Turkish bekçi (watchman). 

* Text reads méder', from the Arabic madad (help, assistance). 

$ Text reads gvalr', from the Arabic gaflat (careless). 

* Text reads dushman, from the Persian dušman (enemy, foe). 

7 Text reads khurmish, from the Turkish kur (to cock a gun). 

* Text reads hazér, from the Arabic häzir (ready). 

? Text reads khobmish, from the Persian kube (a kind of drum or tom- 
tom). 

1 Text reads yasakh, from the Turkish yasak (to serve in time of need, 
to go forth). 

. U Text reads harb, from the Arabic harb (battle, war). 

' From the Arabic /skandariya (Alexandria). The city was destroyed by 
the Turks in 1517 during their war against the Mamluks. Few ancient 
monuments remained. | 

P Text reads khurban, from the Arabic gürbän (to sacrifice an animal). 
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Alexandria — 


This city was built by Alexander of Macedon, who named it after 
himself. It is a large city, surrounded by a wall, but half of it is 
empty.' It is surrounded on three sides by the sea and only one side 
by land. [213] The Milsu [Nile] River flows from here.’ Here we 
drank the water of the third paradise’ and saw the place of the sev- 
enty-two translators, where their ruined abode is still visible on the 
seashore.’ There are four ambassadors in the city? There was a 
Greek church and large inns. Greeks, Copts,° and Franks lived here, 
but no Armenians. There was a magnificent and large stone church 
called Sava’ on the shore, where the sailors prayed for help. Enter- 
ing, we walked around it, bowed, and exited. They took one gold 
piece from each one as kharaj, even from the eréts‘, but not from the 
_abeghas. There were many fat and tender birds? there; five or six 
cost one para. However, they were so fatty that we could not eat 
them, but made pilav with their meat. There was a superb Frankish 


' According to the travelers Della Valle and Lucas, the city was in ruins 

_ and the ancient ramparts were in decay; most of the houses were by the sea 

and served the needs of the port; see DV, 204-205; LP, 51. Thevenot also 

saw it in ruins, with the Europeans envoys living in special houses, rent-free 

and guarded by the janissaries on the order of the Sultan, DT, I, 121. For 

. more details of the European community and the customs house, see CA, I, 
. 177-204. — | 

? The Nile River does not originate in Alexandria, but flows upwards 
from near Lake Victoria to the Mediterranean Sea. Siméon refers to a canal 
which connected a branch of the Nile flowing into the Delta. 

* Siméon must refer to the passage from Genesis 2.10-15, which de- 
scribes the four rivers that flow out of Eden: Pishon, Gihon, Tigris, and Eu- 
phrates. Although there is a spring called Gihon in Jerusalem, Gihon and 
Pishon are, according to early medieval sources, equated with the Nile and 
the Ganges. Medieval Arab (Ibn Battuta, Magrizi) and European sources 
Jean Palerne, Emmanuel Piloti) make the same reference. 

* [t refers to the Basilica of the Seventy Translators who translated the 
Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek. 

* According to Thevenot they were the French, English, Dutch, and Ve- 
netian envoys, DT, I, 121. 

.. * The Copts are the native Christians of Egypt. They, together with the 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Syrian Churches, belong to the Eastern rite (anti- 
Chalcedonian). 

“It refers to the Church of Saba or St. Catherine. 

* Text reads /ór, from the Persian /or (a kind of bird resembling a quail). 
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wine here. Deep underground, in a cavern, we saw a, arched stone 
cistern with sweet water, for there are no wells of rain water or other 
water. There was water underneath the city everywhere. We saw 
very beautiful and tall date’ palms there. A small stream flowed from 
the Nile’ into the city. They say that this water was brought with 
great difficulty into the city by King Alexander. 


The Journey from Alexandria to Cairo 


Lesser Arabia begins here. They [the Arabs] are not black, like the 
Indians, but are dark? in complexion and color. Their women are 
large. | 

[214] I boarded a small boat, which in their language is called 
chéra;! and we sailed by the shore and after a half day's voyage, 
reached the city of Réshit' (Reshid),’ which is a very wealthy trading 
port. Here we saw the panorama of the Nile River, the river of Para- 
dise, which noisily made many waves and flowed into the sea, as the - 
Danube does into the Black Sea. One had to see the turbulent waves 
which were created when the river met the sea and then flowed into 
it, for the sea hindered the flow of the river. They said that when the 
wind blew and a great tempest® rose, no one could cross through 
there, for mountain-like waves crashed into each other with a roar.’ 
Then the waves smooth out and disappear and mountains of sand ap- 
pear. The sound of the waves can be heard a day's journey away. We 
arrived in the city on fresh water. At the mouth of the river there was 
an armed fort; both sides of the shore were covered with grass and 
date palms, which delighted us during our trip. Entering the protect- 
ing walls of the city, we saw mountains of beans,’ lentils, and rice, a 





! Text reads khurma, from the Persian kurmd (dates). 
? It refers to a canal from the Nile Delta. 
* Text reads ésmér, from the Arabic ismer (dark-skinned). 
* Probably refers to boat made of pine wood and covered with pitch, in 
ee çıra. 
? It probably refers to the town of Rosetta. 
; Text reads furt'una, from the Turkish firtina (gale, tempest, storm). 
? Thevenot confirms this, DT, I, 126. 
* Text reads baghla, from the Arabic bágla ' (beans); refers to the type of 
beans used to make a dish called foul. 
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great deal of cow butter and honey. The French envoy was also 
here.’ We stayed there for one day. 

We hired a small boat of another type and, with trepidation, 
boarded it, for we feared the Arabs félahs,’ since they [sometimes] 
boarded the boats and kidnapped the passengers. However, the 
Christians gave me good advice, “You are a good-hearted man [215]; 
under no circumstances sit on the side of the boat, but sit under the 
boom.” The Arabs are treacherous, but they are terribly afraid of the 
muskets of the Greeks, as well as the sipahis and the Janissaries. 
Since a weak wind blew and the river current was swift, the sailors 
tied a long rope to the end of the boom, went ashore, and began to 
pull the boat along the river. Naked Arabs approached from both 
sides [of the boat] and begged for bread. The Greeks fired their mus- 
kets and they fled. At nightfall they warned us to be careful, for the 
Arabs are bastards’ and are very cunning. One man said, “Do not fall 
asleep, for once I sailed on this river to Egypt (Cairo). Knowing their 
` cunning, I gathered all that I had: silver saber, saddle,’ silver coins, 
and put them’ in my knapsack,‘ put it all under me, with the saddle 
under my head, and tried not to fall asleep. However sleep overtook 
me. Seeing the silver saddle, the Arabs swam to the boat, got in, and 
` wanted to steal it, but could not, for they were afraid to wake me. 
Then one used guile. He bit my large toe. I jumped from the pain; 
they grabbed the saddle and swam away." As he was telling us this, 
someone cried out, "Woe to me, woe!" We realized that they [the 
Arabs] had dragged him into [the water], choked him and grabbed 
his belt, for in this country everyone keeps his money in his belt. 
They took his belt and threw him into the water. The treacherous 
[Arabs] swim [216] and dive’ so well that no living thing can match 
them. They resemble a cormorant. We saw with our own eyes how 
they dove into the river, stayed there a moment and appeared in an- 
other place. If you throw a coin into the river, they dive and get it. At 


! One of the French diplomats was Chevalier d'Arvieux, who also trav- 
eled from Alexandria to Cairo; see CA, I, 215-222. 

* From the Arabic felläh (peasant, boor). 

? Text reads haramzada, from the Arabo-Persian hardm-zddeh (bastard). 

* Text reads éyér, from the Turkish eyer (saddle). 

? Text reads yuk, from the Turkish yük (to load). 

* Text reads ch‘anta, from the Turkish canta (knapsack). 

"Text reads dalguch, from the Turkish dalgiç (diver). 

? Text reads kharabat'akh, from the Turkish karabatak (cormorant). 
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night, they, like fish, swim after the boat and kidnap people who 
have fallen asleep. You will not see them again.' 

Meanwhile, sailing along the bank, we reached the kasaba and 
the dock, called Bulak‘.’ This is also a beautiful Egyptian dock. 
From here the river flows somewhere else. We left the boat and hired 
donkeys, for from here to Cairo is a quarter’ of a mile. From here 
they take water to Cairo. They said that 40,000 camels carry it. 


Egypt (Cairo) 


Entering Cairo, we continued on for so long that we became weary." 
Only after two hours did we reach the Armenian quarter,’ for the city 
was very big and had a large population. 

There was a Coptic church there. In it they had allotted a | chapel | 
to the Armenians.° On top was the women's chamber and above it 
lived the monks. There was a k‘ahana from Nikisar’ [217] and fer 
Maghak'ia, the [aforementioned] abegha from Tokat, who received 
me very lovingly, did not let me go anywhere else, but kept me with 
him. I lived there for two months. During that time he did not allow 
me to spend one coin, but treated me to a variety of foods. May 
Christ, the Lord, reward him a thousand-fold for every kindness [he 
accorded me]! The stairway [of the house] was very dark; therefore a 
lantern burned there day and night. 

There are more than 200 Armenian families in Cairo; all lof them 
had fled from the Celali. 


The Copts 


This city is as large and populated as great Rome. They said that, ac- 
cording to the register, 40,000 Coptic families live here." They are all 


' Thevenot also mentions these corsairs who attacked the boats and had 
to be driven off by musket fire, DT, I, 127. 

t Thevenot mentions this place (Boulac) and states that he had to pay a 
toll of one piaster to some Jews, DT, I, 127. 

? Text reads ch‘arek, from the Persian carak (quarter). 

^ Text reads bézré, from the Persian bizdr (weary, tired). 

* Armenians and other Christians lived in Old Cairo. 

ê [t refers to Surb Sargis, attached to the Coptic church of Virgin Mary. 

7 A colophon identifies him as Mkrtich' eréts', NA, 216 n. 

* Della Valle asserts that it was larger than Rome or Istanbul; see DV, 

212-213 for more details. 
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wealthy and well-off, for this is where they had gathered, as did the 
Jews in Saloniki. All the registers and clerical offices! of the city 
were in their hands. They have stone houses, wear silk and sit in the 
pasha’s court,’ for they have inherited from their ancestors the duties 
of the court scribes and the keeper of the register books. There is a 
man among them who owns’ 100,000 kurus. Their churches, how- 
ever, are located in gloomy and dark places. They are covered in soot 
and instead of lanterns there are long cobwebs. The altars and the 
four walls are covered with dust. I think they have never swept or 
wiped it. Their patriarch’s seat is in Alexandria. [218] Their church 
has no rules, regulations, or decorations. What am I supposed to 
write about? They act like Jewish heretics, for like Jews, they cir- 
cumcise the boys and when they are 10 to 12 years old, they baptize 
them like the Arians. When they serve Mass or other services, they 
cover their head and face with a shawl and sing in Greek, 
*k'irélézion"* etc. Instead of cymbals they strike chinks. Their 
women also sing some kind of song, hitting their lips with their fin- 
gers. They do this not only in church, but at weddings and all festivi- 
ties. Their priests have wives and their monks wear black sackcloth. 
They do not eat meat at all and on fast days they do not consume 
fasting oil or drink wine. Their laymen are not different from the 
Armenians (Jews). The clergy wear large black turbans or brlit's,° as 
do the Jews in Poland. The laymen dress the same way. They do not 
. Worry about prayers and other charitable or good deeds. They only 
observe the fast and hunger. I did not observe wisdom or talent 
among them at all. The communion bread, like that of the Greeks, is 
made from household bread; everyone bakes and sells it. They cir- 
cumcise not only boys, but also girls.’ If you want to know the rea- 
son for this, read the historians, for there is no need to repeat it here.® 


! Text reads khalam, from the Arabic galam (clerical office, pen). 

? The governor of the time was Ahmad Pasha (1615-1617). 

? Text reads malik, from the Arabic malik (owner, master). 

* That is, Kyrie eleison (Lord have mercy). 

> The context suggests that it should read “Jews,” SL, 169 n. 2. 

é It is derived from the Italian biretta (a square cap worn by Roman 
clergy). 

| 7 On the circumcision of girls, see O. F. A. Meinardus, Christian Egypt, 

Faith and Life (Cairo, 1970), 318-341. 

* Thevenot describes them as ignorant, DT, I, 252. See also LP, 101- 
104. 
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The poor and the indigent are [219] very destitute; they walk 
around barefoot with uncovered heads, like the Arabs. They have no 
cloak,' but wear a thick shirt and a short wide sleeveless jacket. Their 
food is bread made from bran, and beans, covered with dirt and all 
sorts of vegetables. Even the Kurdish bread made from millet’ is bet- 
. ter. They eat wormy, moldy and smelly cheese as if it were sugar. 


The Fellahs 


The impious Arab fellahs are very unpleasant and dirty, for they eat 
everything foul: moles, mice, snakes, frogs, dead calves fallen from 
the innards of cows, cats, foxes, wolves, beavers’ and other impure* 
and smelly animals. They have no aversion to anything and, like . 
dogs, eat everything. They prepare mice in the soup kitchens, for 
. they are valued among them. Like the Jews, they cut up the meat of 
sheep and bulls, removing all muscles, bones, and tendons; hence 
only meat remains, in the shape of meatballs.? Their cooks and all the 
Arabs are not neat; they are lewd and shameless. They walk, only 
wearing shirts on [their] dirty bodies. Their faces and hands are un- 
washed. Their lips are large and droopy. Snot drips from their nos- 
trils. Their eyes are full of pus; yellow discharge comes out of their 
ears. One can plant grass on their feet. Their knees resemble those of 
camels. Their entire body resembled the demons of Gerges 
(Gadara).° When they kneed dough, they rub their eyes, sometimes 
their perineum. They legs are long and [220] black. They also give 
saucers, pots’ and other vessels to dogs and pigs to lick. Seeing all - 
this, I became so disgusted that I fled and vowed not to eat anything 
prepared by their hands. 


The City Water 


One day we went to the place where they stored the water, for when 
the Nile floods, they store in wells, in streets and in ravines. We saw 


! Text reads gaba, from the Arabic gabd (overcoat, cloak). . 

? Text reads g/g/, from the Turkish gilgil (millet). 

* Text reads khunduz, from the Turkish kunduz (beaver). 

* Text reads murdar, from the Persian murddr (impure). 

? Text reads k‘ufta, from the Turkish köfte (meatball). 

° Matthew 8.28. | 

7 Text reads r'enjéra, from the Turkish tencere (pot, saucepan). 
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the lake from which the water carriers! took water, some on donkeys 
others on their backs. The water was turbid and impure.’ I asked, 
“Why is it so?” They replied, “Because sewage and dirt from houses 
flow into it." The boys swim in it, shabby’ Arabs and their wives 
wash in it; they wash their clothes there as well. They added, "It is 
fine now, for there is plenty of water, but when the level goes down, 
it dries up and begins to rot. You will not believe what appears in 
this water, including dead people and dogs." I asked, “From where 
do they drink then?" They answered, “They bring it by camel from 
Buldukh or Bulak*.” I always got water from Bulak‘, for it was near. 

I shall relate another marvel to you: They fetch this turbid water 
and pour it into large pits and jugs. They then [cover] the walls and 
edges [of the containers] with bitter almonds and apricot? pits, and 
the water immediately becomes clean [221] and transparent. They 
then drink it; without doing this it is not pure. It is very hot and there 
, are many fleas. There they make beautiful pots from clay.’ They put 
the water out in the cold? night and drink cool water in the morning. 

There was a large Turkish inn, which was called Khan Khalili. 
Only Armenians, Turks, and Muslims live in it. They abhor Arabs, 
bake their own bread, have different’ cooks, butchers, coffee mak- 
ers’, and others servants, for there are many merchants in that inn. 
All of us purchased loaves of bread,’ pita, meat, lamb, oil, fruit, and 
other foodstuffs. . 


Khoja Ibrahim-shah 


Cairo is the seat of the great governor-general. There were good arti- 
sans, goldsmiths, sword-makers," gold inlayers, and other masters 
from Amid, Aleppo, and Istanbul. There was a khuyumyi bashi" 


! Text reads sakhi, from the Arabic sägi (cupbearer, water-carrier). 
- Text reads nep'ak', from the Persian ndpdk (unclean), 

? Text reads p'nti, from the Turkish pinti (shabby, sordid). 

* Text reads khaysi, from the Turkish kayısı (apricot). 

? Text reads ch‘amur, from the Turkish camur (mud, clay). 

* Text reads ayaz, from the Turkish ayaz (cold, nippy). 

’ Text reads bashkha, from the Turkish başka (separate, different, other). 

* Text reads khahvéji, from the Turkish kahveci (coffee maker). 

? Text reads sômun, from Turkish somun (loaf of bread). 

Text reads pit'a, from the Greco-Turkish pide (flat bread, pita). 

" Text reads khléch‘ch'i from the Turkish kili¢c: (sword maker). 

© From the Turkish Auyumcu-basi (head of jewelers guild). 
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from Amid, called Khoja Ibrahim-shah, who was very wise and 
smart, well read and talented. He was a church elder and was well 
known to the court of the pasha and the entire city. One day he saw 
me in church and took me home with him. He had a magnificent 
stone house. He invited me every day to his house and treated me 
with various foods, victuals, and sweet drinks. He had everything ex- 
cept an ambassador. He donated money to the Church.’ There is no 
rakhi? [222] there. They make their spirits from figs, but it is expen- 
sive. It costs one kuruş. One jēra? of wine, which weighs one okka, is | 
also one kurus. ui 

In other places, the young chickens smelled like manure’, but not 
in his house. I asked, "Why is it so?" He replied, “The hens here [in 
Cairo] not incubate the eggs. They keep thousands of eggs in dirt in 
various places and, after twenty days [of incubation], take them [the 
chickens] out and sell them by weight/—that is why they smell of 
manure.’ I then buy them [the chickens] and feed them for two or 
three weeks [before selling them]." I said, “O khoja, we have been 
defiled in this country; we have to sanctify our mouths anew in Jeru- 
salem." He answered laughing, "Do not think that I eat their food, 
everything 1s prepared at home." 


Khan el-Khalili, Khnay-khan 


One day he (Ibrahim-shah) took me from the goldsmith shop to the 
_ covered bazaar, where they sold a thin linen; its edges! were silk, for 
this was the thin and expensive linen which comes from Turkish 
Egypt and Trebizond and is sold all over the world. However, the 
kind sold in Egypt is much better. We saw a variety of thin multi- 
. colored silk, thin linen, woven’ mohair, Egyptian kilims, various 


! SL reads “he provided wine for the Mass,” 171. 

? From the Greco-Turkish raki, a kind of distilled spirit. 

? From the Arabic jerra (pot, urn). 

^ Text reads pilij, from the Turkish piliç (young chicken). 

? Text reads zibil, from the Arabic zibl (garbage, manure). 

$ Text reads kila, which, as noted, was a measure of weight. The above . 
information is also mentioned in Step'anos Akonts', Ashkharhagrut'iwn 
ch'orits' masants' ashkharhi, VII (Venice, 1802), 32. 

7 Thevenot was amazed and praised the innovation of these "ovens" 
which were covered by hot ashes of dried oxen or camel dung, DT, I, 144. 

8 Text reads k‘enar, from the Persian kanär (side). | 

? Text reads tig, from the Turkish 1iÿ (knitting/weaving needle). 
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silken fabrics and innumerable other rare things. After that we went 
to Khan el-Khalili Bazaar where there are [223] many merchants, 
both Armenian and Muslim, from Istanbul, Aleppo, Amid, and other 
[cities], as well as from India, Medina, and Abyssinia. You can find 
everything you wish for there: porcelain! plates, cups and other rare 
things. Unfinished whips? sold for five drams; they take them to Is- 
 tanbul, dye them, attach bone handles to them, and sell them for one 
kuruş. They sell black wood,” fragments of thin Indian patchouli‘ and 
muslin turbans. It is a ten-day journey from Egypt to the Indian port 
called T'imiat, as well as to Portugal. This [bazaar] is very good. 
You can find anything you want. A great deal of trade occurs here 
each day and you can find a large crowd, just as in the covered ba- 
zaar of Istanbul. 

Close to it is another market, called Khnay-khan (Hanà Khan), for 
they sold pure henna’ in sacks, very cheap there. A bit further there 
is a market where they sell cloth made from pure silk and partly col- 
ored silk and silk wraps.’ The silk comes from places like Sham 
(Syria). Further on, there are two [slave] markets, one for the white 
[slaves] who were captured by the Turks, and one for Negroes. En- 
tering, we saw groups of ten black Abyssinians, men and women, 
whose blackness made the walls look black as well. There were na- 
ked and shameful virgins, whose private parts were visible. The 
blacks had no value, only whites. They gave one white in exchange 
for three blacks. In other markets they sold monkeys, sea lions, and 
other rare [224] beasts. The Turkish prisoners were dressed and 
chained, but the blacks were naked. They sell a black girl or boy for 
two kurus. 

Leaving there, we saw an Arab on the road. He drove on fifty- 
sixty goats and cried out, “laban, laban,” that is, milk. He milked the 
- goats and gave it to whoever wanted milk. If someone did not like it 
[the milk], he opened the mouth of the goats and poured the milk in. 


! Text reads farfur, from the Persian fagfur (porcelain). 
? Text reads khrbach', from the Turkish kırbaç (whip). 
? Text reads abanos, from the Turkish abanoz (ebony) 
* Text reads tafarak, from the Arabic tafarig (segments, parts; also dried 
top c of the patchouli plant). 
? Text reads khnay, from the Arabic hinnd’ (henna). 
é Text reads ch‘owal, from the Persian éuval (sack). 
l 7 Text reads fota from the Arabic futa (apron, bath cover, wrap). 
® Text reads r'araf, from the Arabic paraf (side, end). 
? From the Arabic /aban (milk). 
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At the beginning of each street,’ as in Venice, there were 100-200. . 
canoes. If someone wanted to go someplace, he paid five or six 
- drams, got in, went there and returned. For, the city is very large and 
the markets are far from each other and no one can go there on foot. 
There are such large donkeys there, that two or three women can ride 
them. There are also donkey drivers there, who put a whore on the 
. donkey and lead her through the streets. Just like in the land of the 
Turks, city women and the Copts cover their faces, but the Christians 
walk with their faces uncovered. | 
There are 60,000? Jewish households in Egypt. They are all 
wealthy and well-to-do. As in Poland, they control everything; the 
kharaj, the customs, collection of revenue; the mint, etc. The very 
rich among them walk around with ten to twenty bodyguards.” 


Produce, Diseases 


However, Egypt is a bleak land without water, without produce, and 
it has no wine. There are no orchards, parks, [225] or flower-beds. It 
resembles hell. That is why Egypt translates as hell, that is, a fur- 
nace. There are no fruits or products from trees; only tasteless fruit 
grows on gummy trees, called jméz.’ The cucumbers are small and 
tasteless here. The watermelons are also small, watery, and tasteless. 
Melons are empty inside and tasteless. They sprinkle sugar on them 
first and then eat them. Generally you cannot find anything but 
beans, lentils, rice, dates, bamboo,’ and disgusting tasteless egg- 
plants'° as large as watermelons. One should only go there for two or 
three days, buy merchandise, and run as fast as possible back home. 


' Text reads sokhakh, from the Turkish sokak (street, alley, or road). 
? Text reads git, from the Turkish git (to lead). 
* SL reads 80,000. 
* Text reads émél, from the Arabic ‘amal (collection of revenue, opera- 
tions). 
* Thevenot states that the Jews manage all the customs and are the sole 
money-exchangers. They lived in their own quarter, DT, I, 257. 
* The Greeks considered the god of fire (Hephaistos) to have been the — 
. first t king of Egypt and the founder of Memphis. 
7 From the Arabic jamiz (wild fig, sycamore). 
? Le reads birinj, from the Persian birinj (rice). 
? Text reads khamash, a variant of the Turkish kamis (cane, reed, bam- 
boo). It could also be the Arabic qarmis (a kind of a bitter gourd). 
? Text reads badinjan, from the Persian bddiljan (eggplant). 
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The climate and water is good there. However, there is a disease ` 
rampant there, which infects the eyes of everyone, men, women, © 
boys and girls, and makes their eyes puffy red and full of pus. There 
is also another ailment, from which young children suffer. They are 
barely born when their ears get. worms and the children die soon af- 
ter; the same way as they die from tumors! in Istanbul. Thus children 
do not survive there. The third [disease] causes men's testicles to 
puff up and become larger than a watermelon.’ This disease affects 
not only a few but all and is called tépé.^ They told us that there was 
no salt in the city and there is little firewood and that which is avail- 
able is sold for cash. That is why they put lake* in the food so that it 
. cooks faster; otherwise it is harmful? Their eyes ail from dust? and 
donkey urine, for there is no rain for years. Their markets [226] are 
full of people and are crowded, just like the markets in Venice and 
the Uzun Çarsu market in Istanbul. 


. The Manie and Lifestyle of the Fellahs 


The impious Arabs have bare chests, ugly faces, and loose hanging 
lips. They are shameless, insolent, and useless. They have no shame 
and are not squeamish. One urinates in the water, while the other en- 
ters it, throws his garbage inside, and drinks it. Their women are also 
' loose and shameless. They are not ashamed of one another and walk 
naked and disgracefully. They go to the bath naked and without 
cover. The bath attendants lay them down and wash the private parts 
of men and women.’ Since there is no firewood, the ovens? are 
heated by garbage, and smoke and a bad smell permeate everything. 
I constantly remembered the Turkish baths,’ the food, the intimate 


' Text reads khiyaruk, from the Turkish Aryarcik (tumors). 
* The above health problems are also confirmed by Thevenot, DT, I, 
260- 261. 
` Text reads débé, from the Persian daba (scrotal hernia, Dole) 
* Text reads lak‘ from the Arabic /ák (lac, lake, a purplish pigment ob- 
tained from lac). 
$ Text reads zarar, from the Arabic zarar (loss, damage, injury). 
* Text reads ‘dz, from the Turkish zoz (dust, powder). 
7 Siméon ignores to mention that men attendants washed men and 
. women attendants washed women. 
* Text reads k‘u/khan, from the Turkish kiilhana (oven). 
? Text reads hamam, from the Arabic Aammdm (bath). 
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atmosphere, the peace of mind,’ as well as the polite’ behavior’ [of - 
the staff], and the overall decorum of the baths and sighed. Those 
people (Turks) do not even expectorate or spit in front of anyone, 
while these people urinate, defecate, and do many other dirty and 
disgusting things, which I do not think 1s necessary to write about, 
not to insult your pure ears, for they are very filthy and vile. They 
even have the audacity to be proud, saying, “We are children of Mu- 
hammad and the true Ismailis,* while the Turks are half breeds, out- 
siders and illegal children and are not like the Arabs. The Sultan is 
also born from a servant girl and is not a true Muslim.” [227] The 
Muslims fight each other: the Persians do not like the Turks, and the 
Turks the Kurds. However, the Arabs consider the Persians good, 
saying that they are the children of Abraham. | 

Let us leave their silly squabbles and continue my narrative. 


At-Bazaar 


One day we went to the At Bazaar. This is a large plaza, where they 
sell numerous camels and donkeys cheaply.° A good camel, which in 
Damascus and Aleppo costs thirty kuruş, sells here for ten kurus. 
They also sell noble horses [cheaply]. Their donkeys, however, are 
well trained, for they are swift and even swifter than horses. When 
an Arab mounts a donkey, it, upon hearing his voice, flies. Seeing 
this, we were amazed at its speed. Our fellow pilgrims purchased 
some thirty to forty donkeys and fed them. I did not like donkeys and 
did not wish to hear their disgusting bray or to see their packsaddles.' 
They said, “The road to Jerusalem is very sandy, so that even a don- 
key could not survive it; you will profit even if you buy a mare.” I 
bought a good mare for twenty-five kuruy. When we started our 


! Text reads huzur, from the Arabic huzür (peace of mind). 

? Text reads édeb from the Arabic adab (politeness, courtesy). 

? Text reads erkan, from the Arabic erkan (rules of conduct): 

* It refers to a major branch of the Shi‘a, which has numerous subdivi- 
sions. It traces the imamate through Ismä‘ïl, the son of Ja'far al-Sadiq. The 
Fatimids of Egypt belonged to an Isma‘tli branch. Thus, some Arab Egyp- 
tians may have seen themselves as Ismai'lis, and viewed the Turkish new- 
comers as inferior. 

? It refers to Sultan Ahmad I whose mother may have been a slave girl. 
ĉ It was located near the Sultan Hassan Mosque. 
’ Text reads sémér; from the Greco-Turkish semer (packsaddle). 

* Text reads Judd. from the Turkish kisrak (mare). 
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journey, the swift donkeys moved with difficulty and appeared to be 
old and lazy. The more they shouted at them, the more they fell be- 
hind. We were surprised by this and did not know the reason. They 
told us that the Arabs are great [228] swindlers, for they prick and 
torment the donkeys, some bite their testicles; others burn them with 
hot irons so that the donkeys gallop from pain. When the donkeys 
fall into other hands, they are not afraid. Many [of my fellow travel- 
ers] left them due to laziness or sold them at half the price. This was 
more of a marvel than the dyed donkey of Kayseri.’ 

In Cairo there was a large beautiful stone mosque with a high 
minaret, called Yashil? Mosque.” Next to it was a building* where the 
sick and infirm lay." In its yard they distributed, to whoever wished, 
free medicine for the eyes, for toothaches and headaches and other 
ailments. In the city, there is another large plaza, where they sold 
bulls and sheep. The bulls here are larger than oxen, and the sheep 
larger than donkeys. We also saw a sheep with four and one with six 
horns. Praise the Lord! 


Eski Cairo | 


Another time Khoja Ibrahim-shah took us to a large and widespread 
area called Eski? Cairo,’ where old houses still stand, but there are no 
people. There were large Greek and Coptic churches there. We 
looked inside the churches. They also showed us many remains of 
hermits and desert anchorites inside coffins, to whom we bowed and 
prayed. The churches were made of stone and wood.) The seven 
granaries," that is, the Shpikhlir of Joseph the handsome were visible 


' [n the market of Kayseri they sometimes sold an old donkey dyed to 
resemble a young animal. Hence the term “dyed donkey” applies to any- 
thing having to do with cheating. 

? From the Turkish yag (old). 

* It probably refers to the Al-Azhar Mosque. 

* Text reads imarat', from the Arabic 'amarat (building). 

* According to Darbinian, it may refer to a 13"-century alms-house and 
hospital, SL, 290. It is probably the hospital of Qalaün. 

? From the Turkish eski (old, ancient, worn out). 

7 Old Cairo, or Fustat, was populated mainly by Copts. They were twel- 
. ve churches there. 

* Della Valle mentions St. Barbe and St. George among others, see DV, 
214. 
? It refers to the pyramids of Giza. 
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from there. They were enormous, [229], long, tall, and wide, con- 
structed from fired bricks. These buildings were in ruins. | 

Returning from there, we went inside Saray Pasha,' which was as 
large as a city. In the yard roamed large dévekhush’, that is, ostrich or 
— strus. Its legs are like a camel’s, the head is small like a goose, the 
neck long, but it is larger than camels. It has wings like birds. If they 
tell it to fly, it looks as if to say “look at my legs.” If they want to 
load goods on it, it seems to say “but I am a bird.” You can meet this 
bird in the yards of all notables. Its eggs cost six to eight drams. 

There is also another animal—the crocodile, which the Poles call 
bazilés^ There are many of them by the banks of the Nile. They are 
bad and dangerous. In the old times one could not pass or live in the 
city [because of them].° They say that Alexander of Macedon found - 
a talisman which killed them and they no longer appeared in the city, 
but only in faraway places." Its skin is harder and more durable than 
metal. It cannot be pierced by a sword, musket, or a spear. Thus, as 
they cover doors with iron in other places, they do so here with 
crocodile skin. We also saw various fishes, wild beasts, and crawling 
animals. On the gates of the palace there hung the bones’ of a fish 
the width of two outstretched hands and three fathoms long. 

There was also a tall and wide palace, which belonged to the 
keeper of records? [230] Going through it, we also saw amazing 
things. The fellah Arabs lived in the houses like slaves and prisoners. 
Every aga had two or three Arabs. In front of the palace there was 
another palace with numerous large marble columns. The top was in: 
ruins, only the columns remained. They said that it was the palace of 
the pharaoh. A little further was another large round-shaped palace. 
At present it is a mosque. It was built by the Gurji Sultan, for Cairo 


| It refers to the Palace of the Pasha of Egypt located inside Saladin’s 
citadel. 

? It is from the Turkish devekuşu (camel bird [Struthio camelus], os- 
trich). The Persian term sotor-murg also translates as "camel-bird." 

? [t is from the Polish struś (ostrich). 

* From the Greco-Polish bazyliszka (large snake, crocodile). 

* For more details, see LP, 76-78. 

€ Thevenot also mentions the crocodiles, but refutes the talisman; he also 
saw a dead hippopotamus, DT, I, 246-247. Arab sources also mention it. 

.. 7 Text reads ógh, from the Turkish ok (porcupine quill, thorn, sharp 

fishbone). 

* Text reads défterdar, from the Arabo-Persian daftardär (keeper of re- 
cords, exchequer). 
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belonged to the Gurjis.' We saw many other palaces, buildings, and 
houses. On a hill there was a well, which was 300 mats? deep.’ At a 
distance of 100 mats there are bulls, which bring out the water, with 
the help of wheels, from the lower to the middle level, and from the 
middle to the upper level. In such a manner they get cold and fresh 
water, for one cannot get water in the city. They say that they use 
300 bulls for this work.* 


Mat 'aria 


One day ter Maghak'ia took all the pilgrims and me to Mat'aria,? 
which was located half a mile outside the city. On the road was situ- 
ated the monastery of Surb Sargis. They bury the Armenians here. 
There is a large pool in Mat'aria. Its water was poured there by the 
help of a water wheel. They said that when Christ fled to Egypt he 
stopped at this village. Christ asked for water; his mother went to get 
it but they did not [231] give it to her. The Holy Mother of God then 
cursed them, saying, "May your water be salty," and it became so. 
She returned sadly to her son and saw that water had sprung from 
under Jesus' feet. Praise the Lord! To this day, all the water of the 
villages around there is salty, except for here, where it is sweet. 
They take water from here to the pasha every day, for he does not 
drink any other. In front of the pool there was an arch, resembling an 
altar, benches’ and tables, where we ordered a sacrificial animal to 
be slaughtered and lit candles. 


' Gurji translates as Georgian; here it refers to the Circassian slaves, 
who became the Mamluks, see DT, I, 127-128. 

* [tis An Arab measure equal to 2.54 cm. 

* Joseph's well is mentioned in this region. It is 40 meters deep. 

* Della Valle has left a more detailed account of Cairo, DV, 287-289. 

? It is a small village located some 10 km from Cairo. According to tra- 
dition, it was here that Mary and Jesus hid in a giant fig tree from the sol- 
diers of Herod. Thevenot mentions that the tree opened to accommodate the 
mother and son and then shut itself around them until the soldiers had 
passed, I, 139; Della Valle also mentions this, DV, 216. 

. * Thevenot’s version states that the Virgin washed her linen in the 
spring, DT, I, 139. 
! Text reads séku, from the Persian saku (bench). 
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From there we entered a large garden. Walking through it, we 
saw many lemon trees! The lemons in Egypt are small, the size of a 
walnut, very watery and sour. Lemons had fallen all over the ground, 
like hail. We also saw balsam trees, but they were shriveled. They 
said that they were previously guarded by four guards. We returned 
home from there. 


Monasteries. 


On the following day we went to [the monastery] of Surb Minas, 
which they call. Mina. This is our church, for they bury our dead 
there. There is an Armenian chapel or altar in every church, for as 
they told us, and as I also found in history books, there were earlier 
30,000 Armenian households here? and these churches had remained 
from those days. 

[232] Around Cairo there are glorious and large churches and fa- 
mous monasteries, powerful and miraculous. There is the magnifi- 
cent and large monastery of Surb Andon.^ By it is a mountain from 
which they take rock salt and put it in meals. Another monastery is 
that of the hermit Makar,” where his holy remains are kept in a chest. 
There are many monks in these monasteries. There are also other 
miracle-working monasteries, which we did not visit but about which 

we heard from reliable people. A ten days’ journey from Cairo is Mt. 
Sinai; they go there by the Red Sea. There are no iron nails in their 
boats, only wood. There are many ruins? in the sea. There is much . 
steel in Cairo and it is cheap. All around the city are monasteries 
with hermits and recluses, as is recorded in books. Egypt is blooming 
with hermits and desert recluses. All the holy men are from Egypt 
and you can meet some to this day. The Copts wear wretched black 
clothes. They are naked and poor; many, wear hats and coats from 
palm leaves; eat and drink little; have no beds and sleep on the 


! Thevenot mentions a great number of orange and lemon trees located 
in a large shady garden, DT, I, 139. 

? According to Kat'oghikos Grigor Vkayasér (1 1” century), there were 
30,000 Armenian household in Egypt during his visit there, NA, 231n. See 
also Matt‘eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut'iwn (Vagharshapat, 1898), 211. 

? For an account of the Armenian community of Egypt, see Bournoutian, 
Concise history, 227-231. 

4 It is located near the Red Sea in Upper Egypt. 

5 It is located near Wadi Natrün. 

9 Text reads khndmand, from the Persian kandmand (house in ruins). 
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ground. They refuse all earthly goods and are constantly occupied 
with asceticism and mortification of the flesh. These are their rules; . 
that is why [233] previously many hermits came from them.’ 


Palm Trees, Taxes 


Just as in our land we say so and so has 1,000 kuruş and another has 
2,000, among them [the Arabs] they boast about dates, saying such 
and such an Arab has 100 palm trees and another 200 or 300, for this 
tree is very profitable. Nothing of the tree is wasted. They sell the 
fruit; they burn the seeds and obtain oil; they weave baskets from its 
leaves; its bark, which is fibrous, is flattened and thin and thick 
ropes are made from it; its wood is used to construct houses, for it 
does not rot and is strong. Thus everything in a date tree is of use and 
. valuable. The tree itself is green, everlasting, and tall. That is why 
David was delighted by it and wished to compare the palm to a right- 
eous man, saying, “The righteous flourish like a palm tree.” 

We asked how much they paid the treasury of the Sultan. They 
replied eighteen times 100,000 sherifi coins.’ They divide them into 
three parts: 100,000 to the Sultan, 100,000 to the Egyptian slaves; 
and 100,000 for the covering sent to Mecca. The slaves [Mamluks] 
of Egypt and Syria are worthy of mention. They are bold and distin- 
guished and number more than 15,000. They are all fighters and 


! For details, see A. S. Atiya, Eastern Christianity (London, 1968). 

? Text reads yaprakh, from the Turkish yaprak (leaf). 

? Psalm 92.12. 

* [t refers to high-quality gold coins. 

5 Text reads khul, from the Arabic qul (slave); refers to the Mamluks. 

é It refers to the gold-embroidered covering for the ka'ba, or mahmal, 
which was made of the most expensive brocades and dispatched annually 
with the hajj to Mecca. A similar mahmal, on the back of a heavily deco- 
rated camel, was sent from Istanbul to Mecca every year. Siméon described 
this in more detail below. 

Obviously .Siméon’s numbers are wrong; for his total would be 
1,800,000. Della Valle writes that 600,000 coins were dispatched to the Sul- 
tan, 600,000 were for the Egyptian army and administrators, and 600,000 
for the caravan to Mecca. The pasha also received 100,000 for his expenses 
. and attendants, DV, 219. Thevenot states that 1,500,000 piasters were sent 

to the Sultan in 1657 from Cairo, DT, I, 146. 
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[234] are armed with spears.! They wear long and wide pantaloons? 
from Italian scarlet cloth. 

We were delayed in Cairo, for the road was difficult and danger- 
ous; even caravans did not proceed out of fear of the Arabs. They 
told us that soon the treasury [taxes] would be dispatched, and since 
they were afraid of the Franks on the sea, they would send it by land. 
We were glad of this [opportunity]. 


The Ceremonial Dispatch of Gifts to Mecca 


They told us that in Egypt there are three spectacles, major ceremo- 
nies worth witnessing, which abound with great celebrations and 
lights. The first is su-kesimi; the second is when they dispatch the 
covering to Mecca, and the third is when they change the police su- 
perintendent. I witnessed two of them and only missed the su- 
kesimi? On this day [sending gifts to Mecca] there is such a crowd 
and so much festivity that the entire city hums. Divorced women 
flock outside for three days to enjoy these three spectacles.' I shall 
relate a bit from among the many things [1 saw]. 

As is customary? every year, they send to the tomb of Muham- 
mad a black velvet covering and leave the old one to the sheikhs [in 


! Text reads mzrakhch' i, from the Turkish mızrakçı (spearman). 
? Text reads ch'akshir, from the Turkish çaksir (pants secured around 
the waist in folds and sewn to light leather boots at the arches). 

1 For details on the ceremony, see LP, 60-62. 

4 Text reads, ew kanayk' erb k'ebin (Persian kabin, monetary settlement 
contracted to be paid by husband to his wife if he divorces her without suf- 
ficient cause) Ktren, zayn erek‘ orn khawul (Persian haval, place where peo- 
ple flock for pleasure) k’anen, zi ays erek‘ séyirs (Turkish seyir, spectacle) 
ert‘an.” This sentence is absent from PL. Darbinian reads k‘ébin as kaba 
(Arabic gabd, cloak) and ktren as karen and translates it as “The women 
who are occupied with sewing, leave their work during these three days and 
enjoy themselves,” SL, 180. Madoyan interprets it in the same manner, Le- 
hats‘i, 138. Some Armenian sources and European travelers translate kabin 
as the temporary marriage (mut'a: enjoyment) accepted among the Shi'a; 
this notion is followed by Kapoïan-Kouymjian, who translates the passages, 
“Those women who entered into contract marriages, refused to do so during 
these three days, in order to take part in the three festivities,” L'Egypte, 45. 

5 Text reads adét', from the Arabic 'adat (custom, manner, or mode). 
é Text reads gor, from the Persian gür (grave). It was actually destined 
for the Grand Mosque in Mecca. 
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Mecca]. This covering has to be made in Egypt. It is woven and em- 
broidered entirely with lace and gold thread. They say that 200 . 
. women weave it and that 2000 to 3000 mskhals' of gold thread are 
used for it, not counting other expenses and stringing pearls. One tent 
costs 40,000 to 80,000 gold coins, plus 40,000 gold coins for the 
road expenses. [235] Poor hajji? and many people accompany it. 
When the covering is ready, they take it ceremoniously and place it 
in the Yashil Mosque. After two weeks, they decorate ten magnifi- 
cent large camels, cover them with silk and place taffeta on their 
necks, for the covering is transported on them. They also decorate 
. many other camels and horses. Then a certain aga or pasha is ap- 
pointed to take it, for this is an important duty and it requires an ap- 
pointment of a lord or a pasha. The aga, with the cavalry, as well as 
all the citizens, dress up, and then with great honor and ceremony 
they come, take the covering and place it on the ten camels. All the 
troops and servants, no matter how many, have to mount and march 
as if to battle. The citizens and people from all surrounding towns 
and villages gather, so that every shop and house remains empty. 
Thus, with dancing and songs, trumpets and dawul zurna, they take it 
[the covering] from the city, while the spectators! crowd in two or 
three rows, pressed together” on both sides of the procession. Those 
who are close touch the camels with great desire and longing and 
then touch their faces. They also take hold of the edges of the cover- 
ing and place their face on it. Those who cannot touch it give 
handkerchiefs to the ones who are close so that they will touch the 
camels or the covering and hand them back. Then they place the 
handkerchiefs on their faces. They envy a thousand-fold the camels 
[236] and the covering, saying, ^You will touch Muhammad and see 
Mecca." Men and women scream and shout so much, that the tears 
and wailing of the unbelievers bears witnessing. Only in ancient 
times could one witness such glory and honor to the case holding the 
Holy Testament, when David took it to the house of high priest, 
Aviat'ar (Abiathar) which was done with great honor. But here we 
witnessed even more. How wonderful would it have been, if they 


' From the Arabic metqal, weight used for precious metals; 4.53 grams. 
? From the Arabic hajji (one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca). 
? Text reads tayin, from the Arabic ta'in (to appoint). 
* Text reads seyirch'i, from the Turkish seyirçi (spectator). 
* Text reads sekhélmish, from the Turkish sikiş oues together). 
* Chronicles I: 15.11-29. 
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sustained this love, faith, hope, desire and wish toward Christ. 

Seeing this, we were astounded by their great warm love, for the 
Christians do not have such love for the true Christ, as they [the 
Muslims] have for the empty-headed one [Muhammad].' Likewise, 
the hajji, in order to reach Mecca, take upon themselves the difficult 
waterless route. For forty days there is no water and it has to be 
transported in glass jars on camels, for it is very hot. Until they reach 
their goal and spend many gold coins, they face many labors and dif- 
ficulties, but pay no heed to them; rather, with tears and crying, bare- 
foot, and striking their chests, they deem themselves unworthy to see 
the empty-headed one.” Annually some 40, 000 to 50,000 souls go to 
Mecca. They [the Muslims] go three times! and by three routes: one 
by sea, two by land. [237]Namely, the first [land route] goes through 
Aleppo and Damascus, and the other from Maghrab [via Egypt]. 
They all have to visit Jerusalem, or else they are called khut‘suz 
hajji^ See what glory and greatness has the empty-headed one and 
how many gifts and donations they take to him, just as in the time of 
idol worshippers! What a great warm love do those who go there 
demonstrate! With unending genuflections and prostrations on his 
tomb, they kiss and place their faces on the knees of camels, [the 
animal] on which Muhammad sat. That is why they honor all camels 
, and spend a great deal of money, about which it is not worth writing 
here.” The covering stays there for two weeks (Jerusalem); they then 
take it to Mecca. 

They have a smaller covering for Abraham, the father, which they 
call Khalil Ibrahim. They take this covering to his tomb in Jerusa- . 
lem; however, they do not accord it the same honor as to the cover- 
ing of the empty-headed one. 


! Text reads kunt, from the Persian kund (dull, stupid, slow, or empty- 
headed). Some Armenian texts refer to Mohammad as the empty-headed 
one. This entire paragraph and the last line of the next is absent from PL. 

? Absent from PL. 

3 Text reads babat‘, from the Turkish babet (times). ` 

* From the Arabo-Turkish quds-suz (without Jerusalem). 

? Absent from PL. 

é Thevenot has also left a detailed description of what he called Mu- 
hammad's Vest, taken by the Emir al-Hajj to Mecca, DT, I, 149-152. See 
also de Bryun's account, CB, 221-222. 

7 Della Valle has additional information; see DV, 219-222. 
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Festivities on the Occasion of the Changing of the Muhtasib 


The second holiday is the changing of the police superintendent. On 
this night, until dawn they enjoy themselves like the night of Rama- 
` dan.’ At the beginning of each street they perform unique or hitherto 
unseen stunts. * Lanterns hang in each shop, the coffeehouses are or- 
nately decorated,’ and everyone in the city strolls until daybreak and 
looks at the sights. [238]They organize various games, set up revel- 
ries’ and musicians," play music, and celebrate like no other festival. 
They said that the night costs the [new] Dudes superintendent 3,000 
gold pieces. 


The Holiday in Honor of the Flooding of the Nile 


The third good, useful, delightful, and proper holiday is the su- 
kesimi. To the place of the flooding of the blessed waters come not 
only citizens and common workers, but also the pasha himself, to- 
gether with his insignia,’ notables, princes, and cavalry, bringing 
eight festive decorated galleons. There are so many lanterns, torches, 
and lamps that they darken the sky and the stars. The water begins to 
slowly arrive, and just like from a boiling kettle, the waters of the 
river pour out all over the land of the Egyptians. Thus, the water ar- 
rives and fills up all the wells and canals. Then, like a sea, it covers 
all the plains and even the hills. After that, everyone goes to the city. 
A large crowd gathers there, and when the flood raises the boats, 
then a great merriment and rejoicing occurs among the wealthy and 
the poor, the citizens and the villagers, and generally among every- 
one. They start to fire cannons and muskets, play the dawul-zurna 
and blow the trumpets. The entire city then returns [239] home by the 
river. The flood waters stay in the country for six months and then it 
begins to dry out and disappear until the ground is visible. The fertil- 
ized land, according to the Lord’s parable, gives a harvest of food, 
some 100, some sixty, and some thirty-fold and gives so much fruit, 


' It refers to the ‘/d al-Fitr, the holiday that signals the end of Ramadan. 
? Text reads fént’, from the Turkish fend (ruse, trick). 
? Text reads duk‘an, from the Arabic dukkan (shop). 
* Text reads dónat, from the Turkish donat (to ornate). 
? Text reads hayaz, from the Turkish hiyaz (reverie). 
é Text reads sézéndeér, from the Persian sazanda (musician, performer). 
? Text reads alamat', fom the Arabic lamas (sign, flag, or insignia). 
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that as it says in the parable the entire world is filled up.’ If there 
ever is a shortage of produce in the entire world, Egypt will feed 
them, but if there is famine in Egypt, the entire world will not be able 
to feed itself? 


The Condition of the Fellahs 


This land is so productive, rich, and fertile, yet its inhabitants suffer 
from hunger, poverty, are pitiful and naked, and are in need of a 
piece of bread, for they never eat their fill; they cannot even obtain 
bread made from bran. If they find a bitter, moldy, and wormy 
cheese, a dead cow, or something else, they eat it like sugar. They 
say that their ancestors were the pharaohs, that is, gypsies.’ There is 
a curse on them; they labor but do not taste the fruit; they sow, but 
do not take the harvest and remain porters, servants, and slaves of 
foreigners. That which they did to the children of Israel, they now 
bear at the hands of the Turks, for everything they earn, is seized and 
taken by the Turks; [240] nothing remains for them. It is written that 
they are the descendants of K‘ama’ and that his curse has fallen on 
them. There are no other people on earth who are as bad and unscru- 
pulous, or scornful and feeble. They not only have no food, but also 
no clothing, cloaks, hats, shoes, shelter, homes, or other things. They 
sit and stand like pigs, eat and sleep on the ground, and do not have 
plates and spoons. They eat crumbs daily from dirty vessels which 
are never washed. Their houses are round, resemble a sheep fold, and 
are surrounded by a wooden fence. They have no roofs and have 
sand as their floor. They are naked; some of them live in the crevices 
of cliffs and in the sand. However, thievery, banditry, and robbery do 
not occur on the banks of the river. While in other [Muslim] lands 
they give one-tenth,’ here they give one-fifth; that is why they are 
deprived of all blessings—spiritual and physical—as well as the 
gracé of the Son of God. 


! Mark 4.8 “Other seed fell into good soil and brought forth grain, grow- 
ing up and increasing and yielding thirty and sixty and a hundred-fold.” 

? Thevenot describes the opening of the khalis (canal) which brings the 
flood waters to the city and the farms, DT, 1, 158-159, 231-234. 

? Text reads chingana, from the Turkish cingene (gypsy). 

* It refers to the Biblical Ham, hence the Hamites (Egyptians). 

> It refers to the Muslim tithe of ‘usr (one-tenth). 
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The Journey from Cairo to Jerusalem 


After all this, they prepared the journey for the taxes collected from 
Egypt. The Sultan sent cotton fabrics and caftans, together with an 
. order to one of the lords, who was called Suléyman-agha [Süleyman 
Aga]. He was a friend of the kuyumcu-basi, Ibrahim-shah. When he 
[Ibrahim-shah] learned of this, he was glad, went to him [Süleyman 
Aga] and congratulated him. The latter said, "My friend, if you have 
[241] any request from me, tell me." He replied, “I have a nephew 
here, who wants to go to noble Jerusalem." He [Süleyman Aga] 
said, “O master,’ let it be not one, but ten. I will take them with me. 
Bring him to me so that I will be acquainted with him." One day, he 
[Ibrahim-shah] took me to him; I fell to his feet and kissed his knee. 
He [Süleyman Aga] asked, "Did you speak of him?" He [Ibrahim- 
shah] replied, “Yes.” He ordered me to constantly stay by his tent 
and also ordered the stewards to help me and not to permit anyone to 
collect the road tolls from me. ° 
When the day of the departure of the treasury arrived, the pasha 
himself, with his grandeur’ and cavalry, escorted us. Three hundred 
. tall knights accompanied the treasury, all brightly adorned,’ manly 
and brave,’ armed and girded, together with eighty mighty, large, and 
strong mules; all their heads were covered with silk, like the heads of 
the mules of the caravan-bashi. Each Janissary was given a pack 
horse and the treasury was placed on them. The troops’ followed be- 
hind, and behind all of them were we, the pilgrims, one hundred of 
us. In front rode the pasha with his large tent® for it was he who de- 
cided where to halt [for a rest]. When the treasury approached one 
fourth of a mile to where his tent was to be pitched, they decorated 
the mules’ and began to sound the horns,'° strike the kettle-drums!' 


' Text reads Ghutsu-sherif (Arabic Qudus Serif, Noble Jerusalem). 

? Text reads usta, from the Persian ustdd (master, teacher). 

? PL has a separate chapter for this section. 

* Text reads azamat', from the Arabic 'azamat (grandeur, pomp). 

? Text reads khushanmish, from the Turkish kuşanmış (to put on a sash, 

to gird oneself, to dress). 

* Text reads bahadur, from the Persian bahddur (brave). 

’ Text reads ésk‘ér, from the Arabic ‘askar (troops). 
* Text reads ór'akh, from the Turkish otağ (large and luxurious tent). 
? Text reads khat'r, from the Turkish katır (mule). 

10 Text reads barghi, from the Turkish bargo (musical horn). 

'' Text reads naghara, from the Arabo-Persian nagära (kettle-drum). 
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and tambourines,' play the dawul-zurna and sing delightful songs. . 
They first stretched out the large and magnificent tent of the aga, 
[242] which was fit for a king, and placed the tax money there. One - 
hundred men stood by it and never left it. The Pen halted far 
away from it [the tent]. 

There is a custom in this land that they do not pay duties, even if - 
they have goods worth 100,000 kurus; but they take from every soul 
and animal’ sometimes one shahi, sometimes one para, sometimes a 
quarter of a kurus and even as much as one kurus. They collect less 
for a donkey and more for a camel or horse, but they do not act so 
mighty^ toward those who travel with the tax money. When I was 
departing from Egypt, they advised me to take sugar, lemon, and 
vinegar; for water was scarce and, if available, was bitter, smelly, 
and murky. One needed to add sugar and lemon, like Indian caraway, 
to drink it. 

When we came to a guest house,” there was still water there. Af- 
ter two and a half days we reached Salahadin (Salahia);° the Nile wa- 
ter still remained there, in the lakes and canals. In this village we saw 
many date trees. Dates are plentiful here and are cheap. They said 

that they take dates from here to Cairo, Istanbul, and other places. 
We purchased fresh’ and tasty dates for three drams an okka and 
transported them up to Jerusalem. 

From there, after one day we reached the village of Hilas, from 

where they export henna, for the ravines and plains are all covered — 

with low wheat-like® [bushes] of henna, with green, buckwheat-like 
leaves [243]. After drying it, they grind it into flour. The henna here 
is real, while in other places half of it is mixed with sand, for in those 
places there is sand, so fine, that is resembles dust, which is added to 
the henna, to make it heavier. That is why its color is not so strong. 
One okka of this type [not pure] costs one dram. One can smell it a 
day before arrival at the place. We purchased one okka of [pure] 


! Text reads tabla, from the Arabic tabl (drum, tambourine). 
* Thevenot has a vivid description of the music, troops, and tents which 
accompanied the treasury to the Sultan, DT, I, 146. 
* Text reads davar, from the Turkish davar (sheep/goats, cattle). 
* Text reads khadir, from the Arabic qädir (mighty). 
? Text reads khonakh, from the Turkish konak (halting place on a jour- 
ney). 
5 There is a similar account in DT, I, 178. 
! Text reads tazha, from the Persian tdzah (fresh). 
* Text reads Aréshk'a, from the Polish Areczka (dark wheat). 
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henna for three drams. It had such an odor and was so strong, that 
even in dry form it colored one’s hands.’ 

After that, the heavenly [Nile] water disappeared and whatever 
guesthouse we stopped at we could not get any and, if we did, it was 
murky and smelly. Despite this, people and animals, suffering from 
great thirst, fell on it. That is why in some places they got the water 
from wells. Some dug thé sand near the wells and warm, green water 
appeared, which one could not even look at, not to mention drink. 
. Seeing this, I recalled the tasty water [of Cairo], sighed, and reluc- 

tantly took water, mixed it with sugar, and drank it with repulsion. In 
other stopping places, people before us had drunk all the bitter water. 
Even the animals snorted twice and refused to drink it, but later, due 
to terrible thirst and the heat of the sun, drank it. The sand was so 
hot’ that if you put an egg on it, it would be cooked. Because of the 
intense heat, the caravan sometimes did not proceed in the daytime, 
but continued on only at night. We suffered from heat throughout the 
day [244] but continued on for twenty hours a day. Beneath us was 
. the hot sand, above the sun. Whoever had a kilim, a blanket, or some- 
thing like that, spread it and rested; those who did not suffered from 
the heat. Large bloodthirsty wasps and gadflies came out from the 
sand and continued to sting one until they drew blood. There were no 
trees or branches, nothing to give shade, only sand. In some places - 
the wind has piled up the sand in the shape of mountains, as one sees 
on the road to Ankara and Bekbazar (Beypazar). One cannot move 
on foot or on donkeys because of the accumulation of sand, only on 
camels and mules. The poor go barefoot; the feet burn even if one 
wears shoes and they fall apart in two days. 

After eight days we reached the kasaba of Ghat'ia (Gatya),’ 
which is situated on the road to Jerusalem. There is a large toll sta- 
tion there: They collect half a Aurus for a donkey, one kurus for a 
horse, and two for a camel." They forbade the pilgrims to go further. 
Whoever was wealthy paid instantly, but the poor and helpless suf- 
fered many blows and beatings. The Arabs illegally took things from 
them. They told me, “Why did you buy a horse? You have to pay an 
entrance fee of twelve or thirteen kurus.” May God bless the souls of 


! Della Valle mentions a caravan taking henna from Cairo to Jerusalem, 
DV, 280. 

? Text reads khézmish, from the Turkish kızmış (to get hot). 

* Thevenot calls it Catie, DT, I, 178. 

* Della Valle also mentions this, DV, 300. 
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[Khoja] Ibrahim-shah and têr Margar [Maghak‘ia], for, like a father 
and a brother, they did a great deal of kindness [245] for me, both in 
Egypt and on the road.' The moment the paron [Süleyman Aga] 
came to a rest stop,” his servants would immediately come and place 
me near his tent. Sometimes they gave me dinner, and the paron, 
every five or six days, would summon me and ask, “How are you?” 
He would sometimes order that they give me water, for he had 
loaded ten camels with water-skins as a reserve for five to six days of 
travel. If someone stole my horse, the troops would catch up with 
him, get it, and return it to me. 

From there, after five days, we reached Ghaza (Gaza), which is 
mentioned by [St.] Paul... This is a beautiful kasaba, one can find 
everything there: fruit, produce, pomegranates, figs, quince, grapes, 
olives,’ as well as water in reservoirs? We were comforted by it and 
drank our fill of water. From there, in half a day, we reached the 
dock of Ramla. From there to Jerusalem were two small crossings. 
Those pilgrims who journey by sea also come ashore in Ramla. They 
gather in one place and wait until the arrival of interpreters! of the 
prelate (Patriarch) of Jerusalem to escort them. There were large, but 
empty churches, and no erets'. There were a few Greek and five to 
six Armenian households." 

[246|The tax money was separated from us at this junction and 
they took it directly to Damascus. May God grant them success, for 
because of them we reached our destination without fear and tremor, 


! There is no indication that Ibrahim-shah and tér Maghak'ia had ac- 
companied Siméon. The context implies that, thanks to them, he received 
special attention on the road from Süleyman Aga. 

? Text reads menzel, from the Arabic manzil (station, rest stop). 

? Text is cut short here. NA thinks it must have been from Acts 8.26, 
which reads, “Then the angel of the Lord said to Philip, ‘Get up and go to- 
ward the south to the road that goes down from Jerusalem to Gaza." 

^ Text reads zeyt'un, from the Turkish zeytun (olives). 

> Text reads sarnich, from the Turkish sarniç (cistern, tank, or reser- 
voir). 

* Chevalier d'Arvieux during his visit in 1659 describes Gaza as a major 
trading center between Syria and Egypt, with old Armenian and Greek 
churches, and good baths; for details see, CA, II, 46-61. Thevenot also has a 
description of the city, which is about two miles from the sea, DT, I, 180. 

T Text reads t'arjiman, from the Arabic tarjumdn (interpreter, translator). 

* On Ramla and its environs, see, CA, II, 23-31, DV, 303, LM, I, 79; 
DT, 1, 181. | 
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for every night they kept watch; and every time they loaded and 

unloaded the tax money it was preceded by some festivity. In Ramla 

they took two kuruş from each person.’ They take a large entrance 
- toll here, as well as in Gatya, but much less in other locations. 


The Insidiousness of the Arabs 


The evil and the treacherous Arabs set out even bigger snares and 
ploys on land than on the sea. I shall amaze the readers with the ac- 
counts. They are so conniving and insidious that no one compares 
with them. I shall tell you a little about it. 

As I mentioned, the caravan moves at night, in order to travel 
while 1t is still cool. At nightfall, during darkness, sleep overtakes 
people; they become drowsy and doze off. Some fall asleep on the 
donkey and fall down, or climb down and lead the animal by a rope.’ 

. The treacherous Arabs then sneak up, take the rein off the donkey's 
head; one takes the donkey away, the other holds on to the rein, pulls 
it, and continues to walk that way for some time, and then drops it 
and runs away. By the time the owner realizes this, the donkey is 
gone and only the rein remains in his hands. Others come and mix ` 
with the pilgrims, for the caravan is large and there are several thou- 
sand men; who knows who is who? They go to someone and begin to 

speak in Arabic, "esh k'alak' seydi?," which means, [247] “How are 
you, Sir?" The latter, enveloped in sleep, mumbles something, think- 
ing he is speaking to one of his fellow travelers. The Arabs, seeing 
that he is drowsy, remove his turban, strike the man, throw him off 
the horse, leap on it and flee. Other Arabs follow the caravan at a 
short distance; if someone, due to the call of nature or for some other 
reason, leaves or falls behind the caravan, they grab his donkey and 
goods and escape. They resemble the wasps and gadflies which come 
out from the sand. Every hole and pile of stones serves them as an 

. abode; for there is no rain in the land of Egypt. There is no rain even 

in seven years. Others go after the loads on camels. One grabs one of 
the bales,' the other cuts the ropes and hangs on to them [as if the 
load is still there]; the others grab the bale and flee. After a while, the 

Arab lets go of the rope and flees. Then, the man on top of the camel 


! Thevenot also mentions the road tax paid here, DT, I, 181. 

* Text reads éd, from the Turkish yed (to lead with a rope). 

* Text reads dëng, from the Turkish denk (bale, half a horse-load, large 
package). | | 


= 
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and the other bales fall down to the ground. You hear screams, cries, 
wails and mournful noises; one says, “the load is gone!” the other, 
“the donkey!” someone else, “the baskets!” They mourn and cry, but 
it is of no use. | 


The Tomb of the Prophet Samuel 


Leaving there (Ramla), we, after one day, reached a high rocky 
mountain, for from Ramla to Jerusalem the route is covered only 
with cliffs and rocks. At the foot of that mountain, there was an Arab 
village, where they collected a quarter /kurus] from every person. 
On top of the mountain was the tomb of the Prophet Samuel. They 
said that every Saturday, Jews gather there [248] and, turning to the 
south, they look and call, “Come Messiah, the King of Israel!” From 
there we climbed a hill from which Jerusalem was visible. We re- 
joiced upon seeing the great Cathedral of Solomon? and the dome of 
. the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. I wept from joy, fell to the ground 
there, and then bowed to the holy places of Christ incarnate and 
thanked God, Who enabled me, the unworthy slave, to see the holy 
city, upon which the Lord's feet tread. 


! See also CA, II, 261; DT, I, 182. ` | 

* The Temple of Solomon was destroyed three times. The last time was 
in AD 70. Siméon refers to the 7"-century Mosque of ‘Umar (Dome of the 
Rock). 
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12 


Jerusalem 
Arrival 


There I gave my horse to some poor old man, and went into the city 
on foot. There is a custom that when pilgrims approach the city, the 
prelate (patriarch) sends out men to greet them. If, among the pil- 
grims, there are bishops or vardapets, he sends bishops or vardapets; 
if there are only k‘ahanas and laymen, he dispatches the main 
dragoman and k‘ahanas. Meanwhile, the entire brotherhood of the - 
. Church, bishops, vardapets, and k‘ahanas put on their robes and, 
- with all the parish priests carrying torches and lamps, censers, ban- 
ners, incense, and candles, come out to greet the pilgrims. All the 
k'ahanas and [249] clergy are given chasubles and albs and they then 
enter the city, singing joyous sharakans (hymns) and religious songs. 
When they come to the doors of the church, the patriarch comes out 
and escorts them inside the church. Bowing to the ground before the 
altar, they then kiss the right hand of the patriarch. He then gives 
them, according to their rank, a place to stay: one gets a separate 
room; another is placed with two or three others. They do the same 
with the beasts of burden. 


Surb Hakob (St. James) 


In [the Monastery of] Surb Hakob! there are 365 cells, built from 
stone and lime. By the cathedral, there are also two small churches, 
that of Surb T'oros and Surb Arak'el. The monastery has two large 
stables, enough for 1,000 horses, and three gardens and mills that are 
operated by horses. The mansion and residence of the patriarch is 
large and wide. It has a kitchen, bakery, and cellar. There, in the 


! Surb Hakob was built on the site where James the Minor, first bishop 
of Jerusalem, lived and was buried. It is also believed that the head of St. 
James, brother of St. John, was buried there as well, after he was beheaded 
by Herod in the year 44. A Georgian church had existed in this place, but it 
was given to the Armenians by Saladin in 1187. In 1516, the Ottoman Sul- 
tan, Selim, confirmed the Armenian ownership. The Armenians built a 
large church and monastery over it and it became, and remains, the Arme- 
nian center in the Holy Land. For more details, see V. Azarya, The Arme- 
nian Quarter of Jerusalem (Berkeley, 1984). 
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monks' quarter, the houses have two stories, with lower and upper 
floors. The monastery has forty wells; it is surrounded by a high and 
wide stone wall with large iron gates, which resemble those of a city. 
Beyond the gates is the trees -story mansion of the Patriarch. Each 
street has a different name.' | 

I witnessed great order there, both in the church and on the out-. 
side; for there were fifteen [250] abeghas, two vardapets, three bish- 
ops, as well as an expert server of the Mass, who invariably 
conducted daily services in all the churches. There were janitors? in 
the monastery who sat during the day [by the gates], locked the gates 
at night, and gave the keys to the Paron-Tér. There were bakers, 
cooks,’ millers, scribes, candle-makers,” two stewards, chefs, tailors,’ 
| goldsmiths, prayer-bead makers,’ accountants and [two] housekeep- 
ers: one in charge of wine, the other food. The monastery also has 
[money] collectors, clerics and laymen, who are sent to Armenian 
cities: two sacristans and six translators. They served Mass steadfast, 
sang psalms, hymns, and conducted liturgy every day; they said ves- 
pers and kept vigil from midnight to daybreak every day and the k‘a- 
hanas read the eight cannons [of the Psalter]. They ate cold food the 
entire year and only had dinner once every two days, and even then 
they only ate vegetables and thick pottage." On Saturday and Sunday 
they ate cheese, yoghurt, eggs, olives, and sometimes, fish. They 
wore woolen clothes. 

The Patriarch has to feed all the pilgrims for three days, even if 
there are 1,000 of them. On the first day they give every pilgrim two 
large wax candles: one is left in Surb Hakob, the other they take to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It is customary to give the candles 
on the first day. Every man, depending on his means, gives one or 
two kurus; some give two or three kurus. After three days they col- 


! For more details, see Bishop A. Tér Hovhannéseants*, Zhamanakagra- 
kan Patmut'iwn S. Erusaghémi (Jerusalem, 1890), I, 89, 248. 

? Text reads khapiji, from the Turkish kapici (door-keeper, janitor). 

> Refers to Grigor IV known as Paron-Teér, the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(1615-1645); hereinafter Patriarch; see Ter Hovhannéseants', I, 330. 

^ Text reads mudbakhch'i, from the Turkish matbakçı (cook). 

> Text reads momji, from the Turkish mumcu (candle maker/seller). 

ê Text reads t'erzi, from the Turkish terzi (tailor). 

7 Text reads t'ésbéhich'i, from the Arabo-Turkish tespihc (prayer bead 
maker/seller). 

* Text reads r'arkhana, from the Persian tarkwdna (thick pottage, fru- 
menty; soup made of dried curds and pearled wheat). 
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lect the housing dues, [251] [again], as much as they can afford: they 
take much from the bishops, vardapets, and the wealthy, little from 
the poor; much from the rich and little from the poor. Not only the 
monks but even the poor had to donate something. They then ask 
everyone what he had promised or vowed to do: a karasnits', a Mass 
in memory of the dead, or an animal sacrifice [which they have to 
pay for]; or whatever they have promised: a cross, a chasuble, or 
something else, has to be donated. E 
I had an acquaintance, a beloved bishop, called Ghukas. During 
` my return, he came with me to Poland as a nuirak? I had carried out 
many of his errands and other requests in Istanbul. I had copied 
many books for him and had performed other services. Seeing me, 
he was overjoyed and introduced me to the Patriarch, for he was the 
custodian and overseer, as well as the adjutant of the Patriarch, for 
- the latter loved him more than all others [clerics]. One day he [Ghu- 
kas [took me to him [Patriarch]. I fell to his feet and gave him the 
donation for prayers [for my intentions]. He took the money, blessed 
me, and said, “You have to give more, for you are from Poland. 
Bishop Ghukas is satisfied with you. You have performed many ser- 
vices for Jerusalem." I replied, "I left Poland a long time ago. I am 
an orphan and the son of poor parents. Accept this little amount, 
which I have earned by the labor’ of my hands." He ordered them to 
give me a separate room [252] and said, “As long as you are here, 
you shall be fed from my table and shall write [copy] whatever I or- 
der you to do." I kissed his right hand and left. He sent me paper and 
ink and I began to write official circulars. He dispatched nuiraks to 
all countries, orders to churches, religious heads, khojas, and awag- 
erets'. Meanwhile Bishop Ghukas filled my room with all sorts of 
blessings: delectable foods and various gifts. He comforted me and 
showered me with kindness. In fact, the entire brotherhood of the 
monastery loved and honored me above the norm, for I had not 
earned it. May the Lord reward them! I stayed there from the day of 


! Text reads hakh, from the Arabic haqq (payment, dues). 

* The term has a number of meanings: special prayer performed forty 
days after birth, a memorial service forty days after death, or a Church tax 
(donation) representing of one-fortieth of oi one's income. 

“In 1618. 

* See p. 187. 

? Text reads émak from the Turkish emek (work, labor, jik 
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the Feast of the Holy Cross of Varag until Armenian Easter. I copied 
books, and together with the other deacons, served in the church. 


Visiting the Holy Places 


After several days, the local vardapet gathers all the pilgrims and, 
following a rotation order, begins to take them to all the holy places 
upon which the Lord's feet trod. He constantly reads the sharakans, 
sermonizes, relates, and shows all the sites, explaining that this is 
that place and that the other place. He then exhorts them and says, 
“A thousand-fold blessings to you and your eyes that you were wor- 
thy to see these holy places. Although you have made a long journey, 
suffered difficulties, woes and torments, [253] and for the love of 
holy Jerusalem have given up your property, goods, and money, you 
have become worthy of many gifts and goodness." He also recites 
many of the holy writings. After that they pray on our knees and go 
to another place. Thus they go through all the places of pilgrimage 
until nightfall and return home. 
| After that, they all beg the patriarch to have the doors of the Holy 
Sepulcher opened. for they are always closed, locked, and sealed. 
There is only an opening through which they pass the sacristan his 
food. Every [Christian] nation has its own sacristan there, who 
sweeps, wipes the dust, cleans, lights the lamps, burns incense, and 
conducts Mass. There was also an Armenian sacristan, a saintly and 
virtuous man, an ascetic who fasted, whose entire body was dried up; 
only skin and bones remained. They said that it was already twelve 
years from the time that he had entered the church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher. Woe to me the sinner! The Patriarch summoned the chief of 
the sheikhs [to open the doors], for in the Temple of Solomon there 
are more than one thousand sheikhs. He took off the seal, while the 
head of the district opened the lock. [It is customary] the steward, 
police superintendent, and the [Muslim] lords come [with the sheikh] 
and sit by the door of the Holy Sepulcher. Our patriarch also comes 
and sits with them. The translators also arrive; each nation has its 
own translator, but ours is the most senior. The translator at that time 


! The church was built by St. Helena, Constantine's mother, in the 4" 
century. It consists of three churches. The first is circular and resembles the 
Pantheon. It has 60 marble columns and 17 arcades on the ground and on 
the upper gallery. The walls are decorated with mosaics depicting St. He- 
lena, Constantine, and the 12 apostles. Two staircases connect it to the other 
| two churches. 
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was Khodaverdi, an important, well-known [254] and celebrated man 
among all the people. He had been a translator for twenty-five years. | 
He had four guards whom he dispatched to Amid, Aleppo, Cairo, Is- 
tanbul, and wherever place he wished. He himself did not leave Jeru- 
salem. He was a rhetorician and a poet. They collected a poll-tax 
from men as well as women: one gold piece from every four souls; 
two [pieces] from the erets'. They do not take a penny from the 
abeghas, bishops, vardapets, and monks. They took nine gold coins 
from the Franks! and Poles, for they were not subjects.” Thus, every- 
one pays and receives a receipt’ like the one they get from the collec- 
tor of the kharaj. The moment the door opens, they boldly enter and 
show the receipt; whoever does not have one cannot enter.^ They do 
not open the church often, only at Easter or when many pilgrims ar- 
rive. They do not open it for five or six people. We gave the door- 
men one para each and entered. The patriarch and all the clergy who 
were with him, monks, deacons, and attendants, put on robes and lit 
the lamps and candles, sang hymns, carried crosses and banners and, 
with all kinds of grandeur and with the sounds of cymbals and ham- 
mers, walked through all the holy places in the Church of the Holy 
.Sepulcher. Over each [holy] site there is a chapel (altar). There are 
twelve chapels belonging to twelve nations.’ Entering each one, they 
first sang a sharakan and then the appropriate sacrament [255] ac- 
cording to the place or the people to which it belonged. There is no 


! Thevenot states that all Franks had to pay 24 piasters for the first time 
they enter it, after that they could go as many times as they wished when it 
was open, giving a small coin to the Turkish door-keeper. The European 
priests paid half (12 piasters), DT, I, 185. | 

* Text reads raya; the Arabic term ra'iyat has a number of meanings, 
such as peasant, plebeian, subject, tenant, or non-Muslim subjects of a Mus- 
lim ruler). 

? Text reads r'ésk‘era, from the Arabic tazkirat (official certificate or re- 
ceipt, memorandum). 

* Della Valle mentions 4,000 pilgrims in 1626, DV, 322; see also CA, II, 
130. | 

? Della Valle has one Greek, one Armenian, one Ethiopian, one Syrian, 
one Coptic, one Georgian, and eight Latin (Catholic), DV, 326; Chevalier 
d’Arvieux, who was there in 1571, concentrates on the Catholics, CA, II, 
129. The next five sentences are absent from PL. The European accounts 
mention the Armenians only in passing and have generally a very low opin- 
ion of what they feel are superstitious acts on the part of the non-Catholic 
(or non-Protestant) Christians. 
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need to repeat this, for it has all been gathered and recorded with 
great labor in the book called Tnórinakank'.! Find it and read it. 


The Church of the Holy Sepulcher 


I shall relate everything about the regulations, buildings, clergy, and 
grandeur which I heard or witnessed. 

In the Holy Sepulcher there was a small vault, which resembled | 
an altar, for the church of the Holy Sepulcher is larger than Hagia 
Sophia. Its dome is covered with tin. They say that it was covered 
with gold before, but the infidels removed it. We entered where the 
holy and life-giving tomb of Jesus Christ was. Over it hung twelve 
large silver lamps. A terror enveloped us and with tears and laughter 
we fell to the floor; for tears come out in times of great joy. We did 
not stop bowing and kissing and our lips became sweeter than honey 
from the tasty and delightful priceless treasure. The more we kissed 
it, the more we wanted it and could not satisfy our love, for it [the 
tomb] is more desirable and priceless than gold and jewels. There is 
nothing in the world which is more valuable, for it is the tomb of the 
Savior—the life of all. Some even stood as if frozen and [256] were 
carried away by the delicate scent, like in the chamber of the apos- 
tles. The place was a table of desires which a man could not leave, 
but wanted to serve, become a cleric and remain there forever; just 
like the apostles who, on the day of the Transfiguration, did not wish 
to leave Mt. Tabor? and begged the Lord, “If you wish, we will make 
three dwellings here.” Likewise, those who entered here did not 
want to leave it. By the way, many people who were there, with 
great impatience and desire, like a bride groom or someone who 
loved from afar, seeing that we continued to stay there, entered and 
tried to pull us out. They even tore our collars and sleeves, pulled our 
beards, and scratched our faces, but could not drag us out, for we lay 
on top of the grave with our entire body and with scorching and 
boundless love embraced the life-giving holy tomb with both hands, 
as one who had a great thirst and wished to quench it from a fountain 





! ft refers to the book on the life and Passion of Christ and the holy 
places associated with it. 
? Mt. Tabor, known as Jabal-Tur in Arabic, is located southwest of Lake 
Tiberius. According to tradition, the Transfiguration of Christ occurred on 
this mountain. 
3 Matthew 17.4; Mark 9.4; and Luke 9.33. 
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or was dying from hunger and had found bread. Those who had even 
a bigger love and desire wailed, “To settle here, to live here and stay 
here until death.” But the commander of the guards arrived and, with 
strikes of lashes and with difficulty, took us out, saying, "Get out so 
that others can participate, for the tomb is not just for you, but for 
everyone," We prayed and asked for the forgiveness of our sins, 
those of our parents, benefactors [257] and all Christians. Like lambs 
that are taken from sheep, we, with tears and wails, were separated 
from the holy tomb. After us others entered in groups. The chapel 
was small; barely ten people could fit in it.’ 


Golgotha, Gethsemane 


— From there we climbed to the mount of Golgotha,” which had fifteen 
steps. At its foot was our chamber, where our altar and seat were lo- 
cated. Bowing to all the holy sites, we returned home. 

On the following day they took us to Gethsemane, where the 
tomb of the Holy Mother of God was located. This was a large and 
| magnificent church outside the city in a ravine, where we descended 
forty steps and, reading “Aysor zhoghoveal," we went inside. Over 
the tomb of the Holy Mother of God in the church was constructed 
an altar in a shape of a dome." We prayed in earnest for a long time, 
asking for the forgiveness of our sins, those of our parents, and bene- 
factors. Behind it we saw a gloomy and deep ravine. They told us 
that it was the “Gate of Hell.” We climbed up to the top of the steps 
where the tomb of the parents of the All-Blessed Holy Mother of 
God was located. We went to many places of pilgrimage, about 
which it is written separately. in the book of Tndrinakank‘. On the 
- right side lay Joachim, on the left Anna. 

[258]On the following day we went to the vaulted stone monas- 
tery of the Archangel, surrounded by a wall, in which there were 
fifty-sixty new stone rooms and many sacred items. 

. We left there, went outside the city and entered the large and glo- 
rious Surb P'rkich' Monastery, which was surrounded by a wall and 


I For a description of the non-Armenian part, see DT, I, 185- 192, 
? Place where Christ was crucified. : 
?Sharaknots* , 617-620. 
* Armenians share the control of this church, the Church of the nativity, 
the Church of the Ascension, and the Holy Sepulcher with the other Chris- 
tian churches. 
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which had sixty new stone rooms. In the yard there was a magnifi- 
cent bitter orange tree which astonished everyone. We also saw a 
fenced-in olive tree. They told us that Jesus was tied to that tree and 
tortured on it. There was not much fruit on it, but we picked some of 
it.’ AE | 

In these major places of pilgrimage, after services everyone had 
to give, according to his ability, a quarter, a para, a dc: or a gold 
coin. 


Mount of Olives 


From there we climbed the Mount of Olives, from which our Lord 
ascended [to Heaven].^ A large and tall church stands (Church of the 
Ascension) on the mountain. It is surrounded by a wall, and around 
it, just like in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, are twelve chapels 
for the twelve nations. Entering, we saw the place of Jesus' foot- 
steps. We prayed there, asked for the forgiveness of our sins and 
. those of our parents. However, the church is now in Muslim hands. 

Exiting from there and visiting all the places of pilgrimage in or- 
der, we returned and walked around the church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. [259] Climbing a high mountain,’ we saw a very ancient tree 
there, about which they said that it was the tree of Sabek, where in 
place of Isaac a ram was hung." It had some fruit; we also picked 
some of it. In front of it Abraham’s sacrificial place was still there. 
We kissed it and placed our faces to it. We touched our sacks to it so 
that they would be blessed with plenty. 

From there we went to Khacha'vank'.? This is a large vaulted 
monastery, constructed from big [stone] plates. It is surrounded by a 
wall and has rooms. One can still see the place where the True Cross 
was erected. We genuflected, prayed and asked for the forgiveness of 
our sins. The abeghas honored us and gave us food. The monastery 


' For more on the Armenian sites in Gethsemane, see DT, I, 205. 
* Located east of Jerusalem, the mount is one of the most elevated places 
. there. Armenians controlled the houses of Annas and Caiaphas, CB, 262. 

? It refers to Mt. Moria, where according to tradition Abraham wanted to 
sacrifice Isaac. 

* Genesis 22.13. 

? Text reads k‘sa, from the Persian kisa (purse, small sack). 

? It refers to the Monastery of the Holy Cross. The monastery was con- 
structed by St. Helena in the 4" century. The frescoes on the walls have . 
survived well. | 
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was in the hands of the Georgians. From there, after visiting many 
places, on which the feet of the Lord walked, we returned home. 


Nature 


The terrain surrounding Jerusalem is very rocky, with cliffs, and no 
water. The earth is not visible at all, but the land is very fruitful and 
is abundant with fruits and produce. The mountains and plains are to- 
tally covered with olive trees. The fruit is so sweet and tasty that you 
cannot find similar fruit anywhere else. There are large and superb 
melons and watermelons,’ very large pomegranates, good figs and 
quinces, sweet and tasty, The quinces, although small, are sweet and 
yellow. You can pick it off a tree and eat it, something I have not 
[260] seen in other lands, for in those places one has to keep it for 
months [to ripen] and then eat it. There is also a large variety of 
grapes and they are in large clusters. There is great blessing and 

. abundance here: white bread, white honey, delightful butter, and ac- 
.. cording to the saying of spies, 


Although it is stony and without water 
It is full of every fruit 


We weighed one cluster [of grapes] and it was one and a half _ 
okka. Praise to the Lord! The roses have an unbelievable scent and 
rosewater is taken from land to land as a nice gift and donation. They 
have only white wine, there is no red—it is cheap and strong, so that 
one cannot drink it without diluting it with water. An okka of olive 
oil’ costs five staks;* sesame oil costs the same. They bake white 
bread both in loaves and in pita form, but the tastiest bread of all is 
the flat bread baked on hot pebbles. Milk, yoghurt, clotted cream.” 
and butter are very tasty and are available throughout the year, for it 
is always summer there, there is no winter. The animals give birth 
twice. They sow and harvest the crops twice a year. On holidays they 

serve lamb, but the meat of kid goat is by far tastier. We were 


' Text reads kharbiza, from the Persian karbüza (watermelon). 

? The spies were sent by Moses, see Numbers 13.17, 21-24, and 27. 
° Text reads zér’, from the Arabic zeit (olive oil). 

: A stak was worth one-third of a para. 

* Text reads khaymakh, from the Turkish kaymak (clotted cream). 
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amazed by its taste. Cucumbers, roses, and barley ripen by Easter; 
the same is true of other crops. 


Popilanon 


There are twelve local Armenian families in holy Jerusalem. They 
are all poor and are weavers and belt-makers. They make collars’ and. 
waist girdles for pilgrims, [261] as well as linen for shrouds. There 
are twenty to thirty Coptic families. There are also Greeks, but they 
too are poor. There are four main monasteries for the four main peo- 
ples; that is, the Armenians, Greeks, Franks, and Serbs. There are no 
laymen among the Serbs and Franks, only monks.” These four mon- 
asteries pay taxes to the security men,” tax collectors,’ local gover- ` 
nor,’ police chief, and sheikhs. These monasteries, as was established 
by their predecessors, pay taxes and duties all year round, not taking 
into account the fact that the impious [Muslims] unjustly and deceit- 
- fully take [more] and fine? [the Christians] by taking hundreds and 
thousands [kurus]. Woe to me, for because of my impious and nu- 
merous sins, God has placed his house and city in the hands of the 
unbelievers, ruffians and evil doers. 

No matter how many pilgrims there were, many or few, rich or 
poor, the governor, police chief and the sheikhs congratulated the 
[Armenian] patriarch, and the latter had to send them expensive gifts. 
The other nations do not have places or a monastery like the Arme- 
nians; their pilgrims come and stay at inns. Meanwhile, the Arme- 
nian monastery of Surb Hakob is large and spacious; it can 
accommodate even 10,000 souls, for it resembles a city. Praise the 


~ Lord! 


During the major holidays pilgrims arrive from all over, from the 
four corners of the earth, by land and sea. Those who live near [262] 
hurry to arrive at the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross and Pente- 


! Text reads r'ésma, from the Turkish tasma (collar). 

? Chevalier d’Arvieux lists Arabs, Turks, Jews, Franks, Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Maronites, Georgians, Copts, and Ethiopians; he also has other details 
on the population, see CA, II, 106-110. 

? Text reads amni, from the Arabic amn (safe, secure). 

* Text reads ch‘obni, from the Persian Cobdn (rod, used in text to denote 
tax- collector). 

$ Text reads paron (Armenian for lord), in this case the Muslim gover- 
nor of Jerusalem; hereinafter governor. 
€ Text reads jórumé, from the Arabic jarimat (fine, penalty). 
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cost; others come for the great holidays, some on Shrovetide, others 
from the start of Lent to Palm Sunday. Without pilgrims Jerusalem 1s 
empty, but on Easter many men come. During Lent the doors of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher open every Sunday and you can go in 
and out as many times as you wish. 

We were upset and cross,’ for Jerusalem resembles a monastery. 
This is a holy place reserved for pilgrims and not for merchants. But, 
when pilgrims arrived, there was great joy, for they came from all 
over the world. In our year (1617) there were more than 1,000 per- 
sons. The Kat'oghikos of Sis, Tér Hovhannës, whom I had wished 
to meet for many years, had also arrived with the pilgrims, and I fi- 
nally got my wish in Jerusalem. Thanks and Glory Be to God! Dur- 
ing Shrove-tide, the plaza in front of the gates of Surb Hakob 
resembled a fair or a market and you could find anything you 
wished there; food for the people and fodder for the animals; linen 
and other things. 


Visit to the River Jordan 


On Easter Monday the local governor sent a man, as if to say, “Woe - 
to him who will not accompany him to the Jordan [River]"; for he 
takes [263] two kuruş from each person [for the visit]. People assem- - 
ble: men and women, old and young, monks and laymen, and they go 
together, some on donkeys, others on horseback, and yet others on 
foot. They reached Seid Musa in the evening, where the Ethiopian 
Moses was an ascetic. There is a stone cave there, a religious school 
and a well with foul water. We stopped there. Since it was very hot, 
we suffered from daybreak under the burning sun. The water-carriers 
brought water for two manghr* a bowl, for in Arabia the manghr is 
used everywhere. We also purchased the water and drank it. But our 
thirst was increased and we wanted to drink so much that our throat 
and tongues became dry, for the water was bitter and salty. There, we 
saw the land of Sodom, where the stones burned like wood and they 
cooked food on them. They burned and turned black as charcoal. 


Text reads darélmish, from the Turkish dar ilmis (to become angry, 
cross, offended). 
* [t refers to Kat'oghikos of Cilicia, Hovhannés III of Aintab (1601- 
1627). 
* Text reads panayir, from the Greco-Turkish panayir (country fair). 
* [t refers to a small copper coin. l 
|. ? Text reads t'as, from the Persian fas (bowl, cup). 
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There, we also saw the cursed sea,! from which smoke and a foul 
smell still rose. We also saw the city of Jericho and stopped at 
Bet'p'aghi (Bethphage) and Bethany, where the Lord resurrected 
Lazarus. Entering, we prayed. Visiting many other places of pil- 
grimage, we reached the River Jordan on the second day. The moun- 
tain of Ordeal’ and the Monastery of John [the Baptist], where he 
prayed and the place where he baptized [people], was near the river. 
In front of it was a monastery and residence of many hermits. The 
river is large and speedy, [264] like the Khotyn.* The group broke up 
by the river and undressed. Those who could swim jumped into the 
river; others bathed, holding on to tree branches and the shore; others 
tied themselves to ropes. The old gathered the water in cups or 
poured it over their heads. Despite all of this, two were carried away 
by the swift waters of the river. 

The governor rushed us because of the presence of insurgent Ar- 
abs, fearing that they might attack us as soon as the sun rose and 
dried the dew. Although all the Arabs are thieves and bandits, the in- 
surgent ones not only rob one, but take him prisoner. We reached 
some sort of a ravine in one day. There were mountains on both sides 
and a narrow road between them. Reaching the beginning of the ra- 
vine, the governor set up his tent. He had 200 armed horsemen; oth- 
erwise no one would dare leave the city [Jerusalem] There they 
began to collect the toll of two and a half kurus per person. Those 
who had it paid and were let go. Those who did not were beaten, in- . 
sulted, and thrown to the ground, and kicked fifty to sixty times. 
Woe to me! The day came to an end; people became tired because of - 
the heat; but there was nowhere to run to, for the road was blocked 
from all sides. The k‘ahanas and the wealthy people then got in- 
volved on behalf of the poor and indigent; [265] some gave half a 
kurus, others gave one kurus and then they let us go. In the end, six 
persons died due to the difficult and rocky road; one because of the 


! It refers to the Dead Sea. According to tradition, it was as a result of 
the destruction of the five cities of the plain, including Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Adam, and Seboim. 

? John 11.1 | 

? It refers to the place where Christ spent forty days fasting in the desert; 
Matthew 4.8-11. 

* It refers to the Dnester River in Ukraine. 

* Thevenot also visited it on Monday after Easter; he states that the gov- 
` ernor sent 300 horsemen and 200 foot soldiers to guard the large crowd of 
over 4,000 Greeks, Armenians, and others, DT, I, 193. 
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severe heat, and one from thirst. We buried them in the stones. One 
of them was an old &' ahana.' 


Bethlehem 


On Christmas the patriarch took us to the Church of the Nativity in 
- Bethlehem," which was two miles from Jerusalem, and from where 
the church was visible. Halfway there we saw the tomb of Rachel, 
who cried for the slaughter of her children and refused to be con- 
soled.’ From there we went to the large and amazing Church of the 
Nativity. Its roof was made of tin and there were beautiful marble 
columns inside. The cave, in which Christ was born, was in the 
hands of the Franks. We asked them to open it. They adorned it with 
candles and lamps, and invited us inside. We prayed, conducted 
. Mass, asked for the forgiveness of our sins and those of our parents, 
and donated as much money to the church as we could. Exiting, we 
went to our monastery, located near the Church of the Nativity on 
level ground. However, it was empty and in ruins, because of the 
carelessness of its custodians. Only several cells remained, but the 
church and everything else was in ruins. The Patriarch has begun to 
rebuild it. There were chapels [in the Church of the Nativity] for the 
twelve [266] nations, but ours was larger than the rest. They said that 
Trdat had built the Church of the Nativity,” while Constantine had 
built the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. All the people around there 
were Greeks and were poor. They were the janitors of the monastery. 
- They were also [Armenian] apostates, the janitors of the pope. We 
visited many other places of pilgrimage and then returned to the - 
monastery of Surb Hakob.° 

On another day we went to the hermitage of John [the Baptist] in 
the mountains and saw the place where he lived for twenty-nine 
years, as well as the house of Zachariah and Elizabeth, who became 


' For more details on the Armenian residents around the Jordan River, 
see CA, II, 170-171. . 

* The church was constructed by St. Helena in the 4" century, over what 
was believed to be the birthplace of Christ. It has been restored many times 
and has a chapel belonging to the Armenians. 

> Jeremiah 31.15; Matthew 2.18. 

* Thevenot mentions that the Armenians owned one-third of it, which 
they have separated from the rest by wooden rails, DT, I, 200. 

* It refers to the Armenian King Trdat III. 

ê For more details, see DT, I, 199-201. 
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pregnant.’ The entire church was made of stone, but they performed 
no services here and there was no priest there, because it was far - 
from the city and [out of fear from] the Arabs. We saw many other 
things, about which you can read i in the 7norinakank'. 


The Friendship between the Franks and the Armenians 


The Franks [Catholics] love the Armenians very much and are 
friends with them. They come to [the monastery of] Surb Hakob 
three times a year and serve Mass, while the Patriarch prepares a 
great feast and dinner in their honor, which costs fifty to sixty kurus. 
In the same manner they honor our Patriarch with a dinner. Our 
cooks prepare the meal at our place and theirs in theirs. The Greeks, 
Copts, Syrians, and Armenians are friendly and united. They give 
and take their daughters in marriage. They come to our weddings, 
funerals, and days of remembrance and we attend theirs. In such a 
manner they live in peace and harmony. 


[267] The Celebrations for Palm Sunday 


The Franks in Jerusalem have a good custom—they present the ac- 
tual Passion of Christ every year, as [they do] in Rome. Friday night, 
on the eve of [the Raising of] Lazarus, the vicar’ of the Patriarch 
goes to the fortress, where the tomb of Lazarus is located, and there, 
together with the abeghas, serves Mass and keeps vigil all night. On 
the morning of Palm Sunday, he once again mounts the donkey and, 
together with the abeghas, who walk in front or behind him, de- 
scends from the Mount of Olives amidst the olive and palm trees. 
Entering the city, he passes by [the monastery] of Surb Hakob, for 
that was the [original] route. The Armenians come out of the monas- 
tery and greet him; some spread cloth in front of the donkey, others 
remove the turbans from their heads, while others place palm and 
olive branches under the donkey's hoofs, like the Jews did when they 
greeted Christ. Thus they follow, honor, and respect him. We saw 
this with our eyes.” 


' Luke 1. 40-45. 

? Text reads dastur, from the Persian dastür (deputy, viceroy). 

? The above custom had disappeared among the Armenians until the 
Franciscans revived it. The ceremonies were so great that even the Muslims 
came to watch. See Guglingen, /tinerarium, 138; P. L. Lemmens, Die Fran- 
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[268] Festivities during Holy Week , 


During Holy Week, on the plaza in front of the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, there is a small market, where they sell only religious 
items. Just as in Rome, in front of the gates of St. Peter’s, where they 
sell lamb [of God]' and rosaries, here too mey sell girdles, belts, 
sashes, and other things. 

On Good Friday they set up a tent of did: and surround the 
gates of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher with barriers. The chief of 
the sheikhs arrives and sits, followed by the judge, police chief, our . 
Patriarch, the main translator, and the commanders of the guards. 
The pilgrims of all nations then arrive. Each gives four gold coins 
and enters. They register everyone until Saturday evening. The poor- 
est of the poor” and the devout remain [last] in order to pay less, for 
such is the custom. But what good does it do them if they are de- 
prived of the spiritual grace [of entering the church], since those 
who come earlier enter separately, ten or twelve times, and get their 

. Wish? 

First, on Holy Thursday, the pilgrims enter the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher and perform [the ceremony of] the washing of feet. 
Exiting from there, they go to the cave where Christ prayed and to 
where they seized him. They spend the night in prayer and vigil. On 
Good Friday they go [269] to Golgotha and keep vigil all day until 
the evening. On Saturday, at daybreak, they climb down to where 
Christ was put in a shroud and there they [symbolically] perform the 
internment. They light many torches, lanterns, and lamps, burn ex- 
pensive fragrant incense, myrrh, cinnamon, frankincense, and aloe. 
After that they embalm and anoint it with incense and other fragrant 
oils, as did the women who brought spices.° The entire city and the 
streets are filled with a fragrant smell from the aromatic oils and in- 


ziskaner im Heilingen Lande (1336-1551) (Miinster, 1916), 169, both cited 
in nd see also CA, II, 132. 
' Text reads agnus, from the Latin agnus (lamb). 
> Text reads mekhk ama, from the Arabic mahkama (tribunal, court of 
justice, town hall). 
* Text reads fakhir fukhara, from the Arabic fakir al-fugará (poorest of 
the poor). 
* Text reads mahrum, from the Arabic mahrim (excluded, deprived, or : 
prohibited). 
° Text reads fenha, from the Persian tanhd (alone, solitary). 
® Mark 16.1; Matthew 28.1. 
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cense. Everyone becomes numb from rapture by the doors of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Meanwhile, smelling the aroma, the 
Muslims exclaim, “Allah, Allah,” and hurriedly go to the doors of 
the Sepulcher. Many even enter and are amazed, saying, “Where did 
they get such delightful and rare incense, the likes of which even 
kings cannot obtain?” 

The Christians [Orthodox] are filled with great joy when the 
Easter of the Franks falls on the same day as theirs, for they, together 
with us, travel the route of the Cross, celebrate the holiday and make 
great merriment. But in the year that I was in Jerusalem, their Easter - 
was five weeks earlier, but even though they celebrated it sepa- 
rately, they are steadfast and do not omit anything. 


| [270] The Difficult Conditions for Christians 


In the land of the Arabs there is an evil law, which does not exist in 
Turkey or Persia. The Christians are not allowed to ride horses, cam- 
els, or mules, only donkeys.’ They say that Muhammad rode a 
camel; that is why they respect and extol the camel. The Christians 
are also not permitted to wear headgear, shawls, or other things made 
of camel hair. Only the magistrates! can wear hats and shawls made 
of camel hair. By the way, one could not even ride a donkey in front 
of a courthouse, mosque, or in the city in general, only go on foot. I, 
the unfortunate, not knowing these sad rules, rode on a donkey in 
Egypt (Cairo) in front of a court house. Suddenly the commanders of 
the guards fell on me, struck me numerous times with clubs on my 
head and back and even threw me to the ground. I did not know the 
reason for this unexpected misfortune that had befallen me. They 
then said, “Do not sit on a donkey any more, for it is not allowed. 
Walk on foot." They did not even permit [the Christians] to bury 
their dead with honor and hymns. They have to put the corpse* on 
wooden boards and carry it without a sound, and even then, through 
empty streets, like the Jews do in Poland. If someone [Muslim] en- 
countered them, they would shove them aside or turn their back, as 


! Simeon refers to Easter of 1617, which according to the new calendar 
was on March 26, but by the old calendar was on April 20—hence it was 25 
days apart and not five weeks. 

? Siméon conveniently forgets that he could not ride a horse in parts of 
Anatolia either. 

? From the Arabic mawld (master, lord, patron). 

* Text reads lësh, from the Persian lax (corpse, carcass). 
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they do from the tomb of the Holy Mother of God.' They also curse 
the believers, calling them “Nazarenes,”” [271] “obstinate,” “dog,” 
“pig,” while the Turks only say “infidel” and “without religion." 
The most evil ones are the Arabs, Persians, and Kurds, for they curse 
not only the man but also the religion and the lawgiver [Christ], the 
Cross, the Eucharist, and other holy things, about which I do not dare 
to mention or to write on paper. The faithful thus live in such tor- - 
ment and trouble. Because of this, Church services are violated and 
churches collapse, while the lost and confused k‘ahanas abandon 
their sermons, service, and prayers, and are in constant trouble and 
suffering. If they occasionally go to church, they rush to finish the 
service and leave, fearing to be caught inside the church. The 
K'ahanas in that land resemble the village head? for they have to 
worry about everything, about the kharaj, all sorts of problems, and 
other concerns. The k‘ahanas have to give shelter and food to the 
judge, police chief, guards, policemen, and tax collectors. If wine or 
food is requested, they beat and drag the erets' by his hair, saying 
"Get it for us right away." They do the same when they need mat- 
tresses, blankets, and other things. The same is true of the laity. They 
do not go to church and have forgotten God because of the many 
problems, taxes, rules,’ and various duties; for they do not have one 
quiet or peaceful day. Although the doors of their houses are small 
and low, [272] their houses dark and in basements, they still have no 
peace, for the unbelievers come, climb down, order them about and 
torment them, not to mention the insults, treachery, deprivation, seiz- 
ing of goods, and injustice that falls on their heads. Which one 
among them can build a nice house, keep a horse or mule, wear a 
nice hat or sash on his head, wear a cloak or good shoes? They wear 
soft shoes, sandals, and old rags made of hair cloth, but cannot get 


! Siméon implies that Muslims turned their back on the tomb of Mary. 
Since Virgin Mary is mentioned in the Qur'an (Surahs III, XIX, and XXI), 
the account is apocryphal. However, Orthodox Jews and the Christian sects 
who did not accept the virgin birth may have behaved in such a manner. 

? Text reads nasrani, from the Arabic nasráni (Christian, Nazarene). 

? Text reads zarbul, from the Arabic zarbul (obstinate). 

: Text reads K'elb, from the Arabic kalb (dog). 

° Text reads khindzir, from the Arabic kinzir (hog, pig). 

? Text reads gzir, from the Persian gazir (village elder who is responsi- 
ble for the collection of revenue). 

7 Text reads nomos, from the Greek nomos (law, rule, or directive). 

* Text reads charukh, from the Turkish çarık (rustic shoes, sandals). 
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rid of them [Muslims]. Only in the main cities, Aleppo, Istanbul and 
other similar places, do they [the Christians] live in relative peace. 


Patriarch Dawit‘' The Reasons for the Debts 


Leaving the obvious sufferings and the oppression of the Christians 
aside, let us return to our narrative. I shall relate how on Christmas 
Eve a light appears, which we witnessed as a sign of the glory and 
might of the Armenians in holy Jerusalem. 

First I shall begin with the Patriarchs. Who are they; where did 
they come from, and from where „wd the riches of the Church of the 
Armenian people derive?” 

A certain bishop called Dawit', a local man, lives there. His hair 
is white and he is a pleasant and good-looking old man. They say he 
is one hundred years old and was born in Part'ew. He is eloquent, 
humble, quiet, and (273] and respectable. In addition he is an expert 
singer, and to this day sings hymns and canticles only on holy days. 
. Being the heir to the famed throne of [the patriarchate of] Jerusalem, 

- he ascended the throne after Tér Andreas’. For seventy years he 
[Dawit'] was the Patriarch of the famed monastery of Surb Hakob, 
the Apostle.” Today he, of his own accord and wish, has given up 
everything except singing in the church. The Patriarch gave him a 
large house with four or five rooms, a kitchen, a garden, and a 200 
kurus subsidy per year. They bring him meals, wine, and bread from 
the monastery. 

During his reign, the Ce/ali appeared and the roads were cut off. 
Some of the folk became poor, others perished. No more pilgrims 
came to Jerusalem. As a result, the debts of the patriarchate grew and 
. the unjust demands increased until the debts reached 40,000 kurus. 
There was no way out; therefore, all the church gold and silver ves- 
sels, be they crosses, chalices, censers, books, chasubles, or every- 
thing else, was seized by the unbelievers, who benefited greatly from 


' Dawit“ II of Mardin (1595-1615); see Ter-Hovhanneseants', I, 289- 
290. 

? The above two paragraphs are absent from PL. 

* Patriarch Andreas of Mardin (1566-1595), see Tér-Hovhannéseants', I, 
275. 

* Dawit‘ served as Patriarch for twenty years (1595- ER He lived to. 
be seventy. 

* It probably means he gave up the throne when he was seventy, for he 

was Patriarch for some 30 years. 
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this—taking ten, fourteen, or fifteen [percent interest] a month. The 
Patriarch was a mild and bashful man. In Jerusalem, in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher, there was a k‘ahana called Kirakos of Trebizond 
and a bishop called Sargis, both wealthy and well-known men, who 
renounced the world, gave up all their wealth and property, [274] 
. took up the Cross of Christ and became poor hermits. They served 
God day and night and resembled the early fathers and zealots [of the 
Church]. News of their glorious ascetic life spread throughout the 
land, especially among the Armenians. With them was Grigor, who 
is now the Patriarch [of Jerusalem]. He was a tall, well-built, saintly 
man, endowed with every virtue, inner and outer, that is spiritual and 
physical, especially in his acts, which resembled those of Gregory 
the Illuminator. I shall now write about this man and about the reno- 
vations in holy Jerusalem; I will tell the beloved listener some things 
from among many. 


The Debts of the Patriarchate 


Long before this, the Armenian Patriarchate in holy Jerusalem was 
seized and looted. As mentioned above, all the holy places were 
emptied and God’s churches were mortgaged.' All this had occurred 
because of the carelessness and weakness of former Patriarchs. If one 
. wanted to serve Mass, there was no cross, no chalice, nor a Gospel. 

They went and gave bribes, brought chasubles and other necessities, 
conducted Mass, and hurriedly returned them. [275]The debts grew 
and increased so much that even the holy places were taken away 
from the Armenians, so that nothing remained. Woe to me, because 
of my sins, the holy places of Christ had fallen into the hands of the 
unbelievers, as had the Ark of Covenant in ancient times. The Patri- 
arch himself said tearfully, “There was a time that, as was custom- 
ary, we went to Bethlehem on [Armenian] Christmas day and did not. 
have a cross to bless the water.’ I took off a small cross from the 
[Armenian] book of [Church] rituals’ and blessed the water. During - 


! Text reads amayi, from the Arabic amänat (security, deposit, anything 
given in trust or mortgaged.). 

* It refers to the Armenian Christmas (jrorhnik') on January 6, when the 
priest blesses the waters (usually in a river) by dipping the cross. This en- 
acts the baptism of Christ. The Feast is called Epiphany in the West. 

? Text reads Mashtots', which is a book of Armenian Church rituals that 
contains collections of Christian sayings and rituals read and performed by 
the Armenian clergy. For details, see A. Arewshatyan, Mashtots' zhog- 
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the time of extinguishing the light, the Armenians did not appear in 
the church of the Holy Sepulcher from shame and reproach; for the - 
[others] said, “You have no place, no vessels, and no chasubles." 
Suffering all this, the Armenian people were confused and de- 
meaned. They became the laughing stock, suffering insults and 
shame for all Christians. No one could help holy Jerusalem or save it 
from debt—neither the kat‘oghikos, nor bishops, neither vardapets, 
nor khojas, neither notables, nor the wealthy, until the merciful God, 
Who had not abandoned us and did not keep His wrath forever, 
showed mercy and took pity on us. He found a cure for us and be- 
came our helper and savior of those who had set their hope in Him. 
He freed us from woe, grief, and shame and came to the help of the 
lost and the stray. 


[276] Collection of Offerings! 


On July 18 of the year 1059 (1610) of the Armenian calendar, God 
the Lord awakened a certain Khoja Engi...’ of Amid, as He had done 
to Zerubbabel in ancient times,’ so that he, with great spiritual care 
and worry, traveled to Aleppo for the sake of the debts of holy Jeru- 
salem. Finding noted khojas and merchants there, he also wrote to 
[noted Armenians of] other capitals, asking them to hurry to Aleppo 
and to confer as to how to free Jerusalem from its debts. Then, the 
Creator of All, Lord Jesus, once more rose and breathed in their 
hearts the love and desire, so that voluntarily and by their own ac- 
cord the God-loving and pious tanutérs, who had come from various 
lands and gawars, joined the vardapets and k'ahanas in one mind 
and aim, came to the city of Aleppo, stayed there for three months 
and became acquainted with everything, including the dubious af- 
fair—that is the debt of the 40,000 kurus. They found no other solu- 
tion [277] but to pay the debt. They then began to inspire each other 
and gave generous donations and numerous expensive and valuable 
gifts. Their leader was the church warden, Khoja Engi. All the re- 
spectable and wealthy men began to give according to their ability, 
some one thousand, others two thousand, yet others five thousand 


hovatsun vorpes hay mijnadaryan erazhshtakan mshakuyt'i hushardzan (Er- 
evan, 1991). | 
' PL has combined this and the above section into a condensed version. 
? Text is blank; NA has added T‘umajan. 
* Zechariah 4-6. 
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and more kuruş. There were also some who gave 10,000.’ The less 
fortunate ones gave one hundred, fifty, and so forth. They collected a 
treasure more than the debt, for even the poor, beggars, blind, and 
women gave. . 

They selected twenty wise and reasonable men and, together with 
Khoja Engi, they rushed and went to holy Jerusalem. Entering the 
castle, they informed the governor of their purpose, saying, “We 
want to pay all the debts.” The governor ordered the criers to inform 
all the inhabitants in the city that all the lenders were to appear be- 
fore him and to bring everything that was pledged and woe to him 
who did not come in three days’ time and did not appear or bring the 
pledge, for he would not receive payment and the money they had 
lent would be lost. Thus many came and brought the pledges and he 
[the Ahoja], in front of the governor and judge, paid and received the 
record’ and proof? When they had paid, once again they announced, 
“Whoever gave a loan, or has a pledge and does not come now, can- 
not bring it [278] later; be it a note or a writ or anything else. For, 

there will be neither a court nor justice for him." 


The Election of Patriarch Grigor — 


When they paid all the debts until the last penny, they began to con- 
fer and look for a way. They asked what should be done, and how to 
install a guardian and pastor, as well as a custodian for [the Arme- 
nian sections of] holy Jerusalem, so that he would take care of the 
=. land of God. By God's calling and by the general wishes of the peo- 
ple, they elected a certain monk called Grigor from the gawar of 
. Tat'ew, a benevolent and ascetic man, who strictly observed religion, - 
fasted, and prayed, and who from youth was compassionate. He had 
come from Nakhichevan as a pilgrim to Jerusalem and had paid his 
respects to the sites of Christ. He had settled in hermitages and secret 


' NA has listed the following khojas: Akhijan, Awet, Gharibjan, Mirzé, 
Sirak‘, P'ilak', and P‘olad, all from Van; Arak'el, Awedik, Zak‘aré, Oskan, 
Safar, Sukias, and P'anos, all from New Julfa; Chékhijan of Baghesh; T‘u- 
majan of Amid; Baghdasar of Urfa; Maksud, Petros, and Vand, all from 
Aleppo. 

* Text reads sijil, from the Arabic siji// (the record or minutes of court 
proceedings). 

? Text reads hujat, from the Arabic Aujjat (voucher, title, document, 
proof). 

* Text reads t'adbir, from the Arabic tadbir (opinion, counsel). . | 
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places, sometimes on this side of the Jordan [River], other times on 
the other side, sometimes on the mountain of Temptations, and at 
times in other secret places. He had mortified his body with hunger 
and thirst, eating only once every two or three days and even then a 
small piece of dry bread to maintain his soul. 

They invited him, ordained him as a monk, put a cassock on him, 
and entrusted everything to his hands. He tried to run away and re- 
fuse it, but they found him, returned him [279] to Jerusalem, and 
forced him to carry out the order. After all this, he voluntarily and 
sincerely began to serve the holy sites. After several days they or- 
dained him a k‘ahana. After several years, with entreaties they en- 
trusted the Armenian Patriarchate and all the Church affairs to him.' 
The khojas went back home. He, day after day, fasted even more, 
prayed, and became a fervent ascetic. He sat on the throne and did 
many good and charitable acts, from among which I shall relate 
some, which I heard [with my own ears] and which I saw with my 
_ own eyes. 


On the Constructions of Patriarch Grigor 


He first renovated and improved many Armenian churches in the city 
and its environs, twelve in number. In the [monasteries] of Surb Ha- 
kob, Hreshtakapet (Archangel), and Surb P'rkich', he built rooms for 
guests and the sick, stone cells for the brothers, nice gates, and pro- 
portional refectories, orchards, vineyards, flower gardens, and other 
buildings. He renovated the 365 cells in Surb Hakob and its church. | 
During his time, the Armenian Patriarchate ihcived in fact, it became 
rich and magnificent. 

[280] After that, he embellished the churches and monasteries 
with k‘ahanas, vardapets, masters [musicians, singers], clergy, and 
young brothers, as well as chasubles, robes, candelabras and Jamps, 
quality vessels of silver and gold, as well as tall man-size censors 
and crosses, magnificent books, Gospels with gold covers, incense 
burners and other things. I also saw priceless robes and expensive 
utensils that you could not find in Poland. He ordered new books to 
be written [copied] and the old ones to be rebound and restored. He 
set rules and regulations for the monasteries, which had been broken 
in the past and had fallen into disuse. He appointed sacristans and 


' He was ordained a bishop by the co-Kat'oghikos Awetis on April » 
1613. 
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sextons in all churches to conduct services and to pray day and night 
and to light all the candles and lamps. He ordered that they conduct 
services all night, standing vigil, and that they sing the SEN, canons 
of the Psalter every day. 

He constructed vaulted cloisters and fenced them with impregna- 
ble walls with well-built, magnificent towers. They include: Surb 
P'rkich', Surb Hreshtakapet, Surb T'oros, Surb Arak‘eal (Apostle), 
Surb Sargis, and others. He corrected and rectified the numerous 
regulations concerning the k‘ahanas, the brotherhood of monasteries, 
hermits, and laymen, so that they ate only once a day all year round 
[281] and even then only food fit for fasting. Only on Saturdays and | 
Sundays and on the five religious [vigils] could they have fish, olive 
oil, milk, and other produce. He suffered a great deal of envy, diffi- 
culties, and torments from the sheikhs, the governor, and others be- 
cause of the construction of his churches and monasteries. He was 
put in jail many times. They put him in shackles and chains, and tied 
him up. He endured reproaches, terror, and fear. They even sen- 
tenced him to death. He placed his hope in God and only asked for 
His help. He did not fear torture or suffering, did not fear death, for 
as Paul said, “Who will separate us from the love of Christ? Will 
hardship, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword, or something else?” As well as, “If I were still pleas- 
ing people, I would not be a servant of Christ.” As well as, “Beat- 
ings, imprisonment, labors...’ and so forth. Thus, enduring great 
sufferings, he performed great good deeds to their end and God, the 
Lord, helped him. He did battle with notables and with evil slander- 
ers and Arabs. He stood against them and, with the help of the All- 
Mighty God, gained an upper hand. For, as it is written, [282] “If 
God is for u us, who is against us?” 


On the Strict Life of Patriarch Grigor 


He was a kind man, a man of action, who lived by his saintly and 
good acts. His words were eloquent and full of wisdom. His speech 
was strict and inspired fear so that no one could contradict him; all 


' Romans 8.35, 
* Galatians 1.10. 
* Corinthians II, 6. 5. 
* Romans 8.31. 
* This section is combined with the previous one and condensed in PL. 
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became dumb and, as if they had water in their mouths, were silent. 
He sometimes paid a fine of 100, 200, or 300 kuruş, but continued to - 
insist on his point. He constructed, and to this day constructs, many 
other buildings, and has established regulations, rules and orders. I 
have not anywhere else seen such a monastery which houses seventy . 
men. He himself works and labors day and night, eats little, sleeps 
little, and at night, keeps vigil, reading God’s prayers. When sleep 
overtakes him, he lies on the ground in a hair shirt that covers his na- 
ked body. He does not even unbuckle his belt. He sleeps a bit and 
then gets up again and secretly performs many other benevolent acts, 
which I saw with my own eyes and heard with my own ears. 

When he was rebuilding the [church of the] P‘rkich‘,' the envious 
[283] sheikhs informed the governor that Metropolitan’ [Patriarch] 
Grigor has united with the Franks and, through enmity and perfidy, 
was building an entrenchment’, in order to store gunpowder and 
weapons, for the church of Surb P'rkich* was outside the city. They 
concocted such a complaint" that the governor seized him and threw 
him in jail. When they sentenced him to death, he did not worry at all 
about himself and constantly sent notes asking them to carry out [the 
sentence]. They eventually released him. Once, when he was with 
[the construction] masters, the sheikhs threw a stone on his head 
from the top, which fell on his hand and crushed his. thumb. Today 
he does not have that finger. He was a capable and talented man and 
accomplished everything through the payment of money. Even the 
governor was ashamed and respected him. I shall talk no more, for 
verbosity tires the listener and repetition brings boredom and sleep. I, 
the lowest of the feeble-minded, with my face covered in ashes, and 
shedding tears, beg the munificent Lord to grant him long life and to 
guard him for many years, until a very old age, in good health, for 


! The church, one of the oldest in Jerusalem, was in a very poor condi- 
tion. According to Felik's P'arpi, an Armenian pilgrim paid for its restora- 
tion in 1479. Patriarch Grigor rebuilt it from 1613-1616. He was buried 
there in 1645. See Aghawnuni, Haykakan hin vank'ere w egeghets'iner 
Surb Ergrin mech (Jerusalem, 1931), 82-84. Chevalier d'Arvieux also men- 
tions it, CA, IT, 170. 

* Text reads mat'ran, from the Arabic matran (metropolitan). 

À Text reads maatris, from the Persian ma-tars (entrenchment). 

* Text reads dawi, from the Arabic da‘wa’ (complaint, argument, law- 

suit, accusation, or charge). . 
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the benefit of the holy churches, for the pride [284] of the suffering 
Armenian people! and for the Glory of God. Amen. 


The Seizing of the Church of the Ascension 


A thousand mouths exclaim, “Woe to us,” for in that year, that is in 
the year 1065 (1616) of the Armenian calendar, in holy Jerusalem 
there appeared an evil-spirited mufti, who was called Asad-ēffendi.? 
Seeing the magnificence of God's churches, he was filled with angry 
envy, and took the large church of the Ascension and erected a 
mosque and a minaret by it. The sheikhs and Muslims had an eye on 
it for a long time but could not take [the church from the Christians], 
for the Patriarch wrote petitions, complained to Istanbul, and even 
traveled to Aleppo and Damascus, and saved the church through 
bribes. However, the mufti took it by force, for he was of noble birth 
and a close advisor of the Sultan. All the Christians were seized with 
great mourning. This occurred because of my sea of sins. Woe to me 
that I witnessed this misfortune! The Patriarch has to pay numerous 
taxes and duties—2,000 or more kurus a year. He has no money or 
Armenians and is totally surrounded by Arabia. The only Armenians 
[communities] are a twenty days' journey, in Cairo and Aleppo. If 
pilgrims arrive, they then spend money; if no pilgrims come, he has 
. no money from other sources. 


. [285] The Holy Light: The Gift of the King of Abyssinia 


On Holy Saturday, the Patriarch, together with the k‘ahanas and all 
the youths of the monastery, go to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
as do all the other people with their [religious] leaders. Many people, 
local and outsiders, believers and unbelievers, gather in the church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. Each people go to their own chapel, while the 
Armenians go into the upper chamber. The church is very large; they 
cover all the walls with silk and adorn the holy tomb. They say that 
the velvet curtains were sent by the King of Abyssinia in honor of 
the Holy Resurrection. He sends them every year; but because of the 
great distance, even one out of a thousand does not arrive. For, the 
road is a desert and unpopulated, savages live in some places, and 


! Absent from PL. This entire section has been condensed into one head- 
| ing. | 
? From the Greco-Turkish effendi (master, gentleman). 
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Muslims and insurgent Arabs are on the borders, and they do not al- 
low the curtains to arrive, even though they are escorted by horse- 
men. Once he [the King of Abyssinia] sent 40,000 gold pieces; they 
[the Arabs] robbed [the King's envoys], seized the gold, and killed 
the men. Only two monks were saved; they arrived and remained 
there [in Jerusalem]. We also saw them. They were black like coal, - 
only their teeth were white. They are respected because of their 
King's wealth and greatness; while among the Muslims they are 
honored because of the waters! of the Nile, for the river flows from 
them and if they wish [286] they can shut it and cut it off [the water]. 
It [the water] is clean and sparkling, but when it enters the land of the 
unbelievers it turns murky, dirty, and changes color. Glory Be to 
God! 

By the way, the Abyssinians, because of the waters of the Nile, 
. do not pay the road tolls or the four gold pieces for the door.” That is 
why they enter [the church] first and light the candles, and then the 
others enter. They walk into the tomb of Christ and hold something 
resembling a tent, with which they spin, beat castanets', cymbals, 
and sweetly and pleasantly sing "Kyrie eleison." Every nation that 
follows the Cross cries out the same words, each in their own tongue, 
so that [it seems that] even the church makes the sound. 


The Lamp of the Illuminator 


The Armenian Patriarch or the senior vardapet gets up on the pulpit, 
- begins to preach, and relates the origins of the world. He then reas- 
sures the people, saying, blessed are those who gather at such an 
hour. That is why one has to approach it [the tomb] with fear and 
trepidation, repentance, supplication, confession, and great prepara- 
tion, in order to be favored by the sanctity of seeing the light. 
Meanwhile the unlucky poor, who have remained by the door, wail, 
cry, and beg to be let in. But they [287] [the sheikhs], the judge, the 
commander of the guards] say, "No! Give us two or three gold 
pieces.” When they swear that they have nothing, they undress them 


! Text reads su, from the Turkish su (water). 

? That is the entrance fee collected by the Muslims; see above. 

> Text reads ch'alpar, from the Turkish çalpar (castanets). 

* Siméon does not mention the fact that the Greek Patriarch went in first, 
followed by the Armenian Patriarch, DT, I, 197. 

? Thevenot describes how the janissaries took money to let the people go 
in and light their candles from the holy fire, DT, I, 197 
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and search them from head to toe. If they do not find anything, they 
call the dragoman and say, “Give whatever you can so that you are 
not deprived from seeing the light." He goes and tells the Patriarch 
and the Patriarch begs and persuades the khojas and tells them, “For 
the love of Christ, do not let them stay outside, but pay each one of 
' you according to your means, so that they can see the light." The per- 
son who is enlightened by the Holy Spirit comes and says, “I shall 
take one in." Another says, “I will take two." Others say, three, four, 
or five. In this manner they take many inside the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. If some ten or fifteen souls remain, the translator goes and 
says, "These are blind and the rest are lame, armless, and infirm. Let 
them, for the love of God; for the Sultan's head, and for the sun, re- 
duce their fee by one part! each.” They agree and say, “It is better to 
take something than nothing;" for there is an anathema’ against any- 
one who stops people from entering the church [and seeing the holy 
light]. They said that once when the poorest devout people remained 
outside, and were not permitted to enter because of the fee, and were 
told, “Pay in full; and were thus deprived from seeing the light, it 
appeared first outside to the poor and lit the top of the marble col- 
umns on both sides of the door. [288]Many witnessed this and 
praised the Lord. To this day the place which was enveloped in 
-flames can be seen. They informed the Sultan and he, defeated, sent 
an order and a writ of exemption to Jerusalem with an anathema, 
declaring that if the poor had no money and swore that they did not, 
they were to be admitted inside so that they would not be deprived of 
the light. We also saw the burned and blackened columns with our 
- own eyes. This command? about the miraculous light is carved on a 
stone tablet on the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It is 
written in the Muslim language. The vardapet persuaded the people 
more by saying, "For the love of God and for the sake of the holy 
flame, give donations so the poor who remained outside can enter in- 
side." The benevolent and merciful people rush to give donations, to 
give as much as they can, to pay and bring the poor in. There is great 


! Text reads ort, from the Turkish orta (part, one degree, size, or mean). 
* Text reads nalat'nama, from the Arabic la‘nat (curse, ance in 
this case the anathema ordered by the mufti. 
` Text reads r'amam, from the Arabic tamdm (complete, all, fished). 
* Text reads barat’, from the Arabo-Persian bardt (a writ confirming 
immunity or exemption). 
` Text reads emr, from the Arabic amr (order, command). 
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joy, and festivities begin. During Easter, the doors of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher are open day and night, for many Muslims come 
and look at the ceremonies of the Christians. 

On the evening of Holy Thursday, a sheikh, and a judge, as well 
as the police chief, come and extinguish all the lamps. The judge, po- 
lice chief and two sheikhs seal! the tomb of Christ and place a com- 
mander of the guards as a sentry so that there will be no intrigues or 
lies. They stay there [289] until Saturday evening. All the Christians 
shout and walk around the tomb of Christ and sing in their own lan- 
^ guage; they cry and beg for the appearance of the light. The monks 
of each nation, together with their leaders, put on their robes. Then 
our patriarch, with a mournful voice, tearfully tells the people, *Be 
careful and repent your sins, for the light will appear soon. Make 
sure that there is no seditious or evil man, debaucher, skeptic, unre- 
pentant, or un-confessed among you. Know that because of our sins - 
Christ will forbid the [appearance] of the light." He gives more 
speeches and sermons. He then orders that they say in a mournful 
voice three times, *God have mercy." After that, men and women 
three times, and the old and children twice, cry out, “In the name of 
the Illuminator we praise God, the Lord." They then sing the shara- 
kan, “Jerusalem is shining, for the light of Christ has come,” and - 
also, “Rejoice, O Holy Church,” Suddenly a terrible thunder is 
heard, so that some even freeze [from fear]. Then doves appear and 
fly to the dome. They once again cry out, *God forgive the people" 
two or three times, and *We glorify God the Lord, in the name of the 
. THuminator.” It thunders again and the holy tomb of Christ shakes. 
The prepared and robed monks [290] take a cross, a Gospel, a censer, 
and banners, while the deacons, the novices and clergy take flabella, 
cymbals, and other things. The Patriarch orders everyone to forgive 
each other, to make peace and kiss each other, for Christ does not 
appear before sinners or the rancorous, but flees from them. They 
again cry out loudly three times, “God Have Mercy," and “For the 
glory of the Illuminator we Bless God the Lord." The tomb thunders 
fearfully and great cracks appear on it. A light appears inside and 
shines from the window. Seeing the light, they remove the seal. 


! Text reads mor, from the Arabic muhr (seal, stamp). 

? Sharaknots', 593. 

? Ibid., 613. 

à Armenians prided themselves on “Miracle of the Light" and De 
ered it a gift of God given to them through Gregory the Illuminator. Even 
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First an Abyssinian enters, followed by an Armenian, and then a 
Greek.' Our Patriarch invited Kat‘oghikos Hovhannés, who had put 
on a chasuble and vestments, and had put a crown on his head, as he 
did during Holy Mass. Seeing the lamp in the tomb, the Armenians 
realize why it is called the lamp of the Illuminator. They light candle 
holders from it and take them outside. The Patriarch gives each na- 
tion, in order, the light. They take the light and touch their faces and 
beards with it yet it does not burn them, for it is not a fire yet, but 
light; then it begins to burn after it passes through three hands. Then 
all, in order, enter the chapel, one after the other. The holy tomb 
turns red, glows, and turns hot. Drops of sweat the size of peas ap- 
pear, which they wipe with cloth, and on the cloth sweat [291] is 

. visible like dirt. They light twelve lamps, as many as the chapels, and 
Mass is served in each. After the liturgy, all the nations stay there the 
night, keeping fast. Only the Armenians fortify themselves with fish, 
eggs, and cheese, while the other nations laugh at us and mock us. 
- Seeing all this, the Turks cry out, “Allah, Allah" and return to their 
homes.” 

I shall also tell you about a miracle which occurred in this year. 
The light did not appear for two hours, The Patriarch, the vardapets, 
and bishops fell into great agitation and tearful mourning. There was 
no way out except to pray to God. They fell to the ground by the 
door and prayed for a long time. The great vardapet from Amid, 
Barsegh, was also present. They wailed, “Lord Have Mercy. We rely 
on you; we have no one but you. Reveal your mercy, for we have be- 
come dishonored in front of our neighbors. They laugh and mock us. 
So that the unbelievers will not say, ‘Where is their God?’ help us, O 


the great 19" century Armenian writer, Raffi, mentions it in his work, 
Erkeri zhoghovatsu, XI (Erevan, 1991), 365. 

' During Thevenot's visit (Easter 1658) the Greeks entered first, fol- 
lowed by the Armenians and Copts. He mocks them for making the people 
believe that the fire comes from heaven, and for making every one of their 
pilgrims pay a great deal of money for the privilege of seeing it. He calls the 
solemn occasion "a comedy or farce.” All the lamps of the church are put 
out, while men run around howling and screaming and looking up to heaven 
from eight in the morning until three in the afternoon. Then the Greek sen- 
ior clerics enter first, followed by the Armenian and the Coptic clerics [i.e. 
Egyptian and Abyssinian Christians], who rush to their chapels with the fire 
and distribute it among their followers, DT, I, 196-197, 

* Della Valle, de Bryun and d'Arvieux have also left their impressions, 
DV, 344-347; CB, 294; CA, II, 146. 
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Lord, our Savior, for the sake of your glorious name. Not for us, 
Lord; not for us, but for the sake of your holiness.” Going forward, 
Patriarch Grigor promised God from the bottom of his heart to se- 
cretly perform two thousand genuflections, and fer Barsegh, one 
thousand. Then, the merciful God took pity, [292] sent the light, and 
made the Christians happy. 

They slept for a little time and at midnight they struck the bell. 
First to do so were the Greeks. The bell was made of Georgian 
bronze and gave out a very pleasant, soft, and sweet sound so that we 
froze from delight. After that, the Armenians, loudly and nobly . 
struck the wooden bell, which sounded like the bell of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. Finally they began the night vigil until dawn. 
The Patriarch served the Easter Mass. One had to see the numerous 
bishops, vardapets, k'ahanas, monks, and deacons, as well as robes 
and attire, vessels, and chalices. He [Patriarch] put on his robes and a 
chasuble from fine gold-embroidered lace, made in Istanbul. They 
. said that it cost 1,000 kuruş, for it is a very intricate weave. There 
were also hundreds of other golden-weave and silken chasubles. I 
counted that on that night there were 500 lamps and candelabras just 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, not counting those in [the mon- 
astery] of Surb Hakob and other cloisters. All of these belonged to 
` the Armenians. For, at that time, the Armenian group prospered and 
was wealthier than all other people. I think that only in the time of 
our kings were we so great. 

` Also, in no other place are there such a church services and holy 
books, which he [the Patriarch] did not permit to be copied or re- 
stored. [293] Whatever book you desire, you can find in holy Jerusa- 
lem. I saw all this with my own eyes. 

7 In the present year [1617], the Greek Patriarch fled because of 

debts. They said he owed 40,000 kurus. Glory Be to God that I saw 
our Church in such strength and good order. For, as I mentioned 
above, there was a time when the Armenians found themselves 1 ina 
similar predicament. 

After the Patriarch, all of us genuflected and returned together to 
Surb Hakob. The Patriarch fed all the people who were there. There 
were more than 1,000 of us. Sitting on the roof and balustrades of 
Surb Hakob, we ate lamb, Aérisa, stewed meat, and drank sweet - 
wine. 


' A dish made of boiled wheat, whipped with pieces of meat or chicken, 
herise in Turkish. 
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In Praise of the Holy Places! 


On the Monday after Easter, we began to prepare for our departure. 
Every time we thought about leaving, our heart hurt and tears came 
to our eyes, as if we were saying goodbye to our parents or a bride 
saying farewell to the groom; so sweet and warm is the holy city of 
Jerusalem that we had forgotten our homes and our troubles and it 
was difficult to separate us from where the Lord had been. There are 
so many [294]places of pilgrimage, may my face be covered with 
ashes, that not only a month, but even a year is not enough to visit 
them all. 

. Which of these could one visit first: Jerusalem, Bethlehem, or 
holy Mt. Sion? For this is the large city of the Lord, where, following 
His birth in Bethlehem, He first appeared to the world, spoke, was 
christened, performed all the miracles, was martyred, and rose from 
the dead. He did not leave it, for as He said, "There is no other place, 
but Jerusalem." This is a place where all the prophets, apostles, 
kings, and leaders wish to visit. Just as Moses begged in his prayers 
to see it, but did not, for Jerusalem is the heaven above, paradise, and 
. God's holy city, where our salvation began and where the final 

judgment will take place. Who can describe each part of its glory and 
greatness, for it is indescribable and cannot be recited. If the sea was 
ink and the stones paper, they would not suffice [to describe it], Not 
only I, the weak sinner, woe unto me [am unable], but together with 
David, I only dare to say, “If I forget you Jerusalem, let my right 
hand wither! [295] Let my tongue cling to the roof of my mouth, if I 
do not remember you, if I do not set Jerusalem above my highest 
joy.” O holy Jerusalem, you whom all nations praise and call "the 
blessed" in all languages. O holy Jerusalem, even all the unbelievers 
and pagans know you and the Jews call to you and constantly seek 
you. Those Muslims, who go on pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, if 
they do not visit [you], are called Khutsuz hajjis. Who has not 
known or heard of your great name? Young boys and virgin maidens 
have memorized your name; there is no one in creation that does not 
know your holy name. Anyone who wants to serve God comes to 
you first. Even though the unbelievers do not recognize your master, 
all men, high and low, give respect to Sion. Be happy, holy Jerusa- 


' This section is absent PL. SL contains only the first paragraph. 
? Psalm 137. 5-6. 
? See page 209. 
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lem, living city of God, for God created you and made you the place 
of all sacred events. He was born, lived here, was crucified and res- 
urrected, chose his apostles from among your men, and performed all 
his miracles here. His holy fragrant tomb is located within you. You 
possess the Cross of the Lord. He told the apostles to stay here, for 
the Holy Spirit descended here. I will state briefly [296] that all the 
words of the prophets about you have been fulfilled. Not only the 
words of God and the salvation of man, but all good events and 
deeds have come true. In addition, the judgment day and resurrection 
will take place here. You will become paradise and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. You shall be greater thirty-, sixty-, and hundred-fold. | 

Jerusalem, praised by prophets, admired by the apostles: you are 
the place of the faithful, the abode of saints, and the living city of 
great Sion. O, holy Jerusalem, you contain Mt. Sion, Golgotha, 
Gethsemane, the temple of Solomon, and everything else. O, holy Je- - 
rusalem, my crown and my diadem, my savior and my strength. I 
kiss your ground; I fall on your neck; I kneel before you. You make 
me proud, you amaze me; you give me hope. When I remember you, 
I forget all my difficulties. O, holy Jerusalem, more magnificent and 
fortunate than all other cities. O, holy Jerusalem, my beloved, who 
are sweeter to me than honey, for those who visit you do not want to 
leave. Those who experience your love once are not satisfied and 
have to return twice and thrice. Even though [297] the road is far, dif- 
ficult, and narrow and is made uncomfortable by unbelievers, Arabs, - 
heretics, Turks and others, you are tasty, savory, pleasant, graceful, 
and the Lord will be with you forever. Only, only, and only holy Je- 
rusalem is the chosen and noble city, loved and praised by all, hon- 
ored by patriarchs and kings. Who has not praised you? Who does 
not honor you? For you are the glory and the pride of the world and . 
the mother of all cities, the hope of all Christians, the pure dove. My 
soul desires you. I always want to be with you physically and spiritu- 
ally and do not wish to go away from you. O the holiest of holies, my 
soul wishes to be with you. We are now leaving you, holy mother; 
we are departing, separating, and this is causing us great pain and de- 
spair. We shall be deprived of you, sweet city, just as it was for 
Adam to be deprived of the gentleness of paradise. Do not forget 
your servants and make us worthy of your embrace. 
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[298] Departure! 


On the Wednesday after Easter, the pilgrims began to leave the holy 
sites—some by land, others by sea. One had to see the tears and 
sighs when they said farewell to the holy sites, where they had 
walked in the footsteps of the Lord. First we went to holy Bethle- 
hem, after that to the [church of the] Holy Savior, and to the ceme- 
tery of Jerusalem where the dead are buried and where a sweet scent 
arose. They say that the sins of those who are buried in this cemetery 
were forgiven, for it was purchased by the blood of Christ After 
that we went to Gethsemane and to the Shiloah Spring, to the tomb 
of the Holy Mother of God, to [the church of] the Archangel and 
Holy Sepulcher to bid farewell for the last time [to them]. Woe to me 
who was deprived of this table of amazing and life-giving places; our 
departure was as sad as leaving our mothers' embrace. 

They [pilgrims], in order to board the boat, went to Ramla. But I, 
a nonentity, sold my horse, bought a good donkey and went with the 
pilgrims on land, together with the envoy of the Patriarch, Ghukas, 
who was going to Poland as the nuirak. He ordered me not to leave 
his person. I agreed to escort him to Lvov and to serve him in every 
way possible. 

The spiritual Kat'oghikos tér Hovhannés accompanied us. There- 
fore, the Patriarch [Grigor] escorted us until Cheshmelu, that is, to 
half a day's march. We cried on the way and looked back [299] at 
holy Jerusalem and sighed from the bottom of our hearts. There were 
two large springs at Cheshmelu which had plenty of water. Patriarch 
Grigor once more treated us to dinner and sweet wine. He also or- 
dered pilaf to be cooked and comforted us warmly. He spent the 
night with us. 

Early in the morning he blessed us and sent us on the long jour- 
ney. We fell at his feet and tearfully kissed them and mournfully bid 
our last farewell. We greatly regretted the separation from our kind 
spiritual father. We all, according to our means, donated something 
to the church, kissed his right hand, and continued on our way tear- 
. fully, for we had left our benevolent shepherd. 

Not only Christians, but Jews, also come, stay there and never go 
back. Every year Jews from Poland come there. I saw them and 
spoke to them. The Jews from all over the world send them money. 


' PL has placed this section at the end of Chapter 12. 
* It refers to the earth of blood, or Hakel-dama, south of Mt. Sion. 
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We should have stayed there, rather than leaving and EET it 
later. 


The Ascetics in [the Monastery of] Surb Hakob 


In Surb Hakob [monastery] in Jerusalem there lived good Armenian 
men, [300] laymen and monks, chosen and holy men who remained 
there. 

A venerable old man called Shahroz, who had fled the Sultan’s 
palace in Istanbul, came to Jerusalem and has remained there for 
forty years. He purchased a garden for 300 gold pieces, which they 
call the Shahroz vegetable garden. He has worked in the monastery 
from a young age. Now an old man, he can no longer do heavy work 
and only takes care of the garden. Whatever he gathers from there, 
thrice a year during the forty-day prayer for the dead, he gives to the 
Patriarch. He walks barefoot and bareheaded, covered by an old hair 
shirt. He eats only cold food. 

I saw another man, who made prayer beads and who lived there 
for seven years. All that he earned he gave to holy Jerusalem. He 
lived on a cold diet all year round and genuflected 150 times a day. 

. There was an old man, a tailor, who sewed church and monastery 
robes—new chasubles, and mended old ones. He lived on a dry diet 
all year round and ate only bread and salt week after week. Praise the 


. Lord! 


There were two sacristans, selected ascetics, for they ate once 
every two days, and then a small amount of cooked vegetables and 
one small piece of hard biscuit. They never slept in a bed or a bunk, | 

but napped a bit, standing or sitting. 
| [301] I also saw two hermits serving the holy cloister. Their heads 
and bodies were covered with hair. Their fingers and knees, like 
those of camels, were calloused' from numerous ou and 
their eyes were reddened from tears. 

They were also other servants in the monastery, who, for their 
love of Christ, worked the mill; others baked bread, while others per- 
formed various other heavy duties. They worked and prayed con- 
 stantly. They were always in the church and did everything hidden 
from people. They wore rough hair shirts, which I saw once unex- 
pectedly. The monks and the abeghas also wore hair shirts with a 
rope for a belt and, like the ascetics above, wasted and mortified the 


! Text reads weakened, but should read hardened. 
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flesh with hunger and thirst. Their faces were withered and yellow 
and their bodies blackened. Only skin and bones remained from the _ 
ascetic life and the numerous all-night vigils. They had no pillows, — 
beds, or blankets. Bareheaded and barefoot, they slept but a little bit, 
putting their head on a wooden board or a stone. 

There were also those called chavush,' who collected offerings 
and who spent the night on their feet, for, as in Poland, the night 
there is five hours long. Others, for the love of Christ, went on a 
thirty-day [302] journey on foot to carry messages. 

There was a hermit, called Abdal,^ a very poor man, who never 
mounted a horse or a donkey, but always went on foot collecting of- 
ferings for Jerusalem from various cities. He lived in Aleppo and 
begged and asked for offerings for holy Jerusalem. Everyone loved 
and respected him. His clothes were disheveled. He walked bare- 
headed and barefoot. His fingers and knees, like those of a camel, 
were calloused. He prayed constantly, genuflected, and ate only dry 
food. He ate once every three days and then only vegetables. He did 
not have an overcoat or underwear, or anything else, except a wide 
cloak like the Muslim dervishes’ on a naked body. That is why they 
respected him a great deal and kissed his hand, for day and night he 
zealously labored for holy Jerusalem. He thus sent 3,000-4,000 kurus 
to Jerusalem. He supported and assisted the Patriarch. The people in 
that land are very kind and compassionate; they not only give their. 
treasures and property, but themselves. [303]They do not spare them- 
selves for the love of Jerusalem. Not only men, but also women and - 
. widows took off their earrings, bracelets, necklaces, golden rings, 

tore off silver buttons and gave them for the love of Christ. | 
There was a k‘ahana from [New] Julfa called Mkrtich‘,* who was 
. from a noble and wealthy family, who year round labored and 
brought 1,000 kuruş or more from Isfahan to Jerusalem. 


' The çavus in this case were probably beadles who guarded the offer- 
ing. 
? Daranaghts‘i mentions him as well, GD, 536-539. 
? Text reads dérvish, from the Persian darvis (dervish, indigent). ‘Abdal 
is also the Persian term for dervish. 
1 Daranaghts'i mentions him as well, GD, 602. A khach‘k‘ar dated 1601 
. in the church of Surb T‘oros also mentions him; see Aghawnuni, Haykakan 
hin vank'ere w egeghets'iner Surb Ergrin méch (Jerusalem, 1931), 302. 
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In the [church of] the Holy Savior there were also women and 
widows. But in the [church of the] Archangel the monks and old 
women prayed day and night, starving through selfless devotion. Eat- 
ing only dry food, they labored and worked hard: some gathered 
wood; others gathered grain! and gave their earnings to the monaster- 
ies. Half of them gathered olives and cured them, for all the hills and 
plains around Jerusalem are covered with olive trees. When pilgrims 
arrived, they sold the olives to them and gave the money to the mon- 
asteries. Others. wove, gathered [palm?] leaves, mowed, or per- 
formed other labors without being concerned at all about their pay ` 
[304] but worrying only about their soul and holy Jerusalem.  . 

There was also an old woman, called Ughida, who from zeal and 
numerous genuflections had become hunchbacked. They said that it 
has been forty years since she brought a great deal of money, gave it 
to the monastery, and from her youth has lived here, has worked, and 
has continued to give all her income for prayers and the church. The 
Patriarch said, “When I send her food from the monastery, she does 
not eat it but says, ‘I should give to the monastery and not take from 
it." They said that she. was a virgin and strictly observed religious 
regulations. She eats only once a week and even then in moderation. 

All the abeghas and hermits also get up at midnight, read the 
eight canons of the Psalter, then strike the riveting hammer, read 
eight canons once more in the church and stand until the end. They 
obey the elder and live in love and harmony with each other. They 
have a custom that each one of them, following the teachings of the 
holy Patriarch, Nersés,’ has to serve mass in one of the holy sites: on 
Sunday in the church of the Holy Sepulcher; on Monday in the 
[church of] Surb Hreshtakapet; on Tuesday in [the church of] Surb 
P‘rkich‘; on Wednesday, at the tomb of the Holy Mother of God; on 
Thursday in [the church of the] Holy Apostles; on Friday, on Gol- 
gotha, in the Chapel of St. John, [305] which is in front of the doors 
of the Holy Sepulcher where there is a post to which they tied Christ; 
on Saturday, where they covered Christ with a shroud. Thus, stead- 
fast, every day there is a liturgy in every site. Let this serve as a pro- 
tection for all Christians and especially for the Armenian people. 

Hidden from the public and known only to God, they [the monks] 
performed many other good deeds, about which only the father- 
confessor knows. There was a woman, who vowed never to leave the 


! Text reads bashakh, from the Turkish başak (ear of corn/grain). 
* [t refers to Kat‘oghikos Nersés Shonrhali. 
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monastery or to swear. Another vowed not to speak to unbelievers 
and never to eat fruit. We saw many other inhabitants and heard the 
holy servants of God—men and women, who day and night did not 
come out of the church and did not cease to pray, constantly blessing 
the Lord, asking for peace in the world and the forgiveness. of sins of 
the Armenians. 

Just as Egypt is full of hermits and zealots, so is holy Jerusalem 
[full of] holy and virtuous people. That which we had read about se- ` 
cluded ascetics, here in this winter season we saw with our own eyes 
in holy Jerusalem. And, who, if not the spiritual head [is responsible 
for this?], for a good shepherd has good sheep. Everyone follows the 
head ascetic, One can judge the soldiers by the lords and princes; are 
they good or bad, [306] for as good fruit comes from good trees, thus 
from a benevolent leader is the reason for good deeds—a good var- 
dapet creates a good student. Blessed are these times and a thousand 
times blessings to the Patriarch and his hermits, whom we saw. May 
their prayers make the Lord have mercy on us! May their blessings 
be with us! Glory to the Lord, the giver of strength! Amen. 
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13 
. The Journey from Jerusalem to Aleppo’ 


The leader and person in charge of the pilgrims was Kat'oghikos 
Hovhannés. He had two young abeghas with him. They were both 
innocent’ and bashful: one had a sweet voice and was a master reader 
of canons; the other spoke eloquently and was a superb copyist. They 
both wore black hair-shirts and cowls covered their faces. We were 
600 persons, men and women. | 


The Half and Half [Christians] 


Among us were also Muslims, whom they call "half and half." They 
too, with great faith, had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They 
spoke Armenian and did not know Turkish. They came from the land 
of Hromkla [Cilicia]. Just like the Copts, they first circumcise the 
boys and then baptize them. They go to church but also to [307] the 
mosque. At their wake, they first call a K'ahana to conclude the ser- 
vice and then the imam comes and accompanies the body for burial. 
They do this from fear [of Muslims]; however, they love the faith of 
the Illuminator’ more than that of Muhammad. 
With us were two translators on horseback and four armed 
guides, that is, ki/avuz, who rode in front and in the back. The same 
Abdal, as well as servants from two other monasteries, accompanied 
us. They [Abdal and the servants] went the entire route to Aleppo on 
foot, walking barefoot on the stony, dusty, and thorn-covered road. 


Rest Stations on the Road 


We reached T‘urabék, where we paid one gold piece each [in tolls]. © 
From there we came to the Luben Inn, where we paid two paras each 

[for the night]. We also drank [pure] rain water there. There, they 
collected half a kuruş in road tolls from each person. Half a day's 


! PL reads “Syria: From Jerusalem to Aleppo.” 
? Text reads “virgins.” 
? Refers to Vardapet Israyël of Amid and Jeshi Ghazar, iuo as "the 
. Scribe." See N. Akinean, “Hay geank‘é halebi méj,” HA (3-6, 1933), 313- 
314, 316. | 
* This and the next sub-heading do not appear in PL. 
* Refers to Gregory the Illuminator; hence Christianity. 
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. journey from Lubén was Lakisa, that is, the city of Nablus (Nabu- 
. lus). This. city was built by the Christians; it has numerous 
_ churches; they seem to be all Frankish (Catholic), for they are all 
cloisters.? They told us that John the Baptist was beheaded here. 

From there, through many mountains and forests, we reached the 
holy Mt. Tap'ór (Tabor).* Opposite it, we saw the beautiful and at- 
tractive (Mt.) Hermon. It (Tabor) was flat and covered with flowers. 
The scent of the flowers delights everyone. There was a village at the — 
foot of the mountain. [308]They said that above it stood a large 
dome-shaped church of the Twelve Nations;’ [they added] however, 
that it was in ruins and empty." We could not climb up, for the cara- 
van soon continued [on its route]. 

- We arrived at the kasaba of Jinti,’ which is the abode of demons. 

` They told us that these were the seven demons that were driven out 
of Mary Magdalene.” The town of Nayin (Nain), where the Lord 
raised the only son of a widow back to life,” is at the foot of a moun- 


! [t is next to the ancient town of Shechem, 31.5 miles north of Jerusa- - 
lem. 

? The town was actually destroyed in Biblical times and rebuilt by the 
Romans and named after Flavia Neapolis, after Emperor Vespasian. The 
town had a large population of Samaritans. Justinian drove them out and 
churches were built there. | 

> Text reads K'lasht'ór, from the Polish klasztor, German Kloster. 

* It is now called Jabal al-Tür, a detached hill of limestone, rising 1,843 
feet above sea level, in the northeastern part of the plain of Jezreel. It is 5.5 
miles southeast of Nazareth. . 

* Also known as Jabal al-Sheikh, it is 9,166 feet above sea level and 
constitutes the south end of the Anti-Lebanon mountain chain. From its 
summit, one can see the plains of Damascus, Tyre, Galilee, and the Sea of 
Galilee. | 

* Refers to the village of Nain, where Jesus restored the sight of a blind 
man. See also, DV, 363. 

7 The top of the mountain is flat and elliptical. During the second cen- 
tury it was said that Mt. Tabor was the scene of the Transfiguration and re- 
ligious structures were built there from time to time. 

See also DV, 369. 

? From the Arabic jinn (demon). 

© Luke 8.2; Mark 16.9. 

"! Thevenot calls it Naim, see his account of the area, DT, I, 212. 

© Luke 7.12-15. 
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tain.! Whatever holy site we came to, the impious Arabs cursed us, 
saying, “You do not deserve to walk through those holy places.” We 
were saved only by paying the kgfar; otherwise they would have 
killed us. From there we came to Ayin-T‘ujar [‘Ain al-Tujjar]? To 
the left of it, at a distance of half a day's journey, is the city of Naz- 
areth,’ visited by some of our companions who were on horseback. 
They told us that there were magnificent and amazing Roman 
(Catholic) monasteries around that city.” We paid twelve paras each 
[to stay in‘Ain al-Tujjär]. From T‘ujar, after one day, we reached 
the village of Lubia. There were deep wells next to all these stations; 
people came there from surrounding villages and faraway places 
with pails loaded on the sides of animals’ to fetch water. Large num- 
bers of camels and cattle also gathered around the wells. A great 
commotion rose because of the water; whoever was stronger hoisted 
the water and gave it to his animals. Since many could not find a 
place by the well, fights broke out for the water. Thus, the custom [of 
driving away], which existed in ancient times," continues to this day. 
These are the same wells from which Jacob, [309], Abraham, and 
Isaac took water and helped Rachel? Near Nabulus we also saw the 
well where Christ asked for water from the Samaritan woman. !° On 
that road we also passed the hill, on top of which were houses and à 
palace. In front of the palace stood the [original] decorated gates 
with only their marble columns intact.' They said it was Herod's 


' The town is still called Na’in and is at northwest foot of Jabal al-Duhy 
or Little Hermon. | 

? Thevenot mentions the payment of the “Caffare” here, DT, I, 216. 

? From the Arabic ‘ain al- Tujjár (Spring of Merchants). It was a fort on 
the main road to Damascus. It was located on a hill and had a large caravan- 
sary. The fort was guarded by Janissaries under the command of a subagi. 
There were many wells around the fort; see DV, 366-367. 

* The town of Nazareth is 88 miles north of Jerusalem. For more details 
see DT, I, 212. i 

> See also, DV, 367. 

é Thevenot paid a piaster, half of which went to the pasha (subasi) of the 
fort, DT, 1214. 

? Text reads bakhré, from the Persian bahreh (load carried on one side 
of a beast of burden). 

* It refers to Exodus 2.15-19. 

? Genesis 29. 

'° John 4.7-9. 

!! See also, DV, 370. 
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palace. Going further, after passing one station, we came to a beauti- 
ful flat plain. They said that it was here that Christ fed 5,000 people 
with five loaves of bread and two fish.’ Passing through this place, 
we dropped our bags, fell to the ground and asked God that we too 
be favored by such blessed abundance.” 

From this place we could see the Sea of Tiber (Tiberias)) We 
came down the mountain and swam in the sea. On the shore of this 
sea there were houses which lay in ruins. They said that they be- 
longed to the apostle Peter." A bit further was the village of the sons 
of Zebedee, John and James.) On the other shore of the sea there 
were Mt. Tiwros (Tyre) and Sidon, from where the herd of swine ran 
and jumped into the sea.° We drank the superb water and washed our 
hands and faces. We set up camp there. From there we reached the 
well where Joseph was thrown in by his brothers, from which he was 
then brought out and sold to the Egyptians.’ On the well there were 
four columns which supported a vault." [310] There was a mosque and 
a stone wall nearby. There was also a magnificent pasture with 
[grass] as tall as a man. The well, however, was dry.’ 

From there, after one day, we reached the bridge of Jacob, the 
place where he wrestled with God.'? There was a large and magnifi- 
cent monastery in that place, although it lies in ruins at present. 
Crossing to the other bank, we stopped at a ravine. The river which 
we had crossed was the Jordan. Here, too, they took nine paras from 
each of us.'’ From there we encountered the heat; since the heat was 
very strong, we traveled by night. In addition we feared the Arabs; 
although there were many of us, we were still afraid. For, as I men- 
tioned above, they are an insidious and depraved people. Each day 
we saw the remains of their camps, for they moved from pasture to 
pasture with their camels, like the Turkmen in Turkey. Once we en- 


' Matthew 14.15-21. 

? For another description, see DT, I, 213. 

? [t refers to the Sea of Galilee. The ruins of the city of Tiberius are lo- ` 
cated by its shore; John 6.1, 23; 21.1. 

^ Matthew 4.18. 

? Matthew 4.21. 

? Matthew 8.32. 

7 Genesis 37.23-28. 

* Text reads kémér, from the Persian kemer (arch, vault). 

? More details can be found in DT, I, 214. 

! Genesis, 32.24-30. 

'' Thevenot also paid a road toll here, DT, I, 216. 
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countered an immense number of camels, more than a thousand, as 
well as a great number of Arabs. Behind them walked a large camel 
with a litter in which sat an Arab, with something that resembled a 
crown on his head, together with his wife. They said that he was a 
King. Around him rode Arabs on horseback dressed only in shirts ` 
and with bare feet in the stirrups.' Incidentally, their horses are mag- 
nificent and rare. They are from thoroughbred stock,” with swift, 
graceful and beautiful long legs, and lean? bodies. A horse sells here 
for one or two thousand kurus. There are no horses in the world like 
these. No matter what kind of a mountain, [311] stony or steep, they 
can climb it. In places with no water, they can go without it for three 
days and remain calm. They are so swift and impetuous, that they 
dash like an arrow and fly like a bird. They can gallop for three days 
without getting tired. Every shabby and insignificant Arab, not worth 
a penny, rides a horse worth 1,000 gold pieces, his shirt open, with- 
out a saddle, a bridle worth one dram, and with wooden stirrups. 
They have no other weapons, except a spear.” They can hit a man at a 
distance of the flight of an arrow. It [the spear] is made of a hard, 
~ wood-like reed. Just as they refer to [praise the skill of] the muskets 
of the Poles, the bows of the Tatars, the rods of the Kurds,” they do 
the same about the spears? of the Arabs. Seeing the King, we re- 
mained standing until his entourage passed. They did not harm us, 
however, for these were not rebellious,’ but docile [Arabs] who 
only roam about with their tents like Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and oth- 
ers. 
One station before Damascus, we saw a hill. The holy patriarch 
went there and we all followed. There he sang a sharakan and we 


! Text reads izéngi, from the Turkish dizengi (stirrup). 

? Text reads jéns, from the Arabic jins (stock). 

> Text reads nazuk', from the Persian ndzuk (lean, slender, thin). 

* Text reads mézrakh, from the Turkish mızrak (spear, lance). 

-3 Text reads job, from the Turkish cob (rod, club, stick to direct a flock 
of sheep). 

5 Text reads jida, from the Turkish cida (spear, lance). 

! Text reads Asé, from the Arabic ‘dsi (rebellious). 

* Text reads 7'abi, from the Arabic tabi‘ (dependent, tame, or docile). 
Siméon’s use of capital letters for both groups has confused some readers to 
assume that these were tribal names. Although Asi (Orontes) River in 
northern Syria may refer to the Arabs from that region, the coupling with. 
t'abi precludes that, for a T'abi tribe has not been mentioned anywhere. 
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prayed. They said that Vahan of Goght'n! died a martyr's death at 
that place.” Approaching Damascus, we saw streams full of water, 
. many vineyards, fertile orchards and flower gardens. The beautiful 

and delightful gardens stretched out for half a day's journey [prior to 
our arrival]. 


[312] Damascus‘ 


Entering Sham, that is, Damascus, we saw a well-built and wealthy 
city, which was larger than Istanbul, full of fruit and other produce. 
There were large mosques and tall minarets,” luxurious baths, multi- 
storied inns, and vaulted coffeehouses constructed of pure marble, 
which cannot be found anywhere else. On every street, as in Bursa, 
there is plenty of water. Prices are low and there is an abundance of 
all sorts of products. One day we went to the Yashil (Old) Mosque, 
which was tall, wide, and very beautiful. They said that it was a 
church before, but the unbelievers had seized it and it is now a 
mosque.’ On its right side there is a large fountain, where, they say, 
Ananias baptized the apostle Paul [Saul].* They do not allow Chris- 
. tians to enter this mosque. From there we went to the covered bazaar, 
which resembled the bazaar of ‘Ali Pasha in Edirne, but this building 
was more beautiful and matchless. It was made of stone and had 
many arches, was larger and amazing.’ There, we saw various fine 


' Vahan was the son of a prince of Goght'n. During the 8" century he 
was tortured to death because of his Christian faith. His life is included in 
the Armenian martyrologium. For more details, sce A. Madoyan & V. Ner- 
sisyan, Oskep'otrik: nmushner hay hin ev mijnadaryan ardzakits' (Erevan, 
1977), 254-268. 
| " For details, see M. Chaine cans, Hayots' Patmut'iwn (Venice, 

1785), II, 382. 

? Della Valle comments on the gardens; see DV, 3al 

* PL reads “Sam.” . 

? Chevalier d'Arvieux describes the great fruit orchards, CA, II, 445. 

„ Text reads minarat, from the Arabic mandrat (minaret). 

’ Refers to the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist built by the pipers 
Heraclius over the site of the Temple of Jupiter. The Umayyad ruler al- 
Walid I (705-715) turned it into a mosque in the 8" century and it is known 
today as the Umayyad Mosque or the Great Mosque, famed for its marvel- 
ous mosaics. For more details, see CA, II, 452-453. 

* Should read Saul; see Acts 9.10-17. 

? According to Thevenot it had three gates, DT, I, 217. 
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dyed coton Bros, taffeta, striped silk, satin, atlas, sashes worn up 
front,’ veils,’ kerchiefs, and other rare items that only merchants can 
name or put a value on. A great deal of silk is exported from here‘ 
The city had cypress trees, palm trees, rich stores, and many trading 
stalls. They said that thirty streams flow into the city and disappear; 
[313] for the mill [located] below [the city] reverts the water [to the 
city] and no one knows where it goes. Just like the Tigris River goes 
under the sand when it reaches Karin and cannot be seen anymore, so 
are these waters. Another large river’ flows through the city. This 
city is so attractive that one would never wish to leave such beauty. 
There, we saw white raisins, the size of dates, green [grapes], and 
bread as white as snow. They bake a long tasty pita and, when you 
break it, it stretches like sinews. The Arabs put it on their shoulders 
and carry it that way.‘ There are also white pastilles, superb quinces, 
and many other kinds of produce, wine, and so forth. 

The Muslims have a correct saying, “Evél Sham, Akhér Sham.” 
The Muslims of this city are very timid, philanthropic; God fearing 
and they love Christians, and never call them gavur or dinsiz rather, 
esakuli? or haji. If a policeman or tax-collector oppresses any Chris- 
tian, they all jump in and free him [the Christian]. They do not let 
any Christian be subjected to free labor" or any other injustice. I 
have not seen such nice and good people anywhere else. They are 
worthy to be called Christians.’ 

. Some five or six Armenian families lived there: They suid that be- 
fore there were 500 families. The church [wardens] and the k‘ahanas 
quarreled. The k‘ahanas, the wardens, and the people caused such 
chaos [314] and such terrible irregularities that they ended up hand- 


! Text reads mukhadam, from the Arabic mugaddam (in front). 

? Text reads K'fr, from the Arabic kafr (covering, enveloping, or hiding). 

3 Text reads vala, from the Turkish vala (handkerchief); in this case it 
may refer to aprons. | 

^ Chevalier d’Avrieux has a detailed description of the bazaar and the 
various goods, especially the various fabrics; see CA II, 448, 452-453, 463. 

* It refers to the Barada River. 

5 This form of bread resembles the taftun of Persia. 

’ That is, “Everything begins and ends in Damascus.” 

* From the Turkish dinsiz (irreligious, atheist). - 

? From the Arabic ‘/sd -quli (slave of Christ). 

' Text reads sukhra from the Arabic sukra (whatever is done gratis, ei- 
ther from courtesy or compulsion), 

!! See also CA, IL, 465. 
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ing the church over to the unbelievers.' They paid fines, were pun- 

ished, and now serve the unbelievers. Thus, because of their unwar- 

ranted behavior, they were scattered and disappeared, as David said, 

like a dream.” Woe to me that Armenians everywhere are in enmity 
. and quarrel with each other and are justly called hayk' that is, not 

unanimous. 

The city had 40,000 Greek households. "Tt also is the residence of 
the Greek archbishop. They said that the bishop of Damascus 
anoints the Ethiopian [clergy] as well. We stayed there for three days 
and saw many things, handmade articles, fine cotton fabrics, and 
other wonders, as well as many buildings, which I cannot describe 

separately. We each paid two kurus [in road tolls]. 
From there, we went to a village and saw a Syrian monastery on a 
high mountain. The monastery was surrounded by a tall stone wall. 
Inside there were forty-six marble columns and forty father superi- 
ors. We paid three paras each there [in the village]. From there, we 
went to another village, which they call Abrud in Greek. They were 
two magnificent churches there: one inside the village, the other out- 
- side. They had taken the beautiful columns from it [the church on the 
. outside] and had placed them in the inn. Only the altar and the upper 
vault had remained. 

From there we came to Maylun.Ó We saw two high mountains 
with rocky caves there. They stand so close to one another that they 
appear as one; however, [315] they are not united, for there is a very 
narrow road between them, which one can pass with great difficulty 
on horseback. The stones on these mountains look like dough. These 
mountains are so high that, if you look up, your hat will fall off. 
From there we arrived in another kasaba, called Kharalar (Karalar);’ 


' The sole Armenian church mentioned in this period is the church of 
Surb Sargis, which was restored by the patriarchate of Jerusalem in 1617. 
See A. Sanjian, The Armenian Communities in Syria under Ottoman Do- 
minion (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), 58. 

* Psalm 73.20. 

? Siméon plays on the Armenian term hayk (Armenians), by using the 
colloquial hay, hay-vay, which has various meanings, including threatening, 
arrogance, conceited, and unlucky. — 

^ See also, CA, H, 461. 
> See also, ibid., 462. 
` PL has inserted the subheading * ‘Humus, Hama” here. 
7 See also DV, 178. 
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there we paid ten paras each.' From there we went to the city of 
Hamus (Hims)? which was built by Christians. There we saw an im- 
pregnable fortress on a high mountain. It resembled the fortress of 
Aleppo; around it was a stone ditch, constructed from cut stones; the 
walls were also built from cut stone.’ 

| From there, after a day and a half, we reached Hama (Hamat).’ 
The houses here resembled those in Hims and the route stretched 
through olive and fig trees. In Hamat we saw a large palm tree 
[trunk] which was thirty Aleppo kanguns.’ It served as a water- 
wheel, sending water to the town. It was situated on a tall mountain. 
There were ancient stone churches and huge grottos, all in ruins and 
empty, for there were no Christians there. They exported silk and 
rare items from different lands: crepe made of raw silk^ with silver 
embroidery, golden embroidered handkerchiefs,’ head-kerchiefs," 
sashes, and multi-striped silk fabrics, like those in Damascus.’ 

At sunrise when the main part of the caravan began to stir, the 
Arabs cut off its rear. They wounded some and robbed others; they 
took one’s donkey and the saddlebag" of another. Screams and wails 
rose up and notified [316] those who rode up front. The horsemen 
then turned back with drawn sabers and swords; for we had Janissa- 
ries and sipahis with us. They began to shoot at the Arabs and they 
ran away; however, they caused great damage to the caravan. 


! PL has a separate section: “Humus, Hama”. 

* It refers to the Latin Emesa, French Homs, and Turkish Humus, a city 
on the eastern bank of the Orontes River. It was a five-day journey from 
Damascus by horseback. 

* See also DV, 179. | 

^ The town is about 40 miles north of Hims. It was, at the time, within 
the administration of the province of Tripoli. 

$ There were 32 water-wheels or ná'üra on the Orontes River in Hamat, 
the largest measured 22 meters (about 30 kanguns), which raised the water 
to aqueducts; EI (New Edition), III, 120. 

é Text reads bur nu, from the Turkish biiriinciik (crepe made of raw 
silk). 

7 Text reads télli makhrama, from the Turkish telli makrama (handker- 
chiefs with golden thread). — 

* Text reads yaghlkh, from the Turkish yağlık (napkin, head-kerchief). 

? For the description of the silken goods, see DV, 179-180; CA, II, 443. 

10 Text reads hégbé, from the Turkish heybe (saddlebag). 
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From there we went to Cap'arnayum (Capernaum), that is, Séfat' 
(Safed).' The fortress and city were visible from afar, for it was lo- 
cated on a high mountain. According to the saying of the Lord, “And 

you, Capernaum, will you be exalted to heaven? No you will be 
brought down to Hades.” They said that only Jews! lived there and 
that the land belonged to Man-oghli,’ just as the inhabitants of the 
town of Sayida, that is Bet‘sayida (Bethsaida) and K‘orazin are 
Samaritans. Being half faithful, they love Christians, eat pork, but 
circumcise [the boys]. They have no churches or mosques; neither 
. priests, nor rabbis, nor imams. They honor Christ but do not call him 
God. They are closer to the Jews and to the old [pre-Christian] laws. 
The land is very rocky and mountainous. They produce’ a great deal 
of silk here. | 

In that year, the Sultan attacked Ma'n-oghli. Large numbers of 
troops came, together with soldiers from Egypt and Syria. Mean- 
while, Ma'n gathered an army, went against them, conquered them, 

killed many, and forced others to flee. An army was sent a second 
time, but Ma'n again slaughtered them by the sword, took much 
booty, became stronger, reached Damascus, but could not take the 
city. After that, he did not leave any building standing in the envi- 
rons [of Damascus]. [317] He turned everything to a desert, empty 
and desolate. They said that, because of this, silk had become rare, 
for there were no mulberry trees left or [silk] worms’—Ma‘n-oghli 
had destroyed them all. In the third year, he [Ma'n] went to the pope, 
was baptized, and became a Christian. The pope assisted him and 
gave him five galleons with troops. He destroyed many islands and 
cities on the way. He conquered Aya P'ayas (Ayas?), Trabulus 
(Tripoli), and other coastal places and docks. After that he returned 


! Siméon confuses Safed with Capernaum, which is by the Sea of Gali- 
lee. Safed, located north of the Sea of Galilee, was the capital of Palestine, 
but in the 17" century it had became a small town mainly populated by 
Jews. See Chevalier d'Arvieux's account of Safed, CA, II, 318-323. 

? Luke 10.15; Matthew 11.23. 

? Text reads jhud, from the Persian juhiid (Jew). 

* Refers to the Ma'n Druze dynasty of Lebanon; see below. 

> [t is mentioned in John 1.44. 

? Text reads /tasél, from the Arabic häsil (produce, harvest). 

? Text reads bajik, from the Turkish böcek (worm). 
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to Rome and died there.’ After him his son demonstrated his manli- 
ness and left a good name.” 

. Let us return to our narrative. In Hamat we gave one quarter 
kurus each. From there we went to an inn where they took five paras 
from each one of us. From there we went to the T'uma Inn? and 
stayed the night there, for it Was a large and beautiful inn made. of 
stone. A large river flowed by it.” 


Aleppo 


From there, after one day, we reached the famed and glorious capital 
city of Aleppo.’ The holy patriarch took us with him to [318] the pal- 
ace and we stayed at the residence of the bishop. Next to the palace, 
in one courtyard, stood four churches next to each other. One was a 
Maronite, the other Greek, and two Armenian: one of them was the 
Church of Surb Astuatsatsin, the other the Church of the Surb 
K'arasunk'. In that year,^ they were renovated and enlarged; domes | 
and arches were added, making them very beautiful and delightful. 
The builder was Khoja Sanos, the brother of Khoja Petik.’ This Petik 


! Siméon refers to Fakhr al-Din II, emir of Lebanon (1590-1635) who 
went against the Ottoman Sultan. He tried to cut his ties to the Porte and 
create a Greater Lebanon. By 1610 he had taken over Beirut, Sidon and Mt. 
Carmel. In 1613 the Sultan sent an army against him. Fakhr al-Din went to 
Italy, returned in 1618, and recovered his lost territories. In 1624 the Porte 
acknowledged him as the lord of the lands from Aleppo to Egypt. His nego- 
tiations with the Europeans and his sympathy for Christianity made him 
suspect in the eyes of the Ottomans. He and his three sons were banished to 
Constantinople and beheaded on April 13, 1635. For more details, see San- 
jian, 59-60. 

* For more details, see GD, 566-567. 

3 The inn is called Touman by Thevenot, DT, I, 224. 

«See also DV, 181. 

5 Aleppo was a main international trade center. Imported goods from : 
Europe and raw materials from Asia passed through there. Armenian mer- 
chants played a major role in this trade; for more details, see Sanjian, 46-53. 

* According to Akinean, Siméon reached Aleppo on May 15, 1617, | 
318n. See map 6 for Siméon’s route from Cairo to Aleppo. | 

7 Akinean discusses Aleppo and the Armenian churches in detail. See 
his article “Hay gianké halebi méch," HA (3-6, 1933), 305-333. According 
to Akinean, Vardan Lehats'i, in a colophon written in 1624 in a Gospel, re- 
fers to the above renovations done in 1616 by Khoja Sanos Chelebi and his 
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" was a known and famous man, for he traveled like a pasha, accom- 
panied by thirty or forty special guards, as well as Janissaries and si- : 
pahis. They said that he had [purchased] twenty-four offices, 
[among them] chief of customs, head of the bazaar, and superinten- 
dent of all the inns, baths, and other things.’ 

Aleppo is a large trading center and a capital city. There are mer- 
chants from India and traders from all lands. You can find whatever 
kind of silk you desire there. Four ambassadors reside there. In our 
church of Surb Astuatsatsin [319], the Franks have three altars, where 
every Saturday and Sunday they serve Mass. If our priests are serv- 
ing Mass during that time, they [the Franks] go to [the church of] 
Surb K'arasunk'. The Maronites show great respect and love to our 
patriarch. When he exits the church, they come and kiss his right 
hand and ask for absolution. If the service is not concluded, they wait . 
until it is finished and then they come out with their cross-banner; 
the Greeks do not do this. There are also many noted men belonging 
to the Syrian Church there. They have stone churches in other 
places.” 

Next to the bishop’s residence there were cells for Armenian 
[priests] made of stone. The kat'oghikos' residence had lower, mid- 
dle, and upper floors, each made of stone. Hovhannes, the 
Kat'oghikos of Sis, has permanent residence here and the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem also stays here [when] in Aleppo.* There was also a cer- 


brother Khoja Petros (Petik), ibid., 321-322n. The brothers were both from 
Old Julfa. 

! Text reads ghalam amal, from the Arabic qalam (office) and mal 
(property, income); in this case, income-producing offices purchased from 
the government. 

? For more details, see GD, 580; Hakob Erzrumets‘i, Zhamanaka- 

grut'iwn (Vagharshapat, 1903), 32-34. 
, ? Tavernier lists the Greek population as 15,000 to 16,000, having a 
- bishop and the church of St. George; the Armenians 12,000 and the church 
of the Surb Astuatsatsin; the Syrians as 10,000, a bishop, and the church of 
St. Mary; the Maronites as 12,000; also Capuchins, Carmelites and others 
for a total of 250,000 inhabitants, JT, 124-125. 

* The text is a bit confusing here. SZ has translated it as, "Kat'oghikos 
Hovhannés, who was the Patriarch of Jerusalem as well as the Kat'oghikos 
at Sis, resided permanently in Aleppo." The two posts were totally different 
and could not have been shared by one man at the same time. Because of 
the wealth and power of the Armenians of Aleppo at the time, the 
Kat'oghikos of Sis probably stayed in Aleppo, rather than Sis, which 
Siméon describes as dry, rocky, and full of fleas and mosquitoes (p. 272). 
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tain Vardapet Hohanés of Urfa and Archbishop ter Khach‘atur, as 
well as a priest who sang well. They were hospitable, gentle, and 
eloquent. In addition to them, there were three bishops, five abeghas, 
and five erets'. There were 300 Armenian households, and just like . 
the [Armenians of] [New] Julfa and Amid they were so knowledge- 
able, wealthy, handsome, distinguished, and great merchants that one 
was embarrassed to glance at them. There was a Khoja Ghandil and 
his associates" who possessed forty to fifty thousand [320] bales [of 
silk]. They own expensive houses made of cut stone, tall and large, 
resembling those in Amid and costing ten to fifteen thousand kurus. 
These are all decent people, great merchants, who travel to India, 
Baghdad, and Isfahan, They eat superb food. They have a type of 
food called mékhla,’ which resembles a pie. They put forty to fifty 
eggs and various vegetables in it, but most of all capers,’ that is,... It 
. is without meat and they send it to the bakers to cook. It has an 
amazing taste. Their clothes are from wool, satin, atlas; they have 
sixty, seventy, one hundred felt cloaks. By the way, they do not 
know Armenian or Turkish, but speak only Arabic. Not only the 
laymen, but even the k‘ahanas read the Arabic script well.” They 
translate all documents into Arabic. They are just like the Armenians 
of Istanbul and Poland, who also do not know [Armenian]. 

The city is surrounded by walls, towers, and fortifications. It has 
ten gates. There are cannons on each tower. In addition to these forti- 
fications, the city has very strong defenses in the form of a city wall 
made of cut stone, high and pointed, resembling the fortress of Hims. 
However, this one is even higher and larger. It is located on an eleva- 
tion and is surrounded by a moat. Many cannons look out from the 
embrasures. The large and deep moat is filled with [321] water.‘ You 
can see different animals, whatever you desire [in the moat]. On the 


As noted, the Aleppo community collected funds and paid the debts of the 
Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem (pp..237-238). 

! Text reads hampa, from the Persian hampd (companion). 

-° Tt is a type of an omelet-soufflé that resembles the Persian kiki. 

> Text reads k‘apar, from the Persian kibar (capers). 

* It is left blank in text; should probably read “fruit from caper 
branches." 

$ This is rare indeed, since few Armenian clerics were familiar with the 
Arabic script. 

$ Tavernier has left an account of the janissaries, musketeers, and other 
troops in the city, JT, 123-127. 
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other side of the moat lies Nasimi,' on whose grave two thin and tall 
trees have grown. 

There are 365° inns [in Aleppo], one better than the other; innu- 
merable stores, shops, covered markets and other structures. You can 
find whatever you desire there, for this is a large capital city. There 
are also Frankish inns, where the envoys reside. You can find good 
woolen cloth, woolen cloaks, atlas, golden brocades, and Frankish 
fine dyed cotton cloth.’ There are also superb baths in Aleppo and an 
abundance of healthy water. We stayed there for one month, since 
the holy patriarch showed great love to us.” 

When we neared Aleppo and were half a day's distance [from it], 
Armenians came out to greet us, men and women, old and young, 
youths and maidens, as well as Syrians, Copts, Maronites, and Turks, 
. for it 1s customary that when pilgrims arrive from Jerusalem every- 
one has to go out and greet them. Since the holy patriarch was with 
us, together with the city elders, they accorded us great honor, so that 
the city was buzzing. Khoja Petik arrived with his two brothers. He 
was atop a white Arabian horse with a golden saddle? and a harness 
and belt-clasp’ covered with expensive jewels and pearls. They glit- 
tered with gold, gemstones, and expensive cloth. [322] Many slaves 
and servants, sipahis and Janissaries accompanied him as they would 
a pasha. Approaching [us], he descended from his horse, fell at the 
feet of the kat'oghikos and greeted him. Then he [the kat'oghikos] 





! The poet Nasimi (Nesimi) was born in 1369. He was a member of the 
esoteric Auriifi sect. This sect used the occult properties of the letters of the 
alphabet and of the divine and angelic names that they formed. Ibn Khaldun 
called it simiyd’ (letter magic), The Muqaddimah, III (Princeton, 1967), 
171-182, Nasimi was a native of Baghdad and his Diwän includes a Turkish 
and Persian section. Both were printed in a thin volume in Constantinople in 
1881. Gibb calls him “the first true poet of the Western Turks." He was 
skinned alive and killed in Aleppo in 1417. For more details, see E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, II (Cambridge, 1969), 369. 

? PL has “355.” 

? Tavernier lists 40 inns and 50 baths; see JT, 124. 

* Tavernier describes the various traders, Ibid., 125. 

* The best European source on Aleppo is J. Sauvaget, Alep: essai sur le 
dévelopment d'une grande ville syrienne des origins au milieu du XIX 
siécle (Paris, 1941). 

* Text reads ayar, from the Turkish eyer (saddle). 

7 Text reads ch‘ap'raz, from the Turkish çapraz (metal clasp to a girdle 
or belt). 
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sat [at the dining table] with the bishops, vardapets, k'ahanas, and a 
large throng of people, who were overjoyed to see him and who 
kissed his right hand. From there he [the kat'oghikos] returned to the 
pilgrims, to his companions, and to his beloved friends with rakhi, 
wine, food, and other eatables. His arrival filled the pilgrims with 
joy; they kissed each other, sat at the table and feasted. There was no 
- one who did not have a friend or a loved one, except me. For, I had 
no loved ones, no acquaintances, or relatives. I did not know anyone 
and no one knew me. I remained alone in a corner, not needed by 
anyone. I was mortally sad. My soul was troubled. I shed tears and 
wrote the following lament: | 


[323] traveled around the world 
but did not find a true friend, 
Realizing this predicament | 
I turned my palm into a friend. 
I, the banished and tearful 
came to this foreign land, 
I have no father or brother 
neither have I a friend. 
If I had a friend 
to share my pain! now? 
Then his presence 
would calm my heart. 
Did my mother, who gave me life 
curse me to exile? 

“You shall be banished to a foreign land 
without a father, mother or brother. 
Seeing someone with a brother and sister 

you shall turn and shed tears, 
You will sigh from the depth of your soul . 
and exclaim, ‘Woe is me.’ 
{324]A stone shall be your pillow 
you shall sleep on the ground, 
You shall raise your head from sleep 
you shall rely only on God.” 


! Text reads dard, from the Persian dard (pain) ` 
? Text reads alan, from the Persian aldn (now, at present). 
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. Pity me, Oh Lord 
have mercy on me, the beggar, 
‘Be my savior 
in the misfortunes that may befall me.' . 


After dinner, they took the holy patriarch, Bishop Ghukas, and 
the others to the city. A large crowd stood on both sides of the road, 
like a wall; Christians and non-Christians. Women, following the 
Arab custom, made noise by covering their lips and striking their 
chests. Women behaved in such a manner in church during holidays 


— [as well]. They accompanied everyone with great honor into the pal- 


ace. I, with a sad face and full of woe, followed them alone from 
. afar, wiping my eyes and thanking God. That day, Khoja Petik set a 
great feast and everyone had a good time until evening. 
There was a large tower in Aleppo. It is at present a mosque, but 
they say that it used to be a bell-tower.' 


' The above poem is absent from PL. The lament closely resembles the 
one written by the monk Sargis, who traveled to Italy, Spain, France, and 
England in the years 1587-1592. See"Sargis Abeghats'i Ughegrut yuné," 
Patma-banasirakan handes (3, 1970), 125-148. The lament is on p. 145. 
Such laments were common and follow the style of other Armenian laments 
of the medieval period. See Nahapet Kuch'ak, Hayreni kargaw (Erevan, 
1957). 

? For more details on the various buildings, see JT, 123-124. 
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14 
Marash-Kayseri-An gora-Istanbul-Lvov' 


The above-mentioned Abdul purchased five horses and gave us each 
100 kuruş for expenses. He appointed two laborers, called Petros and - 
Akhijan, as our [325] escorts. Departing with the rest, we left on our 
journey to Poland. 

Whatever Armenian village or town we came to, they greeted us 
with respect and honor, saying, “mahdasis” from Jerusalem have ar- 
rived!" 

From there we came to the city of Marash,’ the seat of the pasha. 
There were twenty Armenian households there." From there we came 
to the Armenian village of Frnóz, which was situated on a high 
mountain.” The tomb of Step'anos Ulnets'i? was located there. A 
sweet-tasting fountain comes out of the tomb and cold and freezing 
water runs down the mountain. We spent the night there. Some went 
up the mountain and visited it, but I could not, for I was tired. 

From there, through the village of Zeitun, after half a day's jour- 
ney, we reached a very high mountain, which is called Khapakh 
T‘épasi and ascended it with difficulty only by nightfall.’ The Jihan 
(Ceyhun) River flowed along this mountain. In Frnóz there is a holy 
church and one monastery. There are six churches in Zeitun and one 
monastery. They said that [previously] there were 800 Armenian 


' PL reads, “On the Return Trip” and has a separate heading for Marash, 
Zeitun. ` 

? From the Arabic maqdasi (a native of Jerusalem, someone who has 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem). 

? Marash was a major stopover for Muslim pilgrims traveling to Mecca 
as well. Everyone, except nomads with their flocks, had to pay a road toll 
while crossing the Ceyhun River. There were also armed guards at the 
mountain passes. For more details, see EZ, VI, 508. 

^ Inchichean records 2,000 Armenian households, and 30-40 Jewish 
ones, GI, 1, 373-374. 

î For details on the Armenian inhabitants, see Gh. Alishan, Sisuan (Ven- 
ice, 1885), 192. 

* Step‘anos Ulnets‘i lived in the 4" century. He was killed in 362 be- 
cause of his Christian faith. His life is included in the Armenian martyrolo- 
gium. His tomb is in the village of Ulni (present-day Zeitun). For more 
details see H. Acharean, Hayots‘ andznanunneri bararan, IV (Beirut, 1972), 
601. 

7 See, Alishan, Sisuan, 164, 180. 
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households there, but only thirty remain today, for they have scat- 
tered after the Celali attacks.’ 

From there, after a day’s journey, we reached Sis. The land here 
is rocky and mountainous. It is dry and coastal. Only bitter oranges 
and oranges grow there. There are many large fleas and mosquitoes. 
The Ceyhun River flowed in between the mountains [326]. It has as 
many fish as there are grains of sand. 


Kesaria (Kayseri) 


From there, through numerous villages and mountains, we reached 
the capital city of Kayseri, which is guarded by two walls, an outer 
and an inner.’ There were two churches inside—Surb Astuatsatsin 
_and Surb Sargis. However, they are located in places that are dug in 

the ground and are dike The people descend into them by a wooden 
ladder." 

There were 500 or maybe more Armenian households [in the - 
city]. Among them were wealthy merchants and noted rich khojas, 
but there were more poor people. They are all tailors and wardrobe 
makers; no other profession exists there. The Armenians who live in 
. the fortress do not know Armenian and only speak Turkish or Per- 
sian; those outside the fortress [however] know Armenian.) The 
Muslims of Kayseri are very bad and evil. They are all emirs and are 
enemies of the faith; there are many avans.’ The houses are built 
from raw? bricks; the doors are low, so that one has to bow down 
when entering. That is why the city is becoming ruined and depopu- 
lated. There are inns, shops, stalls, a cloth market, and goldsmith 


' Inchichean lists 11 churches, GI, I, 375. 

? Caesarea is on a plain at the foot of Mt. Erjias. The original Caesarea is 
just northwest the new city which was built in the 11"-12" centuries. The 
part of the new city with its six gates is called the inner town. The citadel is 
of the Danishmandid and Seljuk period. See GI, I, 312. 

5 See also GI, I, 313. 

* Text reads mérdivan, from the Turkish merdivan (ladder, steps, or 
stairs). 

? Inchichean records 6,000 Turkish, 2,000 Armenian, and 1,500 Greek 
. households, GZ, I, 312. 

ê Inchichean mentions the various Armenian villages, ibid., I, 309. 

7 From the Persian ‘ avan (one who seized, bully, policeman). This sen- 
tence is absent from PL. 

* Text reads kham, from the Persian kdm (raw, unbaked). 
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shops, but few people are visible in them. ! The people do not reno- . 
vate the town, first because the Celalis have destroyed it, second be- 
cause of the oppression of the avans of the emir. 

I went to Vardapet Grigor, with whom I had stayed before and 
who had also befriended me.” He was very happy and received me 
with pleasure. I saw, [327] inside and outside the city, old and new 
buildings, as well as large and vaulted churches. I also saw the 
church where our Illuminator and Patriarch Nersés were anointed by 
Patriarch Ghewondios.! It is large and magnificent. They have all 
been converted into mosques. 

There are many holy sites inside and outside [the city]. The holy 
tomb of Barsegh of Caesarea 1s outside the city.^ There was a large 
church facing it on its eastern side. It is now in ruins and Armenians 
bury their dead there. Its stones have been removed for the construc- 
tion of the citadel. On the south side, beyond the wall, stands the 
large church of the warrior Merkerios,’ whose tomb is located inside. 
It is also in ruins; only a small dome remains. There is an altar over 
the holy tomb, where every Monday the entire city visits with in- 
cense and candles. 

We entered it and also bowed down, prayed and asked for the for- 
giveness of our sins, those of our parents, and all our benefactors. 
There, as in Istanbul, are many relics of saints and many churches. 
However, they are all in ruins and only their remains are visible. 


! Inchichean mentions the various inns, G7, I, 313. 

? [t refers to the former Patriarch of Constantinople, see p. 34. 

* It refers to the mosque of Ulu Cami, also called Luvand Cami. Origi- 
nally a Greek church, it was converted into a mosque. Gregory's consecra- 
tion later led to the Greek claim that the Armenian Church was under the 
Greek Church. 


* Basil the Great, the Bishop of Caesarea (329-379), was one of major . 


fathers of the Church. He was a virulent enemy of Arianism. For more de- 
tails, see K. Muradyan, Barsegh Kesarats'in ew nra “Vets‘orean” hay 
matenagrut'yan mej (Erevan, 1976). | 

? General (stratopedarches) Merkourios played a major part in the war 
against the barbarians during the reign of Emperor Decius (240-257). He 
was beheaded because of his Christian faith. There is a legend that he assas- 
sinated Emperor Julian the Apostate. A popular military saint, his portraits 
in full armor are on many walls. The monastery of St. Merkourios is located 
four hours’ walk east from the city. Siméon must be refering to the ruined 
wooden monastery of the Virgin in the southern part of the town located 
next to the Armenian cemetery. 
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Across from [the church of] Surb Merkourios, at a distance of one 
mile to the south, is the famed and ancient Mt. Arjias (Erciyas Dag), 
known to all.' It resembles the Kesis Dag of Bursa, but is larger and 
higher. In winter and summer a thousand-year-old snow is visible on ` 

it. [328] There was so much of it [snow] that it even tumbled down. 
They said that there were many churches there, but the large cathe- 
dral, made of stone, with many domes and marble columns, was in 
ruins. They said that each year during the feast of the Holy Mother of - 
God, the citizens climb up to it with [animal] sacrifices. We also 

wanted to climb up, but they told us that the road is very steep and 

difficult, full of sharp cliffs and that there is snow on top. There are 

hollow places on the rocks covered with snow, and one needs skill to 

climb up; otherwise if you fall, you will break into a thousand pieces. 

. They said the mountain is covered with deep snow; it is cold there 

and a strong wind blows there.’ 

At the foot of this mountain is the kasaba of Dévélu (Develi). 
There are also many Armenians there, churches, and k‘ahanas. Next 
to Mt. Erciyes is the twin mountain called Ali Dag, but it is smaller 
than Erciyes. On it there is also a church named after the Mother of 
God.’ The weapon of Mercourios, with which he killed the impious 
Julian, is located there. The Mother of God ordered Mercourios, say- 
ing, “Go and kill the one who abuses my Son.” If you want to learn 
more, read the Life of St. Basil. The tomb of the holy sister of Basil 
was there as well. | 

There were many vineyards around the city, just like in Edirne, 
abundant with fruit. We saw seven types [329] of grapes there. The- 
people there are hospitable and philanthropic. Every day they took us 
into an orchard and fed us with food and sweet drinks, for they have 
plenty of wine. The people speak pleasantly and eloquently, are 
courteous and prudent. They are poets and allegorists, jokers and 
humorists, but are dyers [of asses]. 


! It is an extinct volcano, 12,847 feet above sea level. It is some 12 miles 
south of Kayseri. | 

? For the various churches, see GI, I, 311. 

? There are currently two chapels there: one Armenian, the other Greek. 
Services are held there during the feast of the Virgin Mary. - 

* Siméon refers to the legend of St, Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, who saw 
a vision of the Virgin ordering the martyr Mercourios to kill Julian the 
Apastate (361-363). 

* In Turkish eşek boyacisi; a saying which implies unscrupulous sellers 

or swindlers. 
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The vardapet also had a large vineyard, the size of a town. We 
went there many times and rested. They said that he had twelve dif- 
ferent types of grapes in his vineyard. 


Surb Karapet' 


All the villages around the city were Armenian. One day, I, with 
other companions went on horseback to the monastery of Surb Kara- 
pet.” While we rode through the town, the unbelievers threw stones 
and sticks at us, for they do not permit anyone to ride anything but 
donkeys there. We barely got out [of town]. In that year a certain evil 
judge, an enemy of Christians, came to town. He ordered that no 
candles be lit in churches, no davul-zurna be played during wed- 
dings, and [Christians] not be permitted to ride horses. We reached 
the very beautiful and magnificent stone monastery of Surb Daniel." 
A bishop and two monks resided there.’ Passing it, after a quarter of 
a mile, [330] we reached the large and magnificent dome-shaped 
monastery of Surb Karapet, which was located on a high mountain, 
from where the entire city was visible. In front of the monastery 
stretched a large and wide plain, resembling the plain of Kharpert. 
The villages were entirely populated by Armenians. There were 
well-built churches and monasteries. 

From the bottom of Surb Karapet Monastery flowed a cold 
spring, which, like a stream, ran into the plain. The building of the 
monastery was amazing, for it was on top of a cliff, while below, all 
the way to the city, stretched caves, which served as cells for many 
ascetics, like the ones on Mt. Toros in Konya or the péch'er at 


' Absent from PL. . uf 

? The Monastery of Surb Karapet of Caesarea was originally founded by 
the Byzantines on a pre-Byzantine site. The Armenians then added their 
monastery sometime in the 13" century. The monastery is located some 12 
miles from Kayseri on a high cliff surrounded by high walls. It has various 
grottos in the adjoining ravines. For more details, see S. Ep‘rikean, 
Badgerazart Pnashkharhig Bararan, H (Venice, 1905), 289-292. 

? Some say the monastery was built by the Apostle Thaddeus in the first 
century; others say it was built by Daniel the Hermit, son of Prince Oshin of 
Lambron, in the 14" century. His tomb, dated 1338, is located in the monas- 
tery. 

^ For more details on the monastery, see GY, I, 315-316. 

? From the Polish pieczar (cavern). 
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Mank‘érman.' They said that the holy body [of St. John the Baptist] 
was located here and that Ghewond gave half of it to the Illuminator. 

A little further was the large village of Ewkar, where there were 
three churches and 300 Armenian households. The village of Nizia, 
that is, Niwsia, where lies the body of St. Gregory of Nisa (Nyssa), 
the brother of the great Basil, was a distance of five arrows’ throw. 
Inside the monastery flows a spring, the water from which runs into a 
large stream turning ten mills. It irrigates the entire plain. There, by 
the church doors, is buried the body of the blessed man. We bowed - 
our heads, prayed and asked for the forgiveness of our sins. There 
` was a bishop there, [331] called Déli-Malaz? and one abegha. We 
saw many other monasteries where miracles occur, high on cliffs and 
"constructed from slabs of stones." 

Turning east, we saw large stone caves under the earth near Kay- 
seri. They said that they were called Bat'él-ghazi. There are huge 
caves and cliffs there. They said that previously there was a city 
here, built by King Caesar.’ We stayed there for a month in order to 
. visit the holy monasteries and other places of pilgrimage. : 

Leaving Kayser, we reached [the bridge of] Yalnzgoz 
. (Yalnigóz). It is so high that when you look down, the Kizil-Irmak 
River looks small and thin. It resembles the Venetian Raital (Rialto) 
Bridge. At the beginning of the bridge is an excellent and pleasant- 
. tasting hot spring, from which you can drink all you want—for it is 
healthy. 
-` After five days we reached Angura (Angora).’ On the road at 
Ch'esnigir (Çesmigir) we once again crossed the Kizil-Irmak 
[River]. We no longer saw any Armenian villages, only Turkmen, 


! The Kipchak name for the famous nel monastery in Kiev, with 
its underground grottos. 

? It refers to Gregory of Nyssa (335-394), whose works were translated 
into Armenian. 

? From the Turkish deli (insane, fool). 

* [nchichean mentions all the villages and the number of the Greek, Ar- - 
menian, and Turkish inhabitants of each village, GZ, I, 314-317. 

` It refers to the ruins of Old Caesarea. 

ê Inchichean also mentions the bridge, GI, I, 311. 

"It refers to Ancyra or Angora, or present-day Ankara. The city is an 
ancient one and was known even during the era of Alexander the Great. 
There were many historical buildings and monasteries, the stones of which 
were used for the construction of the citadel after the Turks took it over in 
1362. 
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whom we met one by one with their flocks of sheep, which they led 
. to pasture like the Arabs did camels. There was not a day that we did 
not meet ten or twenty thousand sheep with large fat tails, which they 
dragged behind them. The Turkmen roamed in the pastures with their 
wives and children a well. Their women are very beautiful, delicate 
and rosy. 


1332] Angora 


Finally we arrived at the trading city of Angora, which was sur- 
rounded by three walls—outer, middle, and inner. Within [the inner 
wall] were the citadel and the Greek church of the Holy Virgin. Be- 
tween the outer and middle walls are eight Armenian stone churches 
and 200 Armenian households. | 

All the citizens are wool sellers.! Fine mohair is exported from 
there to the entire world. There are always merchants present there 
from all over the world. They purchase wool, ch'anlit?, felt cloaks, 
and other things. That is why coins from around the world flow here. 
There were two or three k‘ahanas, local and outsiders, in each 
church, and sacristans and officiating priests, who conducted ser- 
vices. For in Armenia the k‘ahanas do not conduct services, only the 
 abeghas. The Celalis have damaged and looted this city as well. 
— They were renovating it [during our stay]. The city was located in a 
stony region. There were also very evil bandits here. 

Outside the city, at a distance of a quarter of a mile, was a beauti- 
ful, large and magnificent stone monastery with arches and domes. 
They said that it was built by [St.] Paul, who constructed it and con- 
secrated it. The abbot of the monastery was paron ter Awag. There 
were three abeghas under him. A small stream flowed by the monas- ` 
tery. It was full of fish. I spent a month there, for there were many 
Polish [Armenian merchants] who comforted us. [333]There were 
three Armenian villages around it [the monastery]: Stands, Pendos, 
and Erk‘ap‘suy. All the villages of the region produce wool, the best 
among them is from Alajukh (Alucak); but none matches that pro- 
duced in Angora. In this city there is good dried meat and a superb 
thick and tasty wine, which cannot be found in other places.” 





! Text reads sdfch'i, from the Turkish suf¢i (seller of wool). 
$ ~ From the Polish czamlet (camlet, fine cloth made of goat hair). 
? PL has a subheading here that reads, es Aksehir, Afyon, Bey- 
pazar, Izmit.” 
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From there we went to Konya and then to Akhshar (Aksehir) and 
Engishar (Yenisehir), where there are also many Armenians. There 
we saw the tomb of Nasradin, over which hung a canopy. We 
laughed. In Yenisehir there is a stone church, which, as they told us, 
was also built and consecrated by Paul. After that we went to Sivrihi- 
sar and Karahisar (Afyon Kara-Hisar), where they produce opium. 
There was an amazing fort with impregnable walls, tall and made of 
- stone, like the one in Osmancik.* There are sixteen Armenian house- 

holds, one stone church, and an [Armenian] monastery in an Arme- 
nian village a quarter of a mile outside the town. However, they do 
. not know Armenian but speak Turkish, just like the Armenians who 
live in the fortress of Konya do not know Armenian and those living 
outside it do. They all belong to the Angora diocese. There are 
flocks’ of white goats throughout this region. Their wool is shiny and 
beautiful like silk and fine lace. There are no black ones at all. They 
said that previously there were numerous and uncountable goats, but 
the Celalis killed some and scattered or drove out others. There was 
an ancient large stone and marble building in the city [334] with high 
. walls. They said that it was a church. It is now destroyed to its foun- 
dation. There were Frankish writings on it but we could not decipher 
them. 

From there, after half a day we reached Békbazar (Beypazar), 
which was abundant with produce and fruit. The melons and water- 
melons there are very tasty, like those in Amid. They took them from 
here to the Sultan. There were six Armenian households there. 

From there we went and halted in Sarular (Sarilar). The two days' 
. Journey stretched through vineyards, gardens and fruit orchards. A 
large brook flowed in the middle; on one side were villages, on the 
other fruit trees: large quince, apples, oleasters, as well as grapes, 
melons, watermelons, which travelers eat without fear to satisfy their 
- thirst, for they are planted by the road for the needs of travelers. 

After that we came to a dangerous and narrow mountain pass. 
They said that previously neither 100 nor 200 people could pass it, 


' It refers to the famous 13"-14"-century humorist and philosopher, 
Nasreddin Hoca, known in Iran as Molla Nasreddin. 

? Text reads afion, from the Persian afyün (opium). 

? Tavernier has more details on Afyon, JT, 80. 

* Text reads suru, from the Turkish siirii (flock, herd). 

? Text reads igide, from the Turkish igde (oleaster). 

? Text reads dévrént‘, from the Persian darband (barrier, a narrow and 
difficult mountain pass). 
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for it was a ravine. Now, Nasr Pasha has built new inns, caravansa- 
ries, entire villages, and mosques. There were sixty to seventy Ar- 
menian households there, a k‘ahana and a church. The road went 
through a ravine and a narrow pass.’ In some places there was sand, 
we even saw large sand hills like the ones in Egypt. 

After a day and a half we reached another ravine, which was even 
more dangerous. There too Nasr Pasha had ordered the construction 
of amazing houses, [335] an inn, a caravansary, mosque, and villages, 
as in the previous place, and they were all well built. Armenians 
lived there as well. . 

From there, after two and a half days, we arrived at the dock of 
Izmit. We stayed there one day; then we boarded a boat and went to 
Istanbul.’ We stayed there for two months until the arrival of the Pol- 
ish caravan. We joined it, sat on a large litter pulled by three horses 
and went to Poland. My twelve-year pilgrimage was over.” 


Return to Lvov 


We arrived in Moldavia. I saw the land ruined and depopulated. I 
saw the same on the road to Poland, destruction and ruin made by the 
Tatars. Many cities, villages, settlements, and fortresses were de- 
populated. This was not a rare occurrence, nor one from the recent 
past, for the impious Tatars came two or three times every year, not 
fearing anyone, came and went, bumed and killed, looted and took 
captives to their land. 


! Text reads bél, from the Turkish bel (narrow pass in mountain ridge). 

* See map 7 for Siméon’s route from Aleppo to Constantinople. 

? PL ends here. The translator has added passages from Western travel- 
ers, which describe Izmir, Edirne, Tokat, Diarbekir, Ankara, the Procession 
of the Sultan and data on the Ma‘noglu. : | 
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15 
The Description of the City of Lvov 


Arrival 


And so we arrived in the capital city of Lvov, which was guarded by 
God, where there are seats of three archbishops: Polish, Rus (Ukrain- 
ian), and Armenian. . . 

[336] The K'ahanas and the people came out to greet us and, with 
honor, escorted us to the Monastery of Surb Hachkatar. They 
showed great respect to paronter Ghukas as the nuirak of Jerusalem. 
He stayed there (in the monastery) for two weeks, after which they 
took him to the city and placed him in the magnificent palace, which 
was the residence of the bishop. For, in Lvov there is the following 
custom: when a nuirak arrives from Jerusalem or Ejmiatsin, he first 
stays at the monastery. After three days, twelve agas assemble, with 
churchwardens and k‘ahanas. They send two agas and a k‘ahana and 
inquire why he has come; to collect offerings or for other business? 
He gives the reason. If he has written proof, they escort him with 
honor into the city. If not, they escort him out of the monastery and 
send him away. _ 


National Organizations [in Lvov] 


In the city, there is a large, magnificent, cross-shaped stone church, 
with arches, which is surrounded by a wall? It has a chamber and 
cells made of stone for monks. There is also a large stone school for 
summer and winter, as well as a book depository. Near the church 
there are stone houses and an alms house for men and women, which 
were given in form of endowments. Outside the town, across from 
the monastery, there is a large and magnificent hospice. 

In the school there were more than eighty boys, who studied dif- 
ferent subjects: [337] music, grammar, speech, and the art of interpre- 
tation and translation. There [in Lvov] is a large office for the 


. ! The Monastery of the Holy Mother of God was one of the oldest in 
- Lvov (13" century). It was on the Armenian street. The monastery had a 
bishop's residence, a church, and a nunnery. The Armenian court was 
nearby. In 1616 a printing press was established next to the monastery. 

? Refers to the Church of Surb Hakob (13-14" centuries); it no longer 
exists. 
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religious court, where every Thursday the twelve agas visit together 
with the bishop and the abbot. They examine cases and find out the 
has and ch‘has.' They also carry out the law and the judgments re- 
garding has and ch‘has, for they nave the writ of the kat‘oghikos and 
the Polish King. 

Outside the city there are three stone monasteries. Surb Hachkatar 
and Surb Hakob are next to each other. The palace of the bishop is 
located next to them. The well-built and solid monastery of the Surb 
Khach stands separately. There are alms houses, a storehouse, a 
stable, two or three gardens, and rooms for monks, abeghas, k‘aha- 
nas and other brothers. Two or three aged monks also live there. In 
the large monastery there was plenty of cold, freezing water. 


All the houses in the city are constructed from cut stone. They are 
expensive, wide and tall—two or three stories high. There is an un- 
derground cellar’ where in the summer the drinks are cold and freez- 
ing. Each house costs two, three, or four thousand kurus. 


Citizens 


There were seventy Armenian households in the city. There are two ` 
or three tanuters in each household. Outside the city there are sixty 
[Armenian] households, some are immigrants and [338] a small num- 
ber of locals. The citizens are wealthy and respectable, glorious and 
worthy of fame, like princes, notables and strong knights. Their 
clothes are expensive, made of golden brocade, wool, Italian scarlet 
cloth, or felt cloaks. Their hats are of velvet trimmed with sable fur. 
Some [Armenians] owned villages, others arable lands and settle- 
ments. However, the owners have now gone to the other world and 
the villages have gone to others [non-Armenians], but their Arme- 
nian names have remained. 


! [t refers to a legal procedure to determine if a couple planning to marry 
are blood relatives or not. 

? The church of Surb Khach' (Holy Cross) was in the Krakow district, 
outside Lvov. The church, built in the 13" century, was rebuilt in the Ba- 
roque style in 1639. 

? Text reads pivnits'a, from the Polish piwnica (tavern cellar, beer hall). 

^ Text reads samur, from the Arabic samür (sable, fur). 
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They [the Armenians] have their own separate court and sword 
[of justice], with which they judge and execute! Armenian thieves 
and bandits. No one has the right to judge the Armenians, except 
Armenian judges.” The tanuters wear black. 

Among them [the Armenians] there are no artisans; they are all 
great and wealthy merchants. They have agents in Istanbul, Angora, 
Isfahan, Moscow, Gdansk, Portugal, and other [places]. Among them 
are khojas who have fifty, sixty, eighty, or one hundred thousand 
kurus or more. They have houses,” vineyards, orchards, fruit trees, 
parks, gardens, flower beds, rose gardens, as well as tall palaces, 
mansions, abundant springs, and large and wide ponds with plenty of 
fish. Some even have amazing towers and palaces [built] on water. 


[3391 Churches and Churchmen 


There were wise and learned k‘ahanas among the native [Armenian 
inhabitants], as well as bishops and vardapets, who are at present 
dead; we, the pitiful, have remained. 

The churches are very rich; they have various and expensive 
vestments, chalices, crosses, censers, banners, and countless other 
golden and silver utensils, for on every holy day they bring out new 
robes and crosses, chalices, censers, banners, and curtains. The 
church in the city has more than 200 chasubles, altar coverings and 
other items besides monastic items, as well as flabella, cymbals, and 
censers.' 

There were five erets', one vardapet, [called] Ghazar,' and a 
bishop [called], Step'anos. 


! Text reads kazen: could be from the Russian kaznit (to execute), or the 
Armenian suffix added to the Arabic gaz (to judge). 

* The Armenian law code was based on the Law Book of Mkhit'ar . 
Gosh. The code was translated into Latin in 1518 and later into Polish and 
Armeno-Kipchak. It was used until the 18" century. For a sample of the 
Armenian court records, see V. Grigoryan, Kamenets'-Podolsk k'aghak'i 
haykakan datarani ardzanagrut'yunneré, xvi d. (Erevan, 1963). 

? Text reads mulk, from the Arabic mulk (immovable property). 

* See Arakel 

* According to Akinean, it refers to Ghazar of Baberd, 339n. 

é According to Akinean, he is mentioned in a manuscript written in the 
year 1615, ibid. 
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The belfry was large and high, like the ones in Hagia Sophia and 
Jerusalem, with large bells that rang pleasantly and delighted the 
public. 

Church services were strictly observed. They steadily sang 
psalms and served Mass, something I witnessed only in Jerusalem 
and Amid. On holy days the Mass and the liturgy is served by the 
prelate, 1340] who is dressed in an expensive vestment, wearing a 
priceless crown which is decorated with gemstones and large pearls. 
Once even the Polish priests told their King that the Armenians . 
“have a crown the likes of which you do not possess in your treasury. 
It costs 12,000 kurus.” He [the prelate] wears it on Easter, together 
with the appropriate chasuble and vestment. Even the covering on 
the lectern and the shirts of the dpirs were made of white Frankish 
material, called a/t'enbas. It was made completely from silver thread. 
One Aleppo kangun of it costs thirty kurug. 

They chose a special color for each holy day; a special vestment, 
a special crown, vessels and a gospel written on fine parchment in 
silver binding. Thus, on Easter and Christmas—white, on the day of 
souls—green, on Transfiguration—red, on the feast of the Holy Vir- 
gin, purple, on the Feast of the Holy Cross, yellow and white with 
golden weave, while on other holy days, garments made entirely of 
satin woven with precious metals, gold brocade, atlas, and on Holy 
Thursday and the entire holy week—black velvet and atlas chasu- 
bles, etc. I cannot describe it all separately. This should be none 
for those who understand. 


The Customs and the Benevolence of the Armenians 


I want to describe only a small part from a great deal. They [the Ar- 
menians] are very kind, compassionate, and sympathetic. They love 
the poor, the church, and prayers. Their wives are even more benevo- 
lent, which results in many good deeds and acts. I shall tell the read- 
ers more or less [in detail] [341] about them [the Armenians]. First: 
the k‘ahanas are provided a living by receiving endowed homes and 
livelihoods. Second: They permanently keep a chief reader of ser- | 
mons, who also has an income. Third: They hire teachers and pay 
them an annual salary, as well as giving allowances to hospitals and 
monasteries. Fourth: When someone dies, he, according to his abili- 
ties, leaves something first to the Church, then the monasteries, then 
the hospitals, then schools, and last to the K'ahanas. Some leave two 
kuruş, others twenty, others thirty and so forth. Fifth: There is a regu- . 
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lation that no matter how many orphans they are—boys and girls— 
they [Armenian notables] have to marry off two or three of them. 
The agas give them fifty kurus, more or less, as a cash dowry. The 
Armenian orphan youths from other cities or provinces, such as Mol- 
davia or Armenia, are carefully educated in reading and writing and 
are turned into deacons. The expenses for their education to the 
spiritual rank and their marriage expenses for generation after gen- 
eration are undertaken by one man (his family). If they [the orphans] 
die, he (or his family) has to bury them and erect a tombstone. Sev- 
enth: No matter how many of the poor die, someone undertakes all 
the expenses of their shroud, coffin, and funeral in order to save 
their souls. Eighth: No matter how many poor k‘ahanas or churches 
are in other cities, they [agas] send them clothes, books, and other 
necessities from Lvov. They also pay the k‘ahana an annual salary, | 
so that he remains steadfast and [342] conducts church services. 
Ninth: There are wealthy khojas who, after their death, leave an of- 
' fering of four or five thousand kuruş for the prayers on the forty-day 
. anniversary of their death and other days. Tenth: There is a custom 
that when a nuirak arrives from holy Jerusalem or Ejmiatsin, they 
give him many gifts and offerings: first of all a golden and silver - 
cross, a blessed vessel and censer, and then chasubles and other 
vestments, as well as 400 or 500 kurus. In addition, they separately 
[for his personal use] give the nuirak cash offerings, a felt cloak, 
- chasuble, and other things. 

Every Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, they always 
serve Mass in the city, while in the monasteries they do so every day. 
They [the K'ahana] receive one kurus or one gold piece for each 
Mass. 

It is customary not to dine on Sundays without the presence of the 
poor. They invite monks to their homes and honor them. Some send 
food to the hospices. They give shelter to strangers, dress the naked, 
and care for the sick. If the winter is cold and damp, they give out fur 
hats, sheepskin coats, felt cloaks, shoes, and other things. They even 
buy a great deal of firewood so that the poor can light stoves and be 
warm. It is customary that every year ten, twenty, or thirty beggars 
arrive here from all over the world, for the needy receive daily gifts 
and kindness. Every day men and women, old and young, boys and 
1343] girls come to the churches and give out donations to the k‘aha- 
nas, monks, and the poor. 


' Text reads t'abut, from the Arabic täbüt (coffin). 
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Their ancestors have ruled that everyone—young and old, down 
to a nursing infant—must receive communion at Easter. Although 
they receive communion on each holy day, on Easter they must do so 
without fail. If someone does not receive communion, he would be 
greatly shamed. | 

Some, on Holy Thursday, give ten or twenty shirts to the poor; 
others give shoes or pants. Those who are rich give ten, twenty, or 
thirty felt cloaks; others give hats and so forth. They thus spread hap- 
piness and comfort to the monks and the poor with food, drink, and 
clothes. When, after Easter, the poor are ready to leave, they give 
them, depending on the traveler, money for the road and graciously 
bid them farewell. 

In addition, every year collectors arrive for offerings: vardapets, 
bishops, k‘ahanas, abeghas, as well as secular solicitors, and those 
who have family members in prison. Some [collectors] say they need 
to build a monastery and others, a church. They do not let anyone 
leave empty-handed. They give ten, twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
kurus, dress them from head to toe and part with them lovingly. 


Description of the City 


This populous city is full of goods and abundant in fruits. They said 
that in the land of Rus [344] there is no other city like it. This is a 
capital city. The citizens [live] in wealth and luxury; the cloth market 
. and the shops are full of goods; there is plenty of everything, and 
whatever you wish you can find in Lvov. There are many masters 
and artisans: master goldsmiths, gold-inlayers, metal engravers, 
jewelers, masons, marble engravers and others. That is why people 
. come from all over the world and all provinces. Some find what they 
want in ready form, others order it. 

Cavalry men and soldiers, princes and parons also come here and 
purchase weapons, armor, helmets, chain mail,” pikes, spears, mus- 
kets, cannons, arrows, bows, large shields, swords, axes, hatchets, 
small shields," and other things. Everything needed for warriors is 


! Text reads p'eshak'ar, from the Persian pisekdr or pesehkar (skilled ar- 
tisan). 

? Text reads jéba, from the Persian jiba (chain mail). 

? Text reads najakh, from the Turkish nacak (large ax with a hammer at 
the back). . 

1 Text reads khalkha, from the Turkish kalkan (small shield). 
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exported from here. Even if 100,000 soldiers come, they will find 
everything they need here, for this is a great capital city. There are 
tailors, mattress-makers, boot-makers, | dyers, sellers of tinder,” ker- 
. chief makers,’ cloak-makers, tentmakers, and others, such as calico 
sellers,’ gold smelters, and gold-engravers. There are also artists who 
paint and draw, engraving masters, and typesetters in Polish, in Rus, 
and in Armenian? 

[345]It (the city] has three walls and numerous towers; on each 
tower they are cannons, There is also a tall [346] stone house, which 
is called the ratush° with a big clock on top. It rings every hour. The 
Polish and Armenian courts are located there. There are also 
churches and cloisters, that is, monasteries for men and women. 
They are very large, made of stone, but have no domes. 


The Armenian Language, People from Ani 


The Armenians of Lvov do not speak Armenian. They speak Polish 
and Kipchak, that is, the language of the Tatars.’ They say that the 
local Armenians settled here from Ani." According to historians, they 


! Text reads sakhtianji, from the Turkish sahtiyanci (boot maker). 

? Text reads khawji, from the Turkish Kavct (seller of tinder). 

? Text reads ch'émberji, from the Turkish çemberci (maker/seller of ker- 
chiefs). 

‘Text reads basmaji, from the Turkish basmaci (seller of printed cloth). 

5 The Lvov printing house began its life in 1616 through the efforts of 
the erets' Hovhannés K'armadanents' Baghishets'i. The first and last book 
printed there was the Psalms of David. A copy of it is at the Mkhitarist Li- 
brary in Venice with a colophon stating that it was finished on December 
15, 1065 (1616) by the efforts of the aforementioned Hovhannés. In 1705 
they also printed the Psalms in Kipchak. For more details, see Akinean, 
345-346n. 

? From the Polish ratusz, German rathaus (town hall). 

? Kipchak (also called Cuman) belongs to the Kipchak-Karaman group 
of the Turkic languages. It is one of the Altaic languages which arrived in 
the Caucasus and beyond with the Turkic groups in the 11" century. The 
language was widely used in Poland. For an example, see E. Scühtz, “An 
Armeno-kipchak chronicle on the Polish-turkish (sic) wars in 1620-1621," 
(Armenian translation by A. Abrahamyan), Patma-banasirakan Handes, 3 
(1968), 262-264. 

* The city of Ani was the capital of the Armenian Bagratid Kingdom. It 
was a major trading and artisan center. Invasions by Byzantines, Seljuk. 
Turks, Mongols, and earthquakes, as well as new trade routes, depopulated 
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[the inhabitants of Ani] split into two groups: one went to Kaffa and 
Akkerman and their descendants to this day live in Sulu manastir and 
speak Armenian; the other group went to Angora and from there to 
Poland. They should not be ashamed that they are from Ant; for, al- 
though the city and its inhabitants were cursed, He [God] blessed 
those who left it. Just as in ancient times [God] cursed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, but saved Lot and those close to him, in that same man- 
ner he destroyed Ani with its impious inhabitants, but took away the 
good ones [347] from there, just as he let Noah live but destroyed the 
entire world. These [words] should suffice for the wise. 


The Inhabitants of the City 


Poles are good Christians, but there are ten times more Rus than 
Poles. They follow the Greek faith and are subject to the [Greek] pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, while the Poles follow the pope. There are 
many kinds of heretics here, whom they call Lutherans. There are 
also Arians and other evil blasphemers, some fourteen or fifteen 
sects, one more evil than the other. Not only their laws and their 
faith, but even their name is not worth mentioning. They are worse 
than the Jews and Muslims. There are absolutely no Greeks in this 
land. There are only two or three Greek families in Lvov. 


Armenians in Polish Cities 


There are also some Armenians in other cities, such as Kamenets, 
Yazlovts* (lazlovets’), Zamość, Luts‘k‘ (Luts’k),’ and Mank'érman - 
(Kiev). Earlier there were 300 Armenian households in Luts'k. They 
had villages, homes and many endowed properties. It was also a seat 
[of a bishop]. Today only two Armenian families have remained, but 
the stone church and the village are still there. They say that during 
the war at the great Mank'érman, 500 Armenians participated, brave” 
knights, while now only four Armenian families have remained [in 
Kiev]. However, many shops, endowed property, houses, mills, 


the city and its environs and forced many to migrate to the Crimea. It has to 
be noted that not all the Armenian population of Lvov was from Ani. The 
above invasions brought numerous Armenian immigrants from other parts 
of historic Armenia. | 

! Ukrainian Luts’k, Polish Luck. It is presently in Ukraine. 

? Text reads yarar, from the Turkish yarar (brave, capable). . 
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fields, gardens and other things are still in Armenian hands. [348] 
The [Armenian] agas of Lvov have also dispatched erets' there [to 
Kiev], as well as to Luts’k. They give them a livelihood and keep 
[the churches] in good condition. 

There are also other ancient cities in which Armenians live. such 
as Bélza (Bil'tsi), Vilna (Vilnius), Vôlôdimir (Volodymyr), and 
other villages, which have been destroyed and only their remains can | 
be seen. I do not know why they were destroyed. Maybe because of 
their sins or the curses of their fathers, for all other nations grow and 
increase, while we decrease and disappear. Woe to me! 


! Currently the capital of Lithuania, the city was called Wilno in Polish 
and Wilna in German. 

? Currently in Ukraine, the city was called Vladimir-Volynski in Russian 
. and Wlodzimierz-Wotyriski in Polish. 
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16 
Siméon’s Autobiography! 


Marriage 


I returned to Lvov and stayed there for two months. Seeing me, my 
friends and relatives were overjoyed and began to urge me to stay in 
my own land and to get married, but I did not agree and did not want 
to remain, for my soul demanded something else. The reason was 
- that, I not only remembered those noble lands, but also the good 
people, the generous, hospitable and benevolent Christians, and the 
holy sites, Jerusalem, Surb Karapet, and others, which are heavens ` 
on earth and God's paradise. My heart ached and my soul dimmed 
that I had come to this sad and cold land. 

They persuaded me for a long time [349] and begged me to listen 
to them, saying, “Enough of your pilgrimages and life in foreign 
lands. Listen to us and do not leave us to remain forever in misery 
and mourning." I had two sisters, nephews (sisters’ children), and 
many other relatives. Seeing my home, my belongings and other 
things, I became convinced, softened my view, and agreed to stay 
with them. 

While parontér Ghukas was still with us, they hurried and en- 
. gaged me to a girl. After a few days, Bishop Ghukas left for Jerusa- 
lem. On August 16, in the year 1069 (1620), after the Feast of the 
Assumption of the Holy Mother of God, I celebrated a wedding and 
was married.” I took my wife and left Lvov to Zamość, to the house 
of my father and mother, : 


Simeon in Zamość (1620-1624) 


I lived there for five years. After several years, much unhappiness, 
woe, and mishaps descended upon me. In my own land, I, the unfor- 
tunate, suffered anguish and insults from relatives and servants, evil 
and cunning [350] people. Those, who earlier had received me with 
love and respect, now sent me to hell and exposed me to mortal dan- 
ger. Not one or two persons, but many, especially the priests. There 
was no one who did not wound me, just as it is stated in the Gospel, 


! The titles for the subdivisions in this d were added by Akinean. 
: , Only one sister had survived. 
* Dachkévytch has the marriage taking place in 1618, Simeon Dpir, 353. 
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“No one is without honor, except in their own hometown, and among 
their own kin, and in their own house." Just as the Jews behaved 
when Christ entered Jerusalem on a donkey, they came out and 
greeted him with palm leaves and olive branches, crying hosannas; 
they took him with great honor into the city, and later, inflamed with 
envy, acted according to what is written, "The envy in your home 
will consume me.”” They brought all sorts of misfortune upon His 
head, and, as is written, *They crucified Him.” 

[Similarly], they received me with great honor and love, but some . 
kind of envy tool hold, according to what is written, “Through the 
devil's envy death entered the world.” [They said], “He is the heir. 
~ Let us kill him, drive him out of town, for we do not want him to be- 
come a priest." And they screamed, ^We do not know you, go away 
from us. The tramp who abandoned his home and who went to a for- 
eign land has now returned and wants to inherit that which he left to 
others!" For others had taken possession of my property and had 
crossed me off the list of their relatives and had found accomplices 
[351] among their friends. The [following] words came true, *The 
prophet has no honor in his own country.” They constantly told me, 
*Why did you not stay? Why did you abandon your home and leave? 
What do you want now that you have returned? What good did you 
get from all your travels and your visit to Jerusalem? If you had re- 
mained here, you would have become a k‘ahana a long time ago. 
What did you gain?" I was confused; I kept silent, and did not say a 
word to them. Even my relatives turned away from me, for I was like 
a stranger there and they were native residents. | was constantly sad 
and did not know the reason why and from where these misfortunes 
had befallen me. I then realized that it was because of my sins? 
“They committed acts of treachery and I did not see it; for they re- 
turned evil for good;”’ and, there were many [men], “more than the 
hairs on my head,”® who hated me for no reason; and “they asked me 
things I did not know.” [Their] “Malicious witnesses rose up against 


© ! Mark 6.4. 
? John 2.17. 
? Mark 15.25. 
^ Wisdom of Solomon 2.24. 
> John 4.44. 
* SL skips the next two paragraphs. 
7 Maccabees I, 16.17; Psalm 35.12. 
5 Psalm 40.12. 
? Ibid., 35.11. 
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me." They betrayed me, defamed me, beat me, and sentenced me to 
death. “I became a man with no words in his mouth [dead]? Like 
one who is dead forever; like a man without an assistant." Whatever 
I earned I sacrificed to them. “Neighbors became evil witnesses 
against me,” and said, “Yes, Yes, we saw it with our own eyes.” 

[352]But I endured this; I spoke to the Lord and He looked upon 
me. I said, “You have seen, O Lord, do not be silent. O Lord [do not 
be far from me"].^ My friends and relatives left me, but I remem- 
bered God and I became happy. I received hope and lived. I put my 
hope in God and was not afraid; maybe he would make a man out of 
me. For, it is the Lord who rewards and punishes. It is the Lord who 
lowers and raises one. The Lord said, “You shall have difficulties in 
this world," and “with patience your soul will have peace.” Paul 
said, “All who want to live a godly life in Christ Jesus will be perse- 
cuted.” I opened the Holy Bible and took the advice from the 
prophet David, *Guard me, O Lord, from the hands of the wicked."? 
Even though he was a prophet and a King, he feared evil men and in 
all his entreaties begged, “Save me from evil and immoral men.’ 
“Save me from guilty and ungodly people.” “I suffered distress and 
anguish."'? 

I then realized that it is better to suffer in life, be scorned and held 
in contempt than to achieve fame and glory. I also discovered in the 
Holy Scriptures that not one of the chosen and saintly men of God, 
[353] starting with the prophets, apostles, patriarchs, kings, martyrs 
and [ending] with holy men, was rewarded with fame and glory, but 
was persecuted, suffered, oppressed, and was subjected to various 
pains, even though he was innocent and deserved much goodness. 
They endured it all in the name of Christ. I deserved it all and even 
more, for I had angered my Lord with my impious and filthy acts and 
had piled up various dirty sins, had added one sin to the other. My 


! Psalm 35.11. 

? Psalm 88.5. 

? Psalm 35.11. 

4 Psalm 35.21. 

5 Psalm 35.22. 

$ Luke 8.15. 

7 Timothy II: 3.12. 
8 Psalm 140.4. 

? Psalm 43.1. 

10 Psalm 116.3. 
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acts had cut me off from God's goodness and all His cares. Therefore 
I deserved what I got. Woe to me! 


The Plague Epidemic in Lvov 


In the year 1072 of the Armenian calendar (1623), a terrible and 
frightening death passed through Poland, especially in the city of 
Lvov. Everyone fled from it to other cities, villages and so forth. 
Some, together with their families, came to Zamość. I received some 
of them in my home and lived with love and peace until the hour of 
their departure. They, seeing my situation, sympathized with me and 
said, “You are a native, a pilgrim, have visited so many holy sites, no 
one has done what you have. We shall go [to Lvov] and shall speak 
with our lords and bring you to our city. You deserve to be with us 
and not with them.” They did exactly that. 


[354] The Fire in Lvov (August 17, 1623) 


During the time when the fierce and savage plague was upon us, sad 
news arrive from Lvov that, on Sunday, on the day of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, outside the Krakow Gates of Lvov, a terrible fire 
had started.’ Several hundreds of homes around it were completely 
burned. The fire reached Armenian Street and turned the entire quar- 
ter into ashes. It also burned down the large and costly hospital, so 
that not a splinter remained. From there, the flames fell on our mon- 
astery” and cloister, but since it [the monastery] was made of stone it 
survived, but the housekeeping area, stables, the cells of the monks, 
the orchard, bath, dining hall and kitchen were all burned down to 
the ground. The fire caused great damage to the Armenians. 

The fire also burned the Rus Monastery and its houses. Then the 
flames leaped to another monastery, called the Holy Cross, and de- 
stroyed it, along with its houses and orchard. Several hundred Jewish 
homes were also burned. A large open square was formed and it 


! The Lvov fire is also recorded by the Polish contemporary chronicler, 
Zimorowicz, in his 7roiakii Lyov. ` 

? The monastery of Surb Anna was by the Karkow gates, outside Lvov. 
It. was the oldest Armenian church in the city, built during the Galician- 
Volynsk period (13"- 14" centuries). It remained intact until 1784. 

* [t refers to the Ukrainian Orthodox Monastery of St. Onouphrios (13"- 
14" centuries), also located in the Karkow quarter outside the city. ` 
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looked like an open field. However, the city itself was not damaged.’ 
Thus the city of Lvov endured two punishments—death and fire. . 
God have mercy! The [black] death killed many people and the fire 
destroyed many homes. When the wrath of the death [plague] 
passed, people began to return to Lvov in the winter season, after the 
holiday [Christmas], and constantly Nee the Lord for saving them 
from punishment. 


[355] Simeon?s Move to Lvov in the Year 1624 


Let us now return to our narrative. Leaving Zamość, the refugees 
from Lvov explained everything [about me] to the k‘ahanas and 
agas. They convened a council, and after consulting the elders and 
citizens, wrote to me and invited me to come to Lvov. When I rushed. 
there as soon as I could, they said, “We wish you to come here and 
teach our children. We shall pay you 300 gold zlot'is? a year. Apart 
from church services and other income for services rendered to the 
k'ahanas and the community, you shall also receive fees for funer- 
als." I agreed. We concluded a written agreement and affixed a seal 
to the note. They gave me ten z/otys in order for me to move my 
family. Since I was full of anger,’ I sold my house and all my be- 
longings, took my wife, and on August 15, 1624, moved to Lvov. On 
the Feast of the Cross of Varag, they handed" me the school and the 
children. They gave me a stone house, free of charge, to live in, near 
the hospital. May God reward them and those who built the house, 
where we found peace and relief. May paron Tonawag find rest in 
heaven, for [356] this [the house] was his endowment. May God have 
mercy on those who carried out this benevolent act and this good 
deed! Eternal Glory to Him! Amen! 


' The fire destroyed only a major part of the Karkow quarter, outside the 
city walls. The contemporary Polish chronicler Zimorowicz has written 
about this fire as well. 

* Zloty was a Polish gold coin equal to a florin. 

? Text reads ghahr, from the Arabic qahr (cross, indignant). 

* Text reads t'eslim, from the Arabic taslim (deliver, surrender, to hand ` 
over). 
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17 
The Campaign of Sultan Osman against Poland (1 622) 


In the year 1071 (1622) of the Armenian calendar, a southern wind 
rose, proud and arrogant, conceited and full of anger, called Osman,' 
the son of Sultan Ahmad,’ who on the advice of Satan made an evil 
and infidel decision to go against the Christians, especially against 
the Poles—to fight them, annihilate them, and destroy them com- 
pletely. He called some of his advisors and told them in Istanbul, “I 
shall fight Poland for seven years.” He then began to prepare a well- 
equipped army. - 

However, the mufti, the Hoteles. and the vizier did not approve 
of this act and said, “Do not do this, for we have a union and an 
agreement with them and you have not seen any harm or treachery in 
them." The mufti refused even to issue a fet'va (fatwa). But since he 
[the Sultan] was a child, would not listen, was stupid, arrogant, and 
haughty like Jeroboam,‘ he did not heed the advice of the councilors, 
elders, nor wise men, but that of men like him. He did not rely on 
God, but on the size and immensity of his army. He scorned the head, 
of his religion, for he ordered [357] the mufti, together with his sons 
and companions, to be exiled to a faraway foreign land, and the vi- 
ziers and princes who did not want to go with him to Poland to be 
- killed. 

Osman dispatched an order to the nakharars, viceroys, beyler- 
beys, princes, pashas, commanders of one thousand men”, one hun- 
dred men,” colonels, commanders, governors, generals, as well as the 
troops from Egypt and Syria: Arabs, Chaldeans, Kurds, and Abaza' 
of his domain, as well as all the people who were his subjects, to 
hurry and join him. He then sent letters to Macedonia, Eliat‘ (Ara- 
bia), Bulgaria, and Sérf (Sérvia), to the pashas of all Rumeli and 
Bosnia, as well as Silistra, for them to gather all their troops and - 
hurry to him. He also wrote to the Khan of the Crimea to reach him 


! It refers to Sultan Osman II (1618-1622). 
? [t refers to Sultan Ahmad I (1604-1617). 
? From the Arabic fatwa (ruling given by a Muslim authority). 
j , Kings 1.26, 
* [t refers to the minbaşı. 
? It refers to the yüzbagi. 
. "It refers to the Abazes or the Abkhaz people in Georgia. It also refers 
to the Georgians of western Georgia who were under Turkish rule at the 
time. 
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with his large Tatar army, as well as the Noghay’ and the archers of 
the Samarkandi Noghay.’ They all gathered gradually. 

The Sultan himself rushed to Edirne and ordered to install a 
bridge over the impassable Danube River, in order for the countless 
troops to cross over it. Therefore, with the help of engineers, they 
very soon placed a bridge from one bank to the other, [358] over . 
which passed thousands and tens of thousands. He ordered 200 can- 
nons to be transported over the Danube, as well as to gather and 
bring all the cannons from other cities. A large and countless cavalry 
appeared, which had never been seen in olden days nor in our time, 
not in the days of the great Darius,” Artashes,' nor in the time of 
Roman emperors, nor in the time of the great Arshak,’ the Armenian 
King, or during the reign of others. 

Someone from the court of Osman said that there were 700,000 
men plus 700,000, in addition to camel drivers, muleteers, horse 
herders, grooms,’ animal feeders,' not counting various camp fol- | 
lowers; the camel loaders alone numbered 2000. The cannons were 
carried by oxen and bulls. There were also elephants and various 
other armaments in Osman's army. 

Moving towards Edirne, he [Osman] sent a letter to the King of | 
Poland which read, “I, the mightiest and greatest Sultan, Osman, the 
conqueror of all, not defeated by anyone, king of kings and the most 
powerful of all Sultans, ruler of the four corners of the world; I who 
have forced all people and tribes to pay tribute to me; I who have 
subjected fifteen kingdoms, and rule from sea to sea, as well as the 


' The Noghay was a Turco-Mongol tribe which seceded from the 
Golden Horde in the 1390s. They settled east of the Lower Volga region 
-~ following the fall of the Golden Horde. They later assembled in the steppes 
of the Crimea and were, at times, subject to the Crimean Khanate, the Ot- 
tomans, or the Russians. Some of them assimilated with the Kazakhs of 
Central Asia. Their descendants live today in Daghestan, Chechnia, and In- 
gushetia. 

* [t probably refers to the Noghay who settled east of the Caspian Sea. 

? [t refers to King Darius I of the Achaemenid Dynasty (522-486 B.C.). 

* It refers to the Armenian King Artashes I, the founder of the Artaxiad 
Dynasty (189-160 B.C.) 

$ Refers to the King Arshak (Arsaces I, AD 248-212), the founder of the 
Parthian Arsacid Dynasty in Iran and Armenia. 

* An obvious exaggeration. 

’ Text reads seyis, from the Arabic sd 'is (groom). 

8 Text reads ch‘ura, from the Persian Card (to graze). 
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entire world, beginning with the green tree of Mecca,' being the eld- 
est son of Muhammad,’ and like him I rule over the mighty green 
staff, which helps me and [359] my followers. Know this, Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland, that I am marching on you with a countless 
army and innumerable cavalry, like an eagle, with a war cry full of 
wrath, so that you will acknowledge and submit to me, the mightiest 
of all, for I resemble the might of heaven. If you, the weak and low, 
do not submit to me, the mightiest, and do not pay tribute, then you 
will see what kind of troubles will befall you and those who follow 
you. Who are you to resist me or my great army? Who do you think 
you are? Upon whom can you rely? On your churches, where you 
pray? I shall turn them all into sheds for my animals and horses. If 
you rely on your wood," I shall cut your head with it. I swear by Mu- 
hammad and Islam that I shall do what I have decided: I shall enter 
your capital Krakow, [as well as] Lvov, and Lublin with my troops." 
He wrote many more boastful and insulting speeches and sent them 
to King Sigismund. After sending this letter, he himself rushed to 
Moldavia. Following him, the Khan [of the Crimea] with 80,000 
Tatars arrived in time and was the first to cross the borders of Poland 
and to cause great damage. Meanwhile, the Muslim army set up 
camp in three places, [360] with the idea of entering Poland from 
three different regions. In the meantime, the Poles, learning of the 
invasion, prepared a large army, blocked all the roads, and waited for | 
the arrival of the King. 

When the envoys brought the letter [of the Sultan] and read it in 
front of everyone, they were all seized with terror and were filled: 
with fear. Everyone's heart trembled from the infidel. They were all 
perplexed by the innumerable enemy troops, who could not be 
counted. The pious King then said, *Do not be afraid, do not be filled 
with terror; do not lose hope because of the wrath of the invader. Re- 
lying on God and on the might of the Holy Cross, we shall defeat the 
enemy. Even though they are numerous and countless, they are unbe- 
lievers. The might of the Lord and the Holy Cross, which the enemy 


' [t may refer to the green color of Islam. 

? The above statement can be interpreted in various ways: It can either 
refer to Sultan Muhammad III (1595-1603), Osman’s grandfather; or is a - 
misspelling of Ahmad, Osman's father; or it may refer to the role of the Ot- 
toman Sultan as the caliph (deputy of Muhammad the Prophet) of the Mus- 
lims. 

` It refers to the Polish king, Sigismund III (Vasa), 1587-1632. 

. * [t refers to the Cross. 
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holds in contempt, shall make the few defeat the many.” This letter 
was like the one written by commander Rabsak! to Ezikia’, the pious 
King of Jerusalem and Israelites. The letter also resembled the one 
sent by the founder of his [Osman’s] religion, Muhammad and 
Omar,’ which they* sent to Constantinople to God's beloved Greek . 
Emperor, the great Heraclius. For he [the Polish King] said, “This is 
not a war against us or against our bodies, but against the unconquer- 
able might of God. He [the Sultan] is puffed up like an empty wine- 
skin and has began to abuse [361] the living God and the Holy Cross, 
and has even dared to compare himself with the forces of Heaven. 
For this, God will totally destroy him; He will exterminate his house 
and clan." Thus, relying on God and on the Holy Cross, they [the 
Poles] encouraged each other, saying, “Here it is, the day of salva- 
tion. We shall initiate ourselves today with death and shall fight for 
our faith.” 


Wladyslaw Comes Out against the Enemy 


The King summoned his eldest son, the great Wladyslaw,” entrusted 
him with his mighty and brave army and said, “Go up to Khot‘in,’ 
the border of Walachia,® and stay there with the army until I arrive. 
He also ordered 60,000 Cossacks to set up camp there, for the Cos- 
sacks are brave and manly. They constantly cross into the realm of 
the Turks, by land and sea, burn, loot, and destroy places like Kaffa, 
‘Sinope, Pontus, Varna, and Balch'kh (Balchik). Sometimes they 
even reach Yeni-kóy, near Istanbul. He ordered the commanders, 
generals, colonels, commanders of one thousand men (binbaşı), 


| ! [t refers to Rabsaris (Rabshakeh), the title of the military commander 
of the Assyrian king, Sennacherib (705-682 B.C.), who was sent to Jerusa- 
lem; Kings, II, 18.17; Isaiah 36. 
^. ?TItrefers to King of Jerusalem, Hezekiah, Kings, II, 18.17. 

? [t refers to the second caliph ‘Umar (634-644), who conquered Byzan- 
` tine Syria and Egypt. 

* *Umar's overtures to the Byzantine State came after the death of Mu- 
hammad the Prophet; hence the two could not have dispatched a joint letter, 
unless Siméon refers to a different “Umar. 

$ It refers to the Byzantine Emperor, Heraclius I (610-641). 

é It refers to King Wladyslaw (1632-1648). 

"It refers to the Ukrainian Khotyn, the Polish Chocim, and the Turkish 
Hotin. 

* It is actually on the border of Moldavia. 
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leaders of one hundred men (yüzbaşı), cavalrymen, provincial gover- 
nors, viceroys, and all notables to guard the rear. He ordered the 
great general, the one feared by the enemy, Khédkévich‘,' to gather 
his army and to go and aid his son. (362] He took many large can- 
nons with him. They thus hurriedly gathered detachment after de- 
tachment and set up camp in the designated place. 

Meanwhile, the seven-headed dragon, the haughty and arrogant . 
Osman, relying not on God but on his mighty host and the victory of 
his army, ordered his troops to approach the Polish camp. He forgot 
the saying in the Scriptures, “How could one have routed a thousand, 
and two put a myriad to flight,” and the Psalter which states, “The 
war horse 1s a vain hope for victory, and by its great might it cannot 
save." And also, *Woe to those who boast, who boast not in God's 
name," and many other sayings which you can find in the Scrip- 
tures. l 

Finally, one day the battle began and the enemies collided with 
. each other. Many fell on both sides. Meanwhile, the hetman,’ who 
was very wise, ordered the Cossacks to first scatter on the plains, in 
the forests and ravines. They set cunning traps, kidnapped people 
and livestock, guns, shields, and so forth. At night, they would slide 
on their stomachs and would unexpectedly fall upon the [enemy] 
camp, causing great damage [363] to the Muslims. They even took 
cannons from them. | 

Meanwhile, a certain pasha, called Karakash who had come 
from Damascus with 500 men, came to Osman and said, ^What can 
the infidels do? What kind of war can anyone make against them? 
Order and I shall go with my troops, bring them all back to you alive, 
and scatter their camp.’ He [Osman] replied, “Go. I shall observe 
you.” Meanwhile the unfortunate man relied not on God but on his 
own strength. During the time when he descended to the plain which 
was thickly covered by trees where the Cossacks were hidden, they 
saw from among the trees that the pasha was riding assuredly and re- ` 
alized he was the commander. They aimed their guns at him and 


' It refers to the Polish commander, Khodkewicz. 
= ~ Deuteronomy 32.30. 
? Psalm 33.17. 
* Jeremiah 9.24. 
* Tt refers to the head of the Cossacks. 
i Karakas Pasha was the beylerbey of Buda. | 
" Text reads r'abor, from the Polish tabor (camp surrounded by carts). 
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fired. The bullet! passed through his helmet and came out on the 
other side, as it happened to David and Goliath.’ The pasha fell off 
his horse and perished.’ Unexpectedly jumping from among the 
thickets, the Cossacks surrounded the troops from Damascus and 
killed them all. A few who escaped told Osman what had happened. 
Incensed, he ordered the Tatars to invade Poland. In countless num- 
bers, like locusts, they scattered [into Poland], not seeing the danger- 
ous snares prepared for them. They [the Poles] permitted them to get 
in deeper and deeper, and then they surrounded them from the front 
and back. Some were cut down by swords; others [364] became can- 

non fodder. Sixty thousand men perished. 

Meanwhile, the wise and prudent man, the brave heiman: ami 
of the large numbers of the Muslim army, became afraid and wrote 
to King Sigismund, saying, “Hurry to our help, for the infidel army is 
as uncountable as the sand and we are few. He himself, out of worry, 
lay down and died from a stomach ailment. May God have mercy on 
his soul! The King, however, rushed and hurried with his 300,000 
men to the camp of his son. 

Meanwhile the soldiers from the opposing armies collided and. 
fought each other, killing one another. These were the second and 
third battles on both sides. 

Osman ordered his numerous troops to sde the Polish army. 
They fought each other from morning to dusk. Many men fell from 
among the Poles and the others. At daybreak they began the battle 
again. That was a great and famous day. The battle was so big and 
terrible that I cannot describe it with my pen. The thick smoke from 
cannons and muskets dimmed the sunlight and no one could distin- 
guish who was friend or foe. Terror and tremor covered everyone, to 
the point where the Polish army fell back and lost hope. 

[365] Relying on God, they dispatched [couriers] to the cities and 

villages, asking them to say prayers in all the churches and perform 
public Masses for the safeguard of the Christians; for otherwise they 
would perish. For three days and nights, all the clergy and laymen 
prayed to God, saying, “Not for us, O Lord, not for us, but for the 
sake of Your Name and Your Greater Glory, have mercy on us be- 
lievers who honor Your Holy Name." 


! Text reads gula, fond the Persian gulüla (bullet. 
? Samuel I: 17. 
? Text reads sadakets‘aw. He died on September 14, 1621. 
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On the third day, when the battle started again, and when the 
large Muslim army took the summit and wanted to completely anni- 
hilate the faithful, the merciful and loving God took pity on the 
Christians and made the wind blow from the direction of the Polish 
army on the Ishmaelites. The smoke from the cannons of both sides 
began to penetrate their [the Muslims] eyes and blinded them. The 
believers fell upon them with swords and cut down more than 50,000 
men; put the rest to flight, and seized their spoils. God performed 
this miracle. Glory be to God! This occurred on the day of the Exal- 
tation of the Cross. ' 

Then the grand vizier and other notables said to Osman, “We 
cannot win over the infidels, because we broke our oath and attacked 
them without reason. That is why [366} our war was unsuccessful. 
We lost brave men and countless numbers of Muslims.” Meanwhile, 
he [Osman], with a heart turned to stone and embittered like the 
pharaoh, who was not weighed down by evil and the flow of blood, 
replied angrily, “It is impossible for me to return until I conquer Po- 
land and capture its King alive.” However, from the very beginning, 
. as well as now, the army did not want this war and, since he had 

. forced" them into it, they had hatred in their hearts for him. But, just 
when Osman was planning to send another army against Poland, Sig- 
ismund reached Lvov, which was a three days’ march from his son’s 
camp. | 

Meanwhile, a terrible disease had spread among the Polish army, 

-in addition to hunger. Therefore, no livestock or food remained. 
They ate horses and other impure animals, even corpses. Few men 
remained. 

The Muslims, learning that the King was coming with a countless 
army, fell to the feet of Osman and said, “End this war and conclude 
a peace. If we could not defeat the son, how can we possibly defeat 
the father? He is already a three days’ journey from here and is 
marching with a countless and innumerable army which has covered 
the face of the earth and all the fields. These people are made of pure 
iron and fire.” Meanwhile, the puffed-up and arrogant boaster, who 
flew like an eagle and roared like a lion, heard this, became deflated 
and [367] turned into a weak fox. He told the grand vizier, Bayram 


t The first battle took place on September 8, the last on i Sepiember 24, 
1621. 
? Text reads zór, from the Persian zür (force, compulsion). 
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Pasha,’ “Go and do whatever you wish." He [the vizier] took the 
paron of Walachia, who was called Gaspar,’ and other envoys, as 
mediators, and dispatched them to prince Wladyslaw to conclude a 
peace. After long talks they took an oath together in friendship and 
unity. Osman sent the prince expensive gifts, as well as a live ele- 
phant, while the latter sent him gifts in return. Great joy and festivi- 
ties spread among all the Christians. 

Learning this, King Sigismund happily turned back. The brave 
Wladyslaw, covered with a halo of bravery and loaded with booty, 
also returned to his capital. 

Meanwhile, the army and the grand princes of Turkey, seeing that 
God was victorious, said, “The breaking of our oath defeated us.’ 
They gnashed their teeth against Osman, who had caused the death 
of so many innocent troops and planned an insidious treachery 
against him. 

Sultan Osman returned to Istanbul, humiliated, defamed, de- 
feated, and crest-fallen. And so, after several days, the army rebelled, 
the Janissaries and the sipahi [368] united under an oath, and attacked 
. the palace. Osman fled to Eski-saray (Old Palace) and they followed. 
Leaving there, he hid with the aga of the Janissaries.* They sur- 
rounded the house and said, *Hand over to us our destroyer; other- 
wise we shall cut you to pieces." He [the aga], from fear, handed 
him [Osman] over to them. Meanwhile, the unfortunate Osman, with 
a towel around his neck, cried and begged each one of his attendants, 
saying, "Pity me, my servants; do not kill me. I shall give you great 
posts." But they were obstinate, did not pity him at all, and replied, 
“You had no mercy, you did not listen to the mufti or to us; we will 
not show mercy to you either." They brought a cart horse with a bad 
saddle, placed him on it and took him throughout the city. Then they 
brought him to the Yedi Kule and strangled him. He perished in such 
a manner. Thus evil perished from evil and the unjust one vanished. 
He shall not witness God's glory. | 


! Siméon confuses this battle with events on 1622. The grand vizier was 
Husein Pasha and not Bayram Pasha. Husein Pasha, after the battle of Sep- 
tember 14 and the death of Karakas Pasha, was demoted to the rank of sec- 
` ond vizier. The beylerbey of Diarbekir, Dilaver Pasha, became grand vizier. 

> Gaspar Gratiani was a Croat, who acted as the Turkish envoy during 
the peace talks with Austria in 1619. The Sultan made him the ind of 
Moldavia. 

- ? King of Poland 1632-1648. 
* It refers to the commander of the Janissary Corps. 
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18 
Chronicles of the Years 1623-1635 


a) Abaza Pasha and the Slaughter of the Janissaries 


. In the year 1072 (1623) of the Armenian calendar, an evil and blood- 
thirsty, stupid and insidious man from among the Abkhaz people, 
who was called Abaza,! was made a pasha by the [Sublime] Porte 
with the support of K‘dsam,’ Osman's mother, the [grand] vizier 
Khalil and others. When he reached Anatolia, his troops increased, 
became [369] the avengers of Osman, and began to kill Janissaries. 
Gradually he became stronger, gathered more men and became pow- 
erful. As was customary with the Celali, he first seized caravans, vil- 
. lages, and, after that, fortresses, then cities. Wherever he heard there 
were Janissaries or found them, he slaughtered them mercilessly and 
killed them through terrible torture, saying, “You killed your King; 
therefore, I shall drink your blood!" He did this for ten years. They 
— say that he killed 40,000 Janissaries, for the mufti had given him a 
fatwa. Although the [Sublime] Porte sent troops against him many 
times, they could not achieve anything, for he was smart and a wiz- 
ard; he had a large cavalry and many treasures.’ But I shall not drag 
out the narrative in order not to bore the reader. 

The Sultan’ dispatched the grand vizier’ against him. He [Abaza] 
fled and fortified himself in Erzurum. Then they broke the wall in 
one place, seized him alive and took him to the King. The King 
asked, "Why did you commit such acts and kill so many of my ser- 
vants?" He replied, “I am the avenger of your brother and the co- 
ruler, Osman. I have a letter from your mother and the grand vizier, 
telling me to do this." He then showed the papers to the King. When 


' Abaza, an Abkhaz, was one of the Celali rebels. He escaped death, 
thanks to the mediation of Kapitan-bashi Khalil, who had become the grand 
vizier and who installed Abaza as the governor of Marash. Abaza became 
the governor of Erzurum in January 1622. The revolt of Abaza in 1623 
against the central government was a major problem. 

? Siméon is mistaken; Osman’s mother was Valida Mahfiruz. Kosam, or 
Valida Mahpeikar, was the mother of Sultan Murad IV and Sultan Ibrahim 
I. l 

? See AT, II, 429, 523-525. 

. * Sultan Murad IV (1623-1640). 
- ? Khosrow Pasha was the grand vizier in 1628. He besieged Erzurum in 
the fall of 1628 and forced Abaza to surrender in an honorable way. 
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the Sultan learned the heart of the matter [370], he did not permit 
them to kill him as a criminal, but appointed him the beylerbey of 
Rumeli and sent him to Bosnia. There too he did great damage and - 
new evil deeds. He put the entire land under heavy taxes, oppressed 
the people, committed outrages,’ and placed great burdens on the 
peasants. He destroyed and depopulated Rumeli and turned its peo- 
ple to beggars, as he had done in Anatolia. 

From there he went to Silistra, Ibrayél (ibrail/Bráila), and other 
cities on the banks of the Danube and began to plan actions against 
Poland. Going to the [Sublime] Porte, he said, “Give me an order and 
an army so that I can march against Poland and avenge your brother 
Osman." Once again he [the Sultan] broke his oath and said, "Go, 
demonstrate your bravery." 


b) The Death of Sigismund. Wladyslaw's Ascension to the Throne 


Meanwhile, in the year 1081 (1632) of the Armenian calendar, first 
the queen of Poland and then King Sigismund died. But by God's 
foresight and providence, as well as by the will of all the princes and 
troops, the worthy heir, Wladyslaw, sat on the throne of his ancestors 
and became the King of Poland. 


c) [371] Moscow 's War with Poland (1632) 


In that same year Moscow rebelled, became a great enemy of Poland, 
and, gathering a large army, marched on Poland and seized cities and 
villages.’ Moscow also sent an envoy to the Sultan, Murad, with ex- 
pensive gifts and promises, saying, ^We shall forever give you a 
tribute of 100,000 golden dehgani a year, 200 fine furs for the offi- 
cers,’ and other fine things, but we beg you to help us now. We shall 
march from here and you from there and we shall destroy Poland." 
He [the Sultan] with great joy decided to do that. 

When the newly installed King Wlasyslaw learned of this, he left 
his throne and immediately marched with a great army on Moscow. 


l Text reads bedéhar', from the Arabic bid'at (outrage). 

3 Following the death of Sigismund III, the Russians, who had driven the 
Poles from Moscow in 1612, and who had established a new dynasty (Ro- 
manov) in 1613, challenged Wladyslaw’s claim to the Russian throne. The 
new Tsar, Michael, began a war in August of 1632. 

? Text reads dónlukh, from the Turkish donluk (length of cloth given to 
the troops, in this case, fur for the officers). 
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He also ordered the Cossacks, who numbered 40,000, to march. He, 
himself, started from Poland with 20,000 men. He also wrote to the 
khan [of the Crimea] to come to his aid and the khan happily 
marched on Moscow with 100,000 men, looting, burning, destroying 
[towns and villages] and seizing countless prisoners. For, there was 
an agreement between the former Polish kings and the [Crimean] 
khans: if a war started and it became necessary, whenever the Polish 
King asked, the Tatars had to come, but the King had to pay them 
. 1,000 gold coins and 1,000 furs, and whatever loot or prisoners they 
took would belong to the Tatars. That is why they were content! to 

march every year; but they were afraid of the Poles, for they had to 
cross within the borders of Poland. 

[372] The army of Moscovy was large, however—some 200,000 
men, but ours, not counting the Cossacks, was 30,000. During [the 
year of] the erroneous Greek Easter,’ on Saturday, the day of the As- 
cension of the Holy Spirit, the two armies faced each other, and col- 
lided two or three times. Both sides lost many men. Then the 
Moscovites dug trenches, built fortifications, and set up camp on top 
of a mountain. Water was abundant and they constructed a rampart 
resembling a trench, which not only mortals, but even ghosts could 
not take. There. were 80,000 men in this fort, and a sardar, called 
Shayim.’ Just when the great Wladyslaw was worried and anxious, a 
terrible hunger and death with God's providence set upon the 
Moscovite army. Seeing that God's wrath was upon them, they made 


! Text reads razi, from the Arabic rdzi (content, satisfied). 

* [n the year 561, thirty-six experts gathered under the leadership of 
Aeas of Alexandria and formed a calendar cycle for every 532 years. The 
key date for their calculations was Easter. Its date was fixed on the follow- 
ing principle: Easter fell after the spring equinox, on the Sunday following 
the week of the full moon. After that, the Byzantines, under the leadership 
of Irion, created their own interpretation, which stated that if the full moon 
occurred on a Saturday, then the next day was Easter. The Alexandrian ver- 
sion celebrated Easter the following Sunday. The discrepancy between the 
two occurred four times every 532 years. The Armenians, however, kept the 
original date of Aeas and put off Easter by a week to April 13". They thus 
call these Greek Easters “distorted,” "false," “erroneous,” or "twisted." For 
. more details, see M. Ormanian, The Church of Armenia (New York, 1988), 
182. 

? [t refers to General M. B. Shein. 
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peace,’ for they were being shot and killed from outside the fortress 
as well. Finally, the commander sent an envoy to the King, asking 
that their lives be spared. Exiting the fortress, they threw down their 
guns and banners on the ground and, bareheaded, fell at the feet of 
the King, saying, “Let all our guns, money, treasures, and belongings 
be yours, just let us go free.” Accordingly, the benevolent King or- 
dered them and their empty carriages to leave and not to take any- 
thing. He could have killed them all if he wished. They went through 
another road. They [the Poles] entered the camp and found 12,000 
small cannons’ and 120 large cannons. Twelve cannons came [373] 
from the royal treasury: one was called king, the other queen, others 
eagle, snake, dragon, and so forth; they were all very large and long. - 
The copper used for them was very good quality and resembled gold. 

I think that such raw material could not be found anywhere else. Two 

hundred oxen could barely move one of them. There were also many 

more guns, armor and chain mail, flour, oil, dried meat, and other 

things. They also found their silver coins, which they gave to their 
own troops. Taking the booty, the Poles concluded a peace with 

them. By the way, the ruler of Moscovy’ beheaded Shayim, saying, 

“Why did you conclude a treaty?” He [the Tsar] was then forced to 

take an oath and dispatched expensive gifts to the [Polish] King; in 

addition, he handed over fifteen cities and was forced to pay 40,000 

gold coins each year, for he was frightened of the Polish army.* 


d) Abaza Pasha’s March on Poland 


During the time when they [the Poles] were there [in Russia], Abaza 
decided that there were no men left in Poland and that all had gone to 
Moscovy. Gathering an army, the insidious one [Abaza], with 60,000 


. ' The war ended in 1634 with the peace of Polianov. Wlasyslaw re- 
nounced his claims to the Russian throne; Michael, in exchange for recogni- 
tion of his new title and dynasty, gave up many frontier towns, including 
Smolensk, to Poland. | 

? Text reads zarbzan, from the Persian zarbezan (small cannons). 

It refers to Tsar Michael Romanov (1613-1645). 

* Siméon’s account is obviously biased. The Russian army was not in a 
fort, but was pinned between the fortress of Smolensk (in Polish hands) and 
the Polish relief force. The Russian army was in a difficult situation and, 
despite numerous attacks, failed to take Smolensk. General Shein, not able 
to break out of the encirclement, capitulated. He and his deputy were later 
executed by the boyar Duma. | 
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men, marched on Poland. With him was Khan Demir with 20,000 
Tatars. He [Abaza] also wrote to the Sultan Murad, saying, “The day 
has come. The time has come. Come and slowly follow us, for there 
is no one here and the gates of the cities will open by themselves to 
us.” The Sultan then went to Edirne and halted there. Meanwhile, 
. Abaza one again constructed a [374] bridge over the Danube and, 
without fear, crossed it. He took eight cannons with him. He also 
gathered cannons from other cities.’ 

Learning this, Wladyslaw sent his brother, Casimir, with 20,000 
Cossacks [against him]. He also ordered the hetman to go with his 
men against him as well. Meanwhile, the viceroys, governors, heads 
of districts” and other parons and free volunteers’ gathered hurriedly 
in the impregnable fortress of Kamenets, which was situated on a 
rocky mountain. There, at the foot of the mountain, on the plain, they 
set up camp. The Cossacks set up camp in another place. Then the 
wise and shrewd hetman ordered them to dig trenches, secretly, a 
quarter of a mile ahead, and there in two or three places he placed 
cannons. He also placed his cavalry in front of the trenches and then 
began to gather [more] forces. 

Meanwhile, the insidious one went to Moldavia and summoned 
the paron of Kharaflakh (Kara-Vlakh)* to come with his cavalry. He 
gave the same order to the paron of Moldavia. When they [the Turks 
and Poles] collided face to face, the Turks were on the right and the 
Tatars on the left, and the Walachians in the center. Countless sol- 
diers were killed on both sides. They had 70,000 and we, together 
with the Cossacks, had barely 20,000. The following day, the battle 
continued and, once again, many perished on both sides. Shouting 
“Hoy,” Abaza Pasha’s large army marched against the Poles with 
great determination, killing the Poles, who fled to their prepared 
snares. [375]When they reached the traps, the Poles [suddenly] fired 
cannons from the two or three places [they had prepared]. Seven 


' The Turkish campaign against Poland began in October 1633. Abaza 
Pasha, together with the Nogay Tatars, Tatars from Dobruja, troops from 
Moldavia and Walachia, crossed the Danube. 

? Text reads sanjakhbég, from the Turkish sancak-bey (governor of a 
district). . 

? Text reads gongulu, from the Turkish gönüllü (volunteer). 

* Refers to the Vlakhs or the Karakachani military units; they were 
Christian soldiers in parts of Romania and Bulgaria, who served the Otto- 
mans. See P. Sugar, Southeastern Europe under Ottoman Rule, 1354-1804 
(Seattle, 1993), 39. 
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thousand Muslims perished’ from the fireballs. The Némts'is [people 
of Kamenets] sprung up from the other side and began to cut them 
down. They captured some notables: the son of Abaza's sister and 
other noted men, such as the son-in-law and the brother of Khan 
Demir. They killed many Tatars, including his [Demir's] son. When 
the impious ones saw this, they were filled with terror and fear. They 
turned to flight, showing the soles of their feet, and, defamed, they 
hurriedly returned to their land.” Meanwhile, the Christians, each 
with joy and festivity, returned to their homes, blessing, praising and 
thanking the Lord, Who gives victory to those who believe in Him. 
. Glory to God! A holiday was declared in each Polish city. 


e) Sultan Murad's Campaign against Poland 


In the meantime, Sultan Murad's heart had not had its fill of evil so, 
once again, he decided to march against Poland, to seize the paron of 
Moldavia and the paron of Kara-Vlakh, and kill them for betraying 
Abaza, saying that otherwise he [Abaza] would have defeated the | 
Poles. Therefore, he willingly listened to the false lies [of Abaza], 
ordered the declaration of war against Poland, and erected a bridge 
across the Danube in order for cannons and troops to cross it.’ He or- 
dered that the Tatars enter Poland first [376]. They invaded with 
30,000 men, causing damage and committing many crimes. 

Learning this, the Polish notables and princes informed their King 
[Wladyslaw] that the Turks and Tatars were marching. He ordered 
the army to gather and to march against the enemy. He ordered 
20,000 Cossacks to go by sea. They destroyed many cities, villages 
and settlements, ruined fortresses, captured much booty in gold and 
. Silver, and took wealthy Muslims captives. 
| The parons of Moldavia and Kara-Vlakh rebelled against the Sul- 
tan. The paron of the Magyars also concluded an oath of union with 
Wladyslaw—to unite and to beat the Turks. Wladyslaw had 30,000 
knights dressed in metal armor, who set up camp in three places. 


! Text reads satakets*. 

? They went back across the Dniester River. 

? War was declared in April 1634 and the Turkish army crossed the Da- 
nube over the bridge in Ruse (Rusçuk) in June of that year. 

^ Although there were internal struggles between various notables in 
Moldavia-Walachia, no such alliance took place against the Turks. 
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When the Turks learned that the paron of Walachia had turned 
against them, they sent another paron, who was called Basil Lubul.' 

Sultan Murad [however] returned from Edirne to Istanbul and 
told the [grand] vizier Murtaza to make peace [with the Poles]. He 
[Murtaza] then sent envoys to the ketman with friendly messages. 
After long talks, the sending of various gifts and excellent horses, 
they made up and a great peace ensued. The grand envoy of the 
Turks, Shahin Aga, arrived with 100 men, saw the Polish army, was 
amazed that they were all in armor and [377] said, “Who can fight 
them?" The Magyars had three large battles with the Turks and anni- 
hilated them completely. 


f) The Campaign of King Wladyslaw against Sweden (1635) 


In the year 1084 (1635) of the Armenian calendar, on April 15, 
Wladyslaw, with a large army and 50,000 Cossacks, marched against 
Sweden, which long ago, even during the reign of his father, had re- 
belled. His father had gone to war against them many times, but 
could not do anything, for they were many and had a large treasury.’ 
All the unbelievers [Protestants] united, for the Swedes were unbe- 
levers. He [Wladyslaw] seized a number of cities. Seeing the brav- 
ery of the Poles, the Swedes wanted to become tributaries, but the 
King did not agree, saying “I shall conquer them by my sword.” 


g) The Deluge of 1 635 


In that year, from Easter until August, heavy rains fell on Poland day 
and night, incessantly. We saw the sun only several days. The waters 
rose, the lakes were full and the rivers overflowed, causing great 
damage to all the cities and villages, so much so, that some said that 
the downpour resembled a deluge, for the heavens opened up. Har- 
vest time arrived, but there was no clear day to reap. May God end it - 

well! Amen! 


‘It refers to Vasile Lupu, the governor of Moldavia (1634-1653), who 
fought the governor of Walachia, Matei Basarab, to unite the two provinces. 
The long conflict weakened both sides. 

? The Poles were eventually forced to sign the Treaty of Altmark (1629), 
which confirmed the loss of Livonia to Sweden. 

? The above claim is not accurate. Poland did not threaten Sweden. 
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[378] h) Sultan Murad’s Campaign against the Persians 


‘That year, the impertinent and haughty beast, the arrogant dragon, 
gave a strict order and announced a seven-year war against the Kizil- 
bash (Persians). He himself rushed to Izmit and from there to 
Konya. They said that he had 15,000 men? with him, not counting 
the same number of cavalry, who were with the [grand] vizier at their 
winter quarters.’ He ordered his criers to announce, “Woe to the per- 
son who receives half a dram of provisions as income and who does 
not show up on this campaign.” Thus thousands and thousands and 
multitudes followed the King, not counting the Tatars. Only God can 
save the Armenian people from these impious and uncountable 
troops, who appeared like locusts, covered the fields and the earth, 
moving through Armenian cities and villages and all gawars. May 
Christ the Lord save them [the Armenians]. 


i) The Exile of 1635 


The evil dragon [the Sultan] once again gave a monstrous order that 
all who had come to their abodes less than forty years ago shall be 
exiled. In all the cities, first of all to Istanbul, he dispatched emirs 
[with the orders that read], “Woe to the person who does not go back 
to his homeland in twenty days.” Oh what a great calamity! Oh, the 
terrible uncertainty and suffering! From where did this sorrow and 
misfortune befall the Armenian people? One had to hear the wailing 
and cries, filled with misery! Some came to this region [Moldavia 
and Poland] and half of them were cut down by swords. O [379] woe 
and misfortune to those hapless people! For they have either have to 
leave or lose to strangers, or to sell their houses and abodes, orchards 
and other property for half price, and then fall straight into the jaws 
of the horsemen and blades. They do not know where to go, for the 
land is in ruins and depopulated. Some drowned in the sea, while 
others died on the road from hunger and thirst. . 


' The campaign began in the spring of 1635. Murad’s route to Kars 
passed through Konya, Sivas, and Erzurum. The Ottomans captured the for- 
tress of Erevan and plundered Tabriz. 

? Text reads 15-100-1000 (in Armenian alphabet equivalents), which 
does not make sense. 

> Text reads khshlakh, from the Turkish kişlak (winter EE for army 
“or nomads). 
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They say that several hundred [Armenian] families, with all their 
belongings, sailed on a boat to the other shore [Rumeli]. There, the 
mob fell upon them and slaughtered them all with swords. These 
were killed here, but the Armenians in Anatolia were driven by the 
shah’ deep into [Persia]. Some threw themselves into the sea [Lake 
Van?], deciding that it was better to die than to fall into the hands of 
the troops or to go to a ruined land. Death stalked the Armenians 
from all sides.” God have mercy! Is it possible that the world has 
come to an end or the anti-Christ has come? But I propose that the 
words of St. Nersés have come true, who said, “The Armenian peo- 
ple will be destroyed.” Thus, more or less, I have written of the sad 
and mournful events which befell the Armenians in our time. Eternal 
^. Glory to Christ! Amen! : 


J) Witches 


Again, in the year 1083 (1634) of the Armenian calendar, on October 
12, they caught three witches in Lvov. They made a large bonfire 
outside the city and burned them. [380]The evil smoke from their 
burning hung over in the city of Lvov for three days. 


k) The Fire in Jarostaw (1627) 


On August 14 in the year 1076 (1627) of the Armenian calendar, on 
the day of the Assumption of the Mother of God, a [terrible] wrath 
spread over the Polish land, for, in the city of Jarostaw,’ a large fire 
began during the fair,’ where numerous merchants had gathered from 
different regions and gawars, as well as from various places near and 
far. They had countless treasures and fabrics. The fire started at the 


! It refers to Shah Safi I (1629-1642). 

* The Persian counteroffensive pushed the Turks out of Erevan i in 1636, 
Bii the hostilities continued until the fall of Baghdad to the Ottomans in 
1638. The peace of Zuhäb (May 17, 1639) finally partitioned Armenia be- 

tween the Ottomans and the Safavids. It resulted in a long peace and a re- 
covery period (economic and cultural) for historic Armenia. 

? It refers to the vision of St. Nerses the Great which, like similar visions 
in the Bible predicting the fall of mighty kingdoms, predicted the fall of the 
Armenian Arshakuni Kingdom. The vision was well known in medieval 
Armenian literature; for more details, see Hovhanissyan, I, 13-32. 

* Refers to the city west of Lvov, part of Ukraine today (Jaroslav). 
| | Text reads yarmark, from the Polish jarmark, German jahrmarkt (fair). 
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fair and the entire city with all its walls, houses, and other buildings 
burned down. Burned also were churches with domes, built from cut 
stone, monasteries and all of the homes, so that not one building was 
left standing. A great number of treasures and fabrics were burned as 
well. I cannot describe in numbers or words the extent of the damage 
financially. Many people also perished in the fire; others suffered 
burns, went mad and became frenzied at the horror of the losses. The 
clothes of some were burned and they suffered burns: their beards 
were scorched, their skin turned black from the flames, their hair was 
singed; others, being saved, took flight and escaped from the city 
with difficulty, [381] for the flames were on all four sides and God's 
wrath was everywhere. The city was destroyed; all its citizens were 
burned and died, together with their sons and daughters, belongings, 
livestock, houses and all property. 

There were wealthy merchants and rich men in that city, owners 
of thousands and tens of thousands [gold coins], who, dressed in 
sackcloth like beggars, and had scattered all over. Penniless, alone 
and having lost everything, they wandered through the streets and 
squares. Some did not even have bread to eat in order to calm the 
soul. Here is where one could see terrible sights of woe, wails, 
. moans, screams, and tears. 

They said that treasuries were lost which equaled fifteen Egyptian |. 
treasuries, golden brocades, other fine brocades, fine atlas, spices,’ 
felt cloaks, several hundred stores with wool, carpets, kilims, silk, 
several thousand bales of camel fur, sable, squirrel skins,’ ermine,‘ 
fox and other various furs. Every seller of spices’ had 10,000 kurus 
worth of spices, just like the goldsmiths and cloak sellers.? All of this 
was burned in one day, not counting cash money, kurus, gold coins, 
small coins, estak! and others. A treasury, the size of the Sultan’s 
treasury, was lost. Not only did the Poles, Moscovites, and Turks 
[lose everything], but the Franks, Magyars, Walachians, Kizilbash 


. Text reads bahar, from the Turkish bahar (spices). 

? Text reads sardawa, from the Persian sar and Turkish deve (fur from 
the camel's head). 

* Text reads sinjab, from the Turkish sincab (European squirrel). 

“ Text reads akhaz; according to Stepan Roshk'a, it is ermine. 

? Text reads baharji, from the Turkish baharci (spice-seller). 

ê Text reads chukhaji, from the Turkish qukaci (seller or maker of felt 
cloaks). 

? Jtrefers to a coin worth 1/3 of a para. 
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(Persians) and many others [382], about whom I cannot count or 
write. Enough said. 


D The Plague Epidemic of 1627 


During the time when we were still in mourning and in uncertainty, a 
sudden and unexpected plague fell on Poland for a second time. Not 
a town, village or settlement was spared, although the first one [in 
1623]' was worse. People fled from all the cities. No people or joy 
remained in Lvov. When this second plague became widespread, I, 
the insignificant one, fearing God’s wrath, also fled with the other 
refugees, and for a while stayed in the town of Rohat', nine miles 
from Lvov. We stayed there with the entire family for three months 
and one week; that is, from the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross to 
the feast of Surb Hakob.” We stayed there in great sorrow and grief 
until the dawn of the peace of our Lord. His wrath passed and we 
thanked and praised the Lord who saved us from the plague. We then 
returned home to our house. Glory Be to God! 


m) The Attacks of the Tatars (1628) 


I shall recount another tremendous and terrible sorrow, which oc- | 
. curred in this year, which will set off tremors in the hearts of the 
readers. During the time when we had fled [the plague], God's wrath 
fell upon us once more, for there rose a wind [383] from the north, 
which blew to all the four corners of the land of Poland. That was the 
gathering of the Tatar hordes. They burned, destroyed, demolished, 
and scorched the land. Some they took captive, some they killed, 
some they robbed, and others they bound. They took wives and chil- 
dren to sell; virgin girls were defamed, defiled and covered with | 
shame. They exhausted the people through hunger and thirst, left 
them naked to be burned by the summer sun, and to freeze by the 
winter’s bitter frost. They subjected them to a terrible death and tor- 
tured them with hunger. The infants were either thrown into the wa- 
ters or under the hoofs of their horses. They smashed the heads of 
old men and old women. They took away noble women and famed 
warriors [for ransom]. One had to hear the wails and screams when 


, See p. 292. 
* [t refers to the feast of St. James of Nisibis, that is, September to De- 
cember. 
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they separated brides from grooms, fathers from sons, mothers from 
daughters, brother from brother, husband from wife, and friend from 
friend. A thousand-fold woe to me who witnessed this with my own 
eyes! For, tied up, they drove them as if a flock of sheep. They 
burned their homes and buildings and drove away their sheep, 
horses, cows, bulis and all the livestock. Who can write all the details 
separately? Many gawars were depopulated and people abandoned 
their homes. Woe to me for this triple calamity! [384] Thus, as in an- 
cient times, during the time of David, God sent three retributions on 
the Israelites, in the same way hunger, sword, and death fell on us. 
May the Lord save us! Amen! 


n) Kat‘oghikos Melk ‘iset (Melkisedek) in Poland (1626) 


Meanwhile, in the year 1077 (1628)' of the Armenian calendar, in 
the month of September, the kat‘oghikos of Ejmiatsin, Melkʻisedēk? 
came to Poland. He was old and grey-haired, weak in mind and 
© body, a drunkard and a money-grubber. He was accompanied by . 
many bishops, who were just like him and drunkards as well. They 
were very far from having any [theological] knowledge. They stayed 
in Lvov for half a year. 


' The date is erroneous; it should read 1626. . 

? Melk‘isedék is not listed among the Armenian kat'oghikoi. He was co- 
adjutor from 1593 to 1624. His debts forced him to resign and flee to Con- 
X stantinople in 1624. From there he traveled to Poland and arrived in Lvov 
on April 22, 1626. He died on March 18, 1627 in Kamenets. For more de- 
tails, see Ch'amch'eants', III, 630-631; M. Ormanean, Hayots‘ ekeghets‘in, 
(Constantinople, 1912), 203; S. Chemchemean (Jemjemean), Hay tpa- 
. grut'iwné ew Hrom (Venice, 1989), 8. 

3 According to Akinean the part on Melk‘isedëk is incomplete. For 
Melk'isedek was no longer the kat‘oghikos when he came to Poland. 
Siméon probably planned to record the problems caused by his visit. See N. 
Akinean, Movses IH Tat'ewats'i (Vienna, 1936), 248-286. Arak'el of Tabriz 
has left a detailed account of his shameful behavior in Armenia and Poland, 
see AT, I, 265-283. | 
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A. Arabic; Aram. Aramaic; Arm. Armenian; C. Chinese; __ 
FL, Flemish; Fr., French; G. Georgian; Ger. German; Gr. Greek; 
Heb. Hebrew; It. Italian; L. Latin; M. Mongolian; P. Persian; Pol. Polish; 
R. Russian; San. Sanskrit; T. Modern or Ottoman Turkish 


abanos (T. abanoz): ebony. 

abarosh (P, ‘abä-ro$an): brightly-colored robe. 

abdal (A. ‘abdal): slave, dervish. 

abegha (Arm.): lowest rank among celibate priests Or monks. 

abréshém (P. abrisam): silk. 

ada (T. ada): island. 

adét (A. ‘ddat): custom, manner, mode. 

afion (P. afyiin): opium. 

agha (T. aga): lord, big landowner, chief. 

aghach (T. ağaç): tree. 

aght'arma (T. aktarma): turn over, change, to convert; used in 
the text to denote Armenians who converted to Catholicism. 

agnus (L. agnus): lamb, Lamb of God. 

ajam oghlan (T. acemi-oglan): conscript boys selected from the . 
Christian population; brought up as Muslims and enrolled in 
the Janissaries. 

ajami (T. acemi): untrained, inexperienced. 

akce (T.): a small silver coin worth one-third of a para. 

akhaz: (?) ermine? | 

akhér (A. dakar): last, final, ultimate, end. 

akhmar (A. ahmaq): stupid; or a variation of the Arabic n 
(ass). 

akhor (P. akwur): stable. 

alaja (T. alaca; P. alaja): motley, variegated, multi-colored; 
used in text to denote a type of popular silk or silk-cotton 
fabric. | 
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alaman (Fr. allemand): German. 
alamat' (A. ‘alamat): sign, insignia, or mark. 
alan (P. alàn): now, present. 
alat‘ (A. álat): items, instruments of trade. 
alma/elma (T. alma/elma): apple. 
alóch' (P. áliica): small green plum. 
alt'enbas (Pol. altembas): kind of brocade. 
amal (A. 'amal): operation, works. 
 amanat/amayi (A. amanat): safeguard, anything given in. 
trust. | 
ambar (P. ambar): basement, storage place. 
amni (A. amn): safe, secure. 
araba (P. arabe): wagon, cart. 
aragh (A. 'araq): raki, sweat, distilled spirit. 
arakhchin (P. 'araqcin): linen cap or lining worn under a 
turban. 
arakhchinch'i (T. arakqinci): makers of lining. 
.armaghan (P. armagdn): a special present brought from a 
voyage. 
arshin (R.): measure equivalent to 28 inches. 
asé (A. ‘asi): rebellious; could also refer to the Asi (Orontes) 
. . Riverin northern Syria. 
ashach'i (P. asji, T. aşçı): head cook, chef. 
ashkhana (P. àskàne): kitchen. 
aslan (T. aslan/arslan): lion. 
. aslankhana (T. aslan, P. kana): house of lions, menagerie. 
 at' (T. at): horse. 
atlas (A. atlas): smooth satin, atlas. 
atraf (A. aträf): environs, surrounding area, around. 
avan (A./P. ‘avan): one who seizes, bully; used in text to denote 
a policeman. 
avlu (Gr./T. avlu): courtyard. 
avrat‘ (T. avrat, A. ‘awrat): woman; parts of a body exposed 
lewdly. 
ayar/eyer (T. eyer): saddle. 
aydz (T. ayaz): cold, nippy. 
ayazma ( Gr./T. ayazma (sacred fountain). 
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ayin-t‘ujar (A. ‘ain al-tujjär): spring of merchants. 

ayvaz (A. ‘avaz): instead, in exchange, in turn. 

azamat' (A. ‘azamat): grandeur, magnificence. 

azém (A. ‘azm): grand, exalted. 

aznavur (G. aznauri): warriors, night used in text to denote 
tall and large soldiers. 


babat' (T. oe times. 
badinjan (P. badinjan): eggplant. 
bagh (from P. bag): orchard, vineyard. 
baghch'a (P. bagée): garden, vegetable garden. 
baghch'aji (T. bagcaci): gardener. 
baghla (A. bágla ^): beans. 
bahadur (P. bahadur): brave. 
bahar (T. bahar): spices. 
 baharch'i (T. bahar¢1): spice merchant. 
bakhal (T. bakkal, A. baqqál): grocer, owner of general store, 
vendor. | 
bakhre (P. bahreh): load carried on one aside of a beast of 
burden.. 
bakhre (T. bakrac): pail, copper bucket. 
balioz (Gr. baylos; T. balyoz, It. bailo, L. bajulus): envoy, 
Venetian minister at the Porte; used in text to denote main 
envoy or ambassador. | 
balsan (A. balsam): balsam. 
balt'a (T. balta): axe, hatchet. 
balt'aji (T. baltaci): maker or seller of axes, woodcutter. 
balyémaz (T. baylemez; It. ballo e mezzo): long range battering 
gun. | 
barabar (P. baräbar): same as, equal to. 
barak'at' (A. barakät): blessing, abundance, prosperity. 
barat (A. barat): a writ confirming immunity of nee 
barghi (P. bargo): kind of musical horn. 
baru (P. bärü): wall, rampart, fortification, bulwark. 
barut' (P. bariit): gunpowder. 
bashakh (T. başak): ear of corn, grain. 
bashi (T. basi): head, chief. 
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bashkha (T. baska): other, different, separate. 

basmakir (T. basma): type-setter, printer. 

` basmaji (T. basmaci): maker and seller of printed cloth. 

bat'al/bet'al (A. batil): idle, unemployed, or empty. 

 bayrakh (P./A. bairaq): flag, banner. 

bazaar (P. bazar, Y. pazar): market, bazaar. 

bazilés (Pol. bazyliszka): large snake, crocodile. 

bédavi (P. beda‘i): embellished; could also be from the Arabic 
bedawi (belonging to the desert). 

bedehat (A. bid'at): transgressor, outrage. 

beglerbeg (T. beylerbey): governor-general. 

békch'i (T. bekçi): watchman. 

bel (T. bel): narrow pass in mountain ridge. 

bendér (P. bandar) trading city, port city. 

bengzer (P. bandguzär): one who ties up a captive. 

béniaz (P. bi-niyaz): in want of nothing, able to do without, 
independently wealthy. . 

berat (A. barat): a writ conferring immunity or exemption. 

béri (A. barri): wild. 

beyt'ulmalji (T. beytiilmalci): officer in charge of distribution 

. ofinheritances. 

bezestan (A./P. bazzäzistan, T. bedestan): cloth market, covered 
market. 

bezirgan (P. bäzargän): merchant. 

bezr (P. bizär): tired, weary, disgusted. 

bichakhji (T. bicakci): knife makers/sellers. 

bila (A. bi-là); without. 

. bila (T. bile): even. 

bilor (A. billur): crystal. 

birinj (P. birinj): rice. 

biryan (P. biryan): stew. 

biryanji (T. biryanci): baked food maker. 

bit'bazar (T.): market of small goods. 

blbul (P. bulbul): nightingale. 

bójik (T. bócek): worm. 

bóluk' (T. bölük): districts composed of several villages. 

bonjukh (T. boncuk): beads.. 
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bonsinor (It. bonsignore): rural priest. 

bórék (T. börek): flaky pastry with thin layers of cheese: 

bôstan (P. büstän): flower or vegetable garden. 

bostanji (T. bostanci): gardener. 

bostanji-bashi (T. bostanci-bagi): head gardener, head guard. 

bóy (T. boy): height, size. 

boyaji (T. boyacti): dyer, painter. 

bóyakhanji (T. boyahanci): owner of a paint store or dye shop. 

bozdoghan (T. bozdoğan): falcon. 

brj (A. burj): tower. 

. brlit' (It. biretta): hooded cape, a square cap worn by Roman 
clergy. 

Bughdan (T. Bogdan): Moldavia. 

bukht'a (T. bugday): wheat. 

burma (T. burma): screwed, twisted, spiral. 

burunjuk (T. bürtincük): crepe made of raw silk. 

but‘un (T. biitiin); whole, entire, total. 


Celali (T.): rebels against the State. 

ch'ader (P. Cädor): tent. 

ch'aderji (T. cadirci): tentmaker. 

ch'akhal (T. cakil): flat bread baked on hot pebbles. 

ch'akhshir (T. çaksir): pants secured around the waist in 

folds and sewn to light leather boots at the ankles. 

ch'akhu (P. Cäqü): knife. 

cha'khuji (T. cakuci): knife maker. 

ch'al (P. éal): hole, ravine. 

ch'alik (T. celik): steel. 

ch'alpar (T. çalpar): castanets. - 

ch'alshaf (T. çarşaf): bed sheets. 

ch'alu (P. cal): bramble branches. 

chamadan (P. éamadan): suitcase. 

ch'amlit' (Pol. czamlet): goat hair cloth, soft velvet, camlet. 
_ch'amur (T. camur). mud. 

ch'angal (P. cCangal): hook, claw. 

ch'anta (T. canta): pouch, bag, knapsack. 

ch'ap'raz (T. çapraz): metal clasp to a girdle or belt. 
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ch'arch'i (P. carci): peddler of small goods. 

. ch'arek (P. Càrak): one quarter. 

. ch‘arukh (T. çarık): rawhide sandal. 

ch'arshu (P. čārsū). small market place. 

chat‘ (P. cit): calico. 

.ch'at'n (P. càtii): halter, cord. 

ch'avush (T. çavus): guard, bodyguard, herald. 

ch'avushbashi (T. cavugbagi): head of guards; chief halberdier. 

ch'azmaji (T. cizmeci): boot maker. 

ch'éla/ch'la (T. cile): string or thread; cloth in a round coil. 

ch'ember (P. Cember): head band. 

. ch'emberch'i (T. cemberci): maker of kerchiefs or head bands. 

chera (T. çıra), boat made of pine wood. 

ch'érakh (P. Cerag): lamp, light 

ch'esma (P. češme): spring, fountain. 

ch'ézmi (T. çizme) high boot. 

ch'filik (T. çiftlik): farm. 

ch'ich'ak' (T. cicek): flower, blossom. 

. chingana (T. cingene): gypsy, miserly person. 

ch'ini (P. Cini): Chinese, porcelain. 

chob/chobni (P. Cub, T. cob): rod of a shepherd; used in text to 
denote staff of a tax collector. — 

ch'orak (T. çörek): round sweet cake. 

ch'owal (P. Cuval): sack. | 

-Ch'ubukh (T. çubuk): thin rod or staff. 

chukha (P. čuka, Coke): broad woolen or felt cloth, drape. 

ch'ukhaji (V. cukaci): seller of woolen drapes or broad cloth. 

ch'ul (T. cul): haircloth, rough clothing. - 

ch'ura (P. Carä): pasture. 


dagh (T. dag): mountain. | 
dahegan/degan (P. dahgani): a gold weighing one metqal. 
daleh (A. dallah ): treacherous, insincere, false. 
dalghalukh (T. dalgalan): rough sea, waves. 

dalghuch (T. delgic): diver. | 
darabkhana (T. darbhane, A./P. zarräbkäne): mint. 
darba (T. darba, A. zarb): times. 
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darbas (P. darbar): large house, mansion, court. 

dard (P. dard): pain. 

darélmish (T. darilmaz): to become cross, angry with, to be 
offended. 

derman (P. darman): remedy. | 

dastur (P. dastür): prime minister, viceroy. 

davar (T. davar): animal, sheep/goats. 

dawa (T. deve): camel. 

dawi (A. da'wa): accusation, charge, complaint. 

dawul (P. duhul/dohol): a musical instrument resembling a 
drum. ; 

. debe (P. daba): scrotal hernia, hydrocele. 

deftar (A./P. dafiar): register, registry office. 

defterdar (P./A daftardar): keeper of records, exchequer. - 

degma (T. degme): any. 

deli (T. deli): insane, fool. 

déllak' (A. dalläk): barber, bath attendant. 

déllar (A. dallàl): broker, procuress. 

deng (T. denk): bale, half a horse load. 

dev (P. dev/div, San. deva): demon. 

devekhush (T. devekusu): ostrich. | 

devrent' (P. darband): barrier, narrow and difficult pass. 

devrish (P. darviÿ): indigent, a dervish. 

diba (P. diba): brocade. 

dih (P. deh): village. 

dikdik (T. diker): sewn, stitched. 

dikmatash (T. dikmetas): stone pillar. 

dinsiz (T. dinsiz): atheist, unbelieving. 

dirék (T. direk): mast, pole. 
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divan (P. divan, A. diwan): tribunal of justice or revenue, throne 


room, audience hall. 
divankhana (P. divänkäna): audience hall, tribunal office. 
délama (T. dolama): rolled apron, jacket. 
dolab (P. dol-àb; T. dolap): turnstile, water wheel. 
dôlband (T. diilbend): muslin turban. 
donanma (T. donanma): illumination for festivities. 
dónat (T. donat): outfit a ship, to ornament, to equip. 
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donlukh (T. donluk): clothing money for soldiers, length of 

.— cloth given to troops. 

doshak (P. dusak): bedding. 

 dolvat' (A. daulat): wealth, power. 

dpir (Arm.): acolyte. ; 

dram (Arm. from A. dirham; Gr. drachma). silver coin 
weighing one-eighth of an ounce or 400" part of an okka; 
used in text to denote a small silver coin. 

duk'a: used in text to refer the Doge of Venice. 

duk'an (A. dukkän; P. dukän): shop. 

durga (T. diilger): carpenter. 

dushman (P. du$man): enemy. 


edeb (A. adab}: politeness. 

edek/ed (T. yedek/yed ): lead animal; reserve horse; to lead or 
tow with a rope. 

efendi (Gr./T. effendi): master, gentleman. 

 ehmal (A. ihmál): carelessness, neglect. 

ehli elim (A. ahli ‘ilm): learned men. 

ekmekji (T. ekmekci): baker. 

elch'i (T. elçi): envoy. 

elk'an (T. yelken): sail. 

emak (T. emek): work, labor. 

emél ('amal): collection of revenue, operations. 

emish (T. emiş): intimacy. 

emish (T. yemis): fruit. 

emn (A emin): custodian, trustee, used in text as tax-collector. 

emr (A. amr): order, command. 

eneral (Pol. jeneral): general, commander of army. 

engel (T. engin): open sea, vast, boundless. 

engich'ari (T. yeniçeri): janissary. 

éréts ‘/eréts‘(Arm.): Parish priest (celibate, married, or 
widowed). 

erkan (A. erkän): rules of conduct. 

ermakh (T. ırmak): river. | 

érzak (A. arzáq): possessions, riches. 

esakuli/isakuli (A. ‘isä-gul): Slave of Christ, Christian. 
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ésayi, isayi (A. ‘isd'wi): follower of Jesus, Christian. 
ésbab (A. asbab): implements, utensils, materials, goods. _ 
esker (A. ‘asker): troops. 

éski (T. eski): old, ancient, worn out. 

eskiji (T. eskici): junk dealer. 

esmer (A. ismer): dark skinned. 

éstak/stak (Arm. stak): coin worth one- Hd of a para. 

evel (A. 'awal): first, before. 

éyér (T. eyer): saddle. 


fakhir fukhara (A. fakir al- Sugar ’): poorest of the poor, 
destitute. 

falandush (Fl. valandish): type of woolen cloth. 

farkh (A. farq): difference. 

farfur (P. fagfür): porcelain. 

farsh (P. farÿ): carpet, paving. 

félah (A. fallah): peasant, boor. 

fen (A. fann, P. fan): mode, know-how, crat, 

fenér (T. fener): lantern. | 

fent! (T. fend); ruse, trick. 

ferhad (P./T. ferhad): joyful, cheerful. 

fest (It. la festa): merriment, festival. 

fétva (A. fatwa): ruling given by Muslim religious authority. 

fil (P. fil): elephant. | 

finjan (A./P. finjan): tea or coffee cup. 

flan (A. fulàn, P. faldn): so and so, that man/woman. 

florin (It. florino): gold coin first issued in Florence. 

fndukh (T. findik): pellet, ball. 

fodola (T. fodla): bread loaves distributed in soup kitchens. 

fot'a (A. futa): apron, bath towel, wrap. 

frankistan (P. frangistan): Europe; land of the Franks. 

fuch'i (T. fici): barrels. 

fuch' iji (T. ficici): coopers. 

furt'una (T. firtina): tempest , gale, storm. 


gaba (A. qabà): overcoat, cloak. 
galiôn (Sp. galeón): galleon. 
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gavur (P./T. gavur): infidel, unbeliever, Christian. 

gawar (Arm): districts, regions, provinces. 

gaz (A. qazz): raw silk. 

. gelir (T. gelir): income, revenue, rent. 

gemi (T. gemi): ship, boat. 

gemiji (T. gemici): sailor. 

ghadém (A. kädim): man-servant. 

ghadérgha (T. kadirga): galleons, galleys. 

ghadi (T. kadi): Islamic judge. See also ghazi. 

. ghadr (A. qadr): valuable. 

ghafaf (kavaf): cheap shoes. 

ghafafnots' (T. kavafhane): shoe workshop. 

ghafar (A. kafar): tribute paid by non-Muslims; also a toll 
collected from non-Muslims. 

ghafil (A. gafil): careless. 

ghahr (A, qahr): cross, indignant. 

ghahvékhana (A./P. gahwakana): coffeehouse. 

ghala (A. qal'a, T. kale); fort. 

ghalam (A. qalam): pen, clerical office. 

ghalam-k‘ash (P. galamkeS): engraving, calico. 

ghalémk’‘ér (P. qalamkàr): engraver, maker of calico/batik. 

. ghalat' (A. galat): wrong, erroneous. 

ghalb/khalb (A. qalb): counterfeit, adulterated, or false. 

ghapi (T. kapı): gate. 

gharib (A. garib): stranger, alien, destitute. 

ghadi (A. qàzi, T. kadi): Islamic judge. 

ghazi (T. £àzi): frontier raider, one who fights for Islam. 

ghazi esk'er (T. kaziasker): chief military judge. There were 
two: one in Rumeli, the other in Anatolia. 

git (T. git): to lead. 

ghran (T. kiran): breaker. 

ghts'u-sherif (A. qudsi Serif): noble Jerusalem. 

ghula (A. qal'a): fort. à o 

ghumri (A. qumri): turtle dove. 

ghurna (A. qurna, T. kurna): bath basin, fountain. 

ghurush (T. kuruş): silver piaster coins worth 80 akçe; 
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it contained almost three-quarters of an ounce of silver in the 
17" century. 

glgl (T. gilgil): millet. 

gmbet' (P. gumbad): dome, arch, vault cupola. 

gomrug (T. gümrük): duty, tariff, customs house. 

gongulu (T. gönüllü): volunteer. 

gor (P. gür): grave. 

gora (T. góre): according to, corresponding. 

gozdashi (T. göztaşı): copper sulfate ore, blue stone. 

gr (A. gir): tar, pitch. 

gran duk‘a: Grand Duke. | 

grosh (Pol. grosz) a small Polish coin Sao to one- hundredth of 
a złoty. 

. gula (P. gulüla): bullet. 

gumish (T. gümüş): silver. 

guri (A. guri): cavern. 

gurji (P. gūrji): Georgian; used in text to denote Mamluk slaves. 

gvalt' (A. ghafat): carelessness, forgetting, negligence. 

gviardiandi (It. guardiano): guard, warden. —— 

gzir (Arm.): village elder. 


hab (A. habby: pill. 

habash (A. habaÿa): Ethiopia. 

Hagarites: Children of Hagar, descendants of Ishmael (Arabs, 
Muslims). 

haji (A. hàjji): one who has performed the pilgrimage (hajj) to 
Mecca. 

haji bektash (T. haci- bektas): head of the Bektashi religious 
order. 

. hakh (A. haqq): right, permission, payment, dues. — 

hakhlashmish (T. haklas): to be quits, to settle accounts. 

hakim (A. hakim): physician. | 

hal (A. hal): state, condition. 

halwa (A. halwa’): a sweet paste made with sesame oil. 

ham (P. ham): also, as well. 

hamal (A. hammal): porter. 

hamam (A hammam): bath. 
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hampa (A. hampá): companion, fellow traveler. 

haram (A. haram): forbidden by religious law. - 

harami (A. harami): robber. 

haramzada (P. haram-zadeh): bastard. 

harb (A. harb): battle. 

. harba (A. harba): javelin, pike. | 

hasél (A. hasil): ripe, produce, harvest. ` 

. hasrat' (A. hasrat): longing. 

hawa (A. hawa): air, atmosphere, gentle gale, or climate. 

hawruz (T. havruz): urinal, chamber pot. | 

hawuz (T. havuz; A. hawz): pond, artificial basin. 

hayaz (T. hiyaz): reverie. 

‘hayran (A. hairän): confounded, confused, astonished. 

hazér (A. hdzir): ready, prepared. 

hegbe (T. heybe): saddlebag. 

- hemsher (P. hamsahri): fellow countryman. 

herisa (A. harisa, T. herise): a kind of thick pottage made of 
bruised wheat boiled to a consistency, to which meat, butter, 
cinnamon and aromatic herbs are added. 

hesapsiz (T. hesapsiz): innumerable, incalculable. 

heseb (A. hisäb): account, counting, numbering. 

het'man (Pol. hetman): Cossack military commander. 

hila (A. hila): cheating, trick, wile. 

hisar (A. hisar): fortress. 

hospodars: governors of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

hreshk'a (Pol. hreczka): wheat. 

hujat‘ (A. hujjat): proof, document, voucher. 

hujura (A. hujra/T. hücre): cell, chamber, alcove, niche. 

hunar (P. honar): skill, ability, art, talent. 

huzur (A. huzür): peace of mind. 


idrak' (A. idrák): intelligence, comprehension, capacity. 

iftira (A. iftira): slander, calumny. 

igidé (T. igde): oleaster (Elaegnus angustifolia). 

imam (A. imam): religious leader, prayer leader; also denotes. 
Shi‘a saint 

imarat' (A. ‘amarat): building. 
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` inch'khadar (Arm. inch',T. kadar): how much, Bow many, 
inja (T. ince): fine, delicate. 

intizar (A. intiżār): waiting, expectation. 

irmak (T. irmak): river. 

isharat' (A. išārat): pointing, signal. 

ishk'il (Gr/T. iskil): untrustworthy. 

ishmar (T. ismar): sign, nod, wink.. 

izengi (T. üzengi): stirrup. 


janavar (P. janwar): beast. 

jarah (A. jarrah): surgeon. 

jëb (P. jib): pocket. 

jéba (P. jiba): armor, chain-mail. 

jebaji (T. cebeci): armor maker attached to special military 
corps. 

. jeb-kharji (A./P. jib-karji): socket expenses. 

jébl (T. cibil): naked. 

jelad (A. jallad): executioner. | 

Jélali. See Celali 

jemzakhana (T. cebehane/cephane): arsenal, powder magazine, 
armory. 

jengi (P. jangi): brave. 

jénk ji (T. cengcu): warrior. 

` jêns (A. jins): kind, stock. . 

jēra (A. jerra): jug, also measure of liquid. 

jhud (P. juhüd): Jew. 

jida (T. cida): spear, lance. 

Jihez/jiez (A. jahiz): dowry. 

jin (A. jinn): demon. . 

jmez (A. jamiz): wild fig, sycamore. 

johar (A. jauhar): jewels. 

johardar (P. johardar): jeweler. 

jor (A. jaur): oppression, injustice. 

jJorumeé (A. jarima): fine, penalty. 

jumaya (A. jamá'at): assembly, meeting. 

Jumayat' (A. jum'a; T. cuma-alayi); Friday; the sultan’s 
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procession to the mosque for Friday prayers; ‘the selamlik 
merasimi. 


k'abab (A. kebab; P. kabab; T. kebap): broiled/roasted meat on | 
| a skewer. 

k ebin (P. kabin): settlement paid by a wife in case of divorce. 

k'adi (T. kadi): judge, also governor of a kaza (district). 

kaftan (T. kaftan): robe, caftan. 

kaghat' (Gr. kalatos): vase-shaped basket or hamper. 

k'ahana (Arm.): ordained priest (married, celibate, or 
widowed). 

kalafat'ts'i (T. kalafatçı): caulker. 

kale (T. kule/kala): fort... 

k'alp'atin (P. kalbitän): blacksmith’s forceps. 

kamara (T./It. kamara):.ship's cabin. ; 

- k'amkha (P. kamkd, C. kin-hwa): golden brocade. 

- kangun (P. kang): a measure of length from the elbow to the end 
of the stretched middle finger, cubit. 

k'apar (A. kibar): capers. | 

kapi (T. kapı): door. 

k'aret'a (It. caretta): cart, wagon. 

karnaval (Pol. karnawal, It. carnovale): carnival. 

k'arpich' (T. kerpiç): sun-dried or baked brick, adobe. 

k'arzia (kersey): a coarse cloth woven from short-stapled wool. 

kat'oghikos (Arm.): Catholicos; Supreme Patriarch of the 
Armenian Church. 

kayser (Ger. kaiser): Caesar, emperor. 

kazen (R. kaznit): to execute; or A. gaz (to judge). 

k'azi (T. gazi): one who fights on behalf of Islam; frontier 
raiders into non-Muslim lands. 

.K'eba (T. kebe): thick felt jacket. 

 k'ebabji (T. kebabci): roasted-meat maker/seller. 

` kech'a (T. kece): made of felt. 

k'ehia (T. kähya, P. kadkodä): steward, caretaker, warden of a 

. guild. 

k‘élb (A. kalb): dog. 

kemer (P. kemer): arch, vault. 
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k'enar (P. kenar): side. 

kerbas (P. karbas): fine linen, muslin. 

k'ergerdan (P. kargadan): rhinoceros. 

keshish (A. kasis): Christian priest. 

k‘fr (A. kafr): covering, enveloping, hiding. 

khach‘alam (Arm. khach‘ [cross]; A. ‘alam [flag]): religious 
banner carried in front of a procession. 

khadif (T. kadife): velvet. 

khadir (A. kadir): respect. 

khadrgha, See ghadrgha. 

khaftanji (T. kaftancz): tailor, keeper of the wardrobe. 

 khakham (Heb. hakham): Sephardi honorific for rabbi. 

khahvéji (T. kaveci): coffee maker. 

khalaba (T. kalabalık): crowd, mob, HORS 

khalam. See ghalam. 

khali (P. qali): carpet. 

Khalifa (A. kalifa): caliph, deputy. 

khalkha (T. kalkan): small shield. 

kham (P. kam): raw, unripe, or uncooked. 

khamashmish (T. kamagmaz): to be dazzled. 

khamesh (A. qamis): a type of bitter gourd. 

khamish (T. kamis): reed, cane. 

khana (P. kana): house. 

khan (P. kan; T. han): inn, caravansary, market with shops. 

khanch'ar (A. kanjar): dagger. 

khandak (A. kandaq): trench, moat. 

khapiji (T. kapıcı): door keeper, janitor. 

khapitan (It. capitano): captain. 

khapluja (T. kaplica): hot spring. 

kharabat'akh (T. karabatak): cormorant. 


kharaj (A. kardj): tax paid by non-Muslims or tax on effects. 


kharajch'i (T. harac-qu): collector of the kharaj tax. 
kharbiza (P. karbiza): watermelon. 

kharj (A. karj): expenses. 

khasab (A. qassáb): butcher. 

khasaba (A. qasaba; T. kasaba): a small town or borough. 
khat‘ér (A. katir): favor, honor, sake. 
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khat'er (T. katir): mule. 

khat'erji (T. katirci): muleteer. 

khava (A. qahwa): coffee. 

khawji (T. kavci): maker/seller of tinder or punk. 

khawukh (T. kavuk): quilted turban. 

khawukhch'i (T. kavukcu): makers of quilted birbana 

khawul (A. hawala): to transfer the job to someone else; also 
hal (A./P.): joy. 

khawun (T. kavun): melon 

khayikh (T. kayik): boat. 

khayil (A. qà il): to maintain strongly.. 

khaymakh (T. kaymak): clotted cream, dish of sweetened 
clothed milk. | 

khayrat' (A. gairat): zeal. 

khaysi (T. kayısı): apricot. 

khayvar (P. käviär): fish roe. 

khazna (A. kazina, T. hazine): treasury; used in text to also 
denote public treasury or taxes collected for the sultan's 
treasury in the provinces. | 

khaznadar (P. kazinedar): treasurer. 

khazukh (T. kazik): stake, pile. 

khéléch'ch'i (T. lalicci): sword maker/seller. 

kher (A. kair): good, doing good deeds, charity. 

khérkh (T. kirk): forty. 

khéshlakh (T. kislak): winter quarters for animals, army, or 
nomads. 

khéyamat' (A. giyamat): resurrection, vant calamity, last day 
of the world, confusion. D 

khéymat'i (A. gimati, P. qeymati): valuable, expensive. 

khéymet' (A. qimat): price. | 

khézél (T. kizil): red. 

© khézélbash (Y. kızılbaş): literally “red-heads,” it refers to 

the Persians or their troops during the Safavid period. 

. khézél-elma (T. kizil-elma): red apple; denotes Rome. 

khézlar-agha (T. kazlar-agasi): chief black eunuch of the 
imperial harem. 

khézmet' (T. hizmet; A. kidmat): service, care, duty. 
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khézmetk‘ar (A./P. kidmatgar): servant. 
khézmish (T. kızmış): to get angry, to become hot. 
khiar (P. kiyàr): cucumber. 
khindzir (A. kinzir): hog, pig. - 
khiyaruk (T. hiyarcik): tumors. 
khlakha (A. halqa): ring, hoop, circle. 
khléch'ch'i (T. laliggi): sword maker. 
khmel (Pol. chmiel): humulus lupulus, type of hops. | 
khmish (T. himsi): spoil. 
khnay (A. hinnày: henna. 
 khndmand (P. kandmand): a house in ruins. 
khob (P. kube): a kind of drum or tom-tom. 
khoja (P. kwajeh): a term used as an honorific for important 
government officials in pre-Safavid Persia. Safavids used it 
for eunuchs, as well as for the Armenian lay leaders, usually 
wealthy merchants. 
_khonakh (T. konak): halting place on a journey. 
khont'k'ar (P. kondgär): Ottoman Sultan. 
khop (T. kopar): to take away by force. 
khoru (P. kwur): meat, meat stew. 
khrar (A. iqràr): confess. 
khrbach' (T kırbaç): whip. 
khsrakh (T. kisrak): mare. 
khuba (A./T. kubbe): dome, apartments in the Topkapi Palace 
where councils of state and public receptions were held. 
khudrat' (A. qudrat): power. 
khul/kul (A. qui): slave, servant; also refers to Janissaries and 
Mamluks. . 
khula (T. kale, A. qal'a): fort. 
khulach/kulach (T. kulaç): to extend the two arms to the full, 
fathom. 
khulavuz (T. kilavuz): pilot, guide, navigator. 
khunduz (T. kunduz): beaver. 
khurban (A. qurbän): to sacrifice an animal. 
khurda (P. kwurd): minor, small change. 
khurma (A. kurma): dates. 
khurmish (T. kur); to cock a gun. 
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khushakh (T. kusak): sash, girdle, belt. 

khushanmish (T. kusanmaz): to gird peser to put on a sash. 

khut'i (T. kuti): small box. 

khut'ni (P. qutni): satin. 

khut'suz (A. qudus T. suz): without Jerusalem; used in text to 
denote a Muslim pilgrim who had gone to Mecca without 
stopping in Jerusalem. 

khuyumji (T. kuyumcu): jeweler, soie 

khuyumji-bashi (T. kuyumcu- aasi; head of jeweler/goldsmiths 
guild. 

khzél alma (T. kizil elma): golden ate also refers to Rome. 

kila (A. kile): bushel of wheat; 36.5 kg. 

k'ilitch'i (T. kilitçi}: locksmith. | 

k'irelezion (L. kyrie eleison): Lord have mercy. 

k'it'abch'i (T. kitabçr): bookseller. 

kizilbash. See khézélbash. | 

k'lasht'or (Pol. klasztar, Ger. kloster): Boise 

kopru (T. köprü): bridge. | 

k'orebiskopos (L. chorepiscopus): rural bishops. 

k'oshk' (T. köşk): villa, summer house, pavilion. 

kral (Pol. król): king. 

k'sa (A. kisa): small sack, purse. 

 k't'ane (P. kattan): linen. 

k'ufta (T. köfte): meatball. 

kulach (T. kulaq): fathom, the length of two extended arms. 

k'ulah (P. kuläh): hat. 

k'ulkhan (T. külhana): oven. 

kumash/khumash (A. quma8): silken cloth. 

kunt (P. kund): stupid man; bald one; used in text to insult 
Muhammad. 

k'urak'ch'i (T. ktirekci): oarsman. 


laban (A. laban): milk. 

lagan (P. lagan): brazen or copper pan. 

lajvard (P. lajaward): paid lazuli, azure. 

lak’ (A. lak): lake, a purple pigment obtained from lac. 
lal (A. la‘l): ruby. ` 
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layekh (A. lá 'iq): worthy, capable, qualified. 

legat‘ (Pol. legat): legate. 

. lémon (Fr. limon): lemon, citron. 

Jésh (P. las): carcass, corpse. . 

léshk‘ér (P. lafkar): army. 

. lévénd (P. lavand): volunteer, adventurer, independent; used in 
text to denote bandits and rebels. 

libas (A. libäs): garment. 

lokhma (A. loqma): bite, mouthful. 

lor (P. lor): a kind of a bird resembling a quail. 

lula (T. lile): tube, pipe. 


maden (A. ma'dan): mine, quarry. 
mafa (A. mihaffat): seat on a camel's back; traveling litter for 
. women. 

maghara (A. magara): cave, cavern, den. 

maghaza (T. mağaza) : large store. 

maghrub (A. Mağrib). Barbary Coast, Morocco, the west. 

mahala (A./P. mahalla): quarter. 

mahdasi (A. maqdasi): a native of Jerusalem, someone who has 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

mahrum (A. mahriim): excluded, debarred, deprived of. 

majun (A. ma‘jun): paste. 

majunji (T. macuncu): seller or maker of medicated balsams. 

makhmur (P. makmal): velvet. 

makhrama (T. makrama): napkin, face towel, handkerchief. 

makhramat (A. muhramat): venerable. 

makhshur (A. mahzür): court official. 

mal (A. mal): riches, property, goods. 

malik (A. malik): owner, master, proprietor. 

maliméyit'ch'i (T. mali-meyyitçi): official in charge of dead 
people’s property/taxes. 

maliyétch‘i (T. maliyetci): tax collector. 

manghér (A.): copper coin. 

. marakh (P. malak): locust. 

marchil Italian generic term for silver coins, same value as 
piaster. | 
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marmèr/mérmer (P. marmar): marble. 

maskhara (A. maskara): to make fun, to ridicule. 

mat (A.): measure equal to 2.54 cm. 

mat'ah (A. mata‘): merchandize, goods. 

. mat'aris (P. ma-tars): parapet of wood or earth, entrenchment. 

mat'ran (A matran): archbishop, metropolitan. _ 

mavona (T. mavuna): barge. 

maya (P. maya): money, cash, wealth, capital. 

maymum (A./P. maimiin): ape, baboon, monkey. 

mazdak'e (Gr. mastika): gum mastic 

mechit' (A. masjid): mosque. 

medet'(A. madad): help, assistance. 

médrasa (A. madrasa): school where boys studied the Qur'an 
and obtained a rudimentary education. 

mekhk'ama/mekhk'eme (A. mahkama): tribunal, court of justice, 
town hall. 

mékhla (T. miklas): omelet. 

méleméet' (A. maliimat): known, notorious. 

menzel (A. manzil): station, rest stop. 

mérdivan (T. merdiven): ladder, steps, stairs. 

_ meremet’ (A. marammat): to mend, to repair 

mérjan (P. marjan): coral. 

méeshe (T. meşe): oak forest. 

_méshia (Aram. mésiha): Messiah. 

métra/metre (T.): measure of wine equal to 21.75 liters. 

metsak'ristian (it. mezzochristiano): half-Christian. 

mévla (A. mawla). magistrate, lord, master. | 

méyhana (P. meikdna): tavern. 

 méyhanaji (T. meyhaneci): tavern owner. 

meykhosh (P. maikwus ): tart, sour. 

mézrakh (T. mızrak): spear. 

mghon (Arm.): nautical mile. - 

mil (A. mil): four thousand cubits or camel paces, a mile. 

midia (Gr./T. midye): mussels. i; 

minarat (A. manárat): minaret. 

minbashi (T. minbaşı): commander of a thousand men. 

mizan (A. mizan): scales, weighing machine. 
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mlham (A./P. marham): ointment, plaster, dressing for wounds. 

móhr (P. muhr): seal, stamp. 

mola-sultan (T. molla-sultan): chief mullah of the Mevlevi 

= Dervishes. 

momji (T. mumcu): candle maker/seller. 

monozon (Gr. monozon): monk. 

mor (T. mor): violet, purple. 

moydan (A. maidan): square, plaza, arena. 

mskhal (A. mitgal): measure of weight 4.53 grams. 

Msr (A. Misr): Egypt; also denotes Cairo in text. 

mudbakh (A. matbak): kitchen, place for cooking. 

mudbakhch'i (T. matbakqi): cook. 

muft' (A. muft): free. 

mufti (A. mufti): a high religious official who issues a fetwa 
ruling) on religious matters. | 

mujavaza (T. mücevveze): turban of many plaited folds. 

mukhadam (A. muqaddam): sashes worn up front. 

mukhayer!mokhayer (A. mukayyar): superior wool, camlet. 

mukhayerji (T. muhayerci): seller/maker of camlet. 

mukhsur (A. mahzur): court official. 

mukht'asib (A. muhtasib): superintendent of police, one who 
examines weights and measures in the bazaar; official in | 
charge of public morality. 

mulk' (A. mulk): landed property. 

mum (P. müm): wax, candle. 

murad (A. muräd): wish, desire. 

murdar (P. murdar): impure, foul. 

mushabakh (T. müsebbek/miisabaky: grill made of fine 
latticework on wood. 

mushk‘ (P. musk): musk. 
mzrakhch'i (T. mizrakqi): one who carries a spear. 


nach'are (P. nàcàr): forced by necessity. 

naghara (A./P. naqqàra): kettle-drum. 

naghd (A. nagd): cash, ready money. 

nafagha (A. nafaqa): livelihood. | 

najakh (T. nacak): large ax with hammer at the back. 
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nakhash (A. naqqàs): painter, carver, gilder, embroider. 

nakhésh (A. nag$): decorating, carving, engraving. 

nal (A, na'l): horseshoe. 

nalat'lama (A. la'nat-namay: a writ of curse, anathema. 

namaz (A. namaäz): prayer. 

nasrani (A. Nasränt): Nazarene, Christian. 

nazaret' (A. nazarat, It. lazzaretto): inspection, leper 
hospital; used in text to denote quarantine. - 

nazr (A. nazir): superintendent, overseer. 

nazuk' (P. ndzuk): thin, slender, tender. 

nep'ak (P. nà-pàák): unclean, impure. 

nigar (P. negar): sweetheart, beautiful woman. 

- nObat' (A. nawbat): turn, relieving guard, keeping watch, 

nok'ar (P. naukar): servant, dependent, attendant. 

nomos (Gr. nomos): rule, law, directive. 

nuirak (Arm.): nuncio of the kat‘oghikos/patriarch, legate. 


oda (T. oda): room, chamber. - 
ögh (T. ok): porcupine quill, thorn, fishbone. 
ojakh (T. ucag): hearth, fireplace. 
ókha (T. okka): weight equal to 1,225 grams. 
Olakh (T. Ulah): Walachian. 
oldun (T. oldun): to become. 
olofa (A. ‘ulufa): provisions, fodder. 
Olukh (T. oluklu): hollowed out as in a trough or gutter. 
. ordu (T. örtü): cover. 
ort (T. orta): the mean, medium, one degree less or more. . 
ortakh (T. ortag): friend, partner. 
ot'akh (T. otağ): large and luxurious tent. 
ot'yakhan (T. óte-yakayi): further inside, over there, what is on 
the other side. td. 
ova (T. ova): grassy plain, meadow. 
- Oyin (T. oyun): game, play, joke. 


pacha (T. pacasi): sheep feet trotters, dish made from trotters. 
pak lpak (P. pak): pure, true. 
pak'simat (Gr./T. peksimet): hard biscuit. 
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panayir (Gr./T. panayir): country fair. 

panzahr (P. panzahr): bezoar stone, antidote. 

p'ap' (L. papa): Pope. 

p‘ara/para: Turkish coins worth one-fortieth of a kurus. 
p'art'al (T. partal/parsal): old worn clothes. 

. p'ayik (P./T/ peyk): running footman, messenger. 

p'ayit akht (P. pàytakt): capital city. | 

papuch' (T. papuç): shoes, slippers. 

papuch'ch'i (T. pabuççu) maker/seller of shoes, cobbler. 
paron (Arm.): title of distinguished citizens or landowners. 
p'ayzan (P. päizan): prisoner in chains. 

pech'er (Pol. pieczar): digger. 

p'énjéra (P. panjareh): window, lattice work on wood. 
p‘éréma (G./T. pereme): heavy two-oared boat, gondola. 
p'éshak'ar (P. paëÿkar): very skilled artisan. 

p 'eshk'esh (P. piskes): present. 


p'eshkhun (T. peşkir): table napkin (P. pixkiin): table, bench. 


p'eshtamal (T. pestemal): large bath towel, waist cloth. 
pich (T. pic): illegitimate child, bastard. 

pilaf (P. pilau; T. pilav): boiled rice prepared with butter. 
pilij (T. piliç). chicken. 

pita (Gr./T. pide): slightly leavened flat bread, pita. 
pivnits'a (Pol. piwnica): tavern, beer hall. 

p'nt'i (T. pinti): miserly, sordid, or shabby. 

p‘oshman (P. pasimàn): sorry, ashamed, penitent. 

p'ostal (T. postal): shoe of soft leather. 
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p'usus (P. fusiis): bezels, stones or mother of pear! set in wood: 


p ususk'er (P. fustis-kar): inlaid in mosaic or wood. 


. rahm (A.P. rahm): compassion. 
rakham (A. raqam): number, count, write. 
rakhi (Gr./T. rakiy. raki, a kind of distilled spirit. — — 
rakht (P. rakt): harness, trapping for a horse, chattels. 
ramazan (A. ramazän): ninth month of the Muslim lunar 
calendar; the fast observed during that month Ramadan. 

ratush (Pol. ratusz; German rathaus): town hall. 

raya/rayat' (A. ra'iyat): subjects, peasants, Christians living 
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under Muslim rule. 
razi (A. rdzl): satisfied, content. 
résva (P. rusva): dishonored, disgraced. 
réyiz (A. ra’is): head, chief. 
roh (A. rüh): soul, spirit. 
rshvat' (A. ru$wat): bribe. 
rub (A. rub‘): fourth part, quarter. 


^ safa (P. safa): pleasure, recreation. 

 safi/saf (A. sáfi): clear, pure, mere, net, entirely. 

safi (A. safih): slab, tablet. 

sagh (T. sag): alive, healthy, well. 

sahat' (A. sa'at): clock, time, hour. 

sakhén (T. sakin): beware, careful, watch out. 

sakhéz (T. sakiz): gum mastic. 

sakhi (A. sáqi): water carrier, cup bearer. 

sakhtian (T. sahtiyan/P. saktiyän): Morocco leather. 
sakhtianji (T. sahtiyanci): boot maker. - 

salghen (T. salgin): general tax levied on a community, annual 

tribute. 

salt'anat' (A. saltanat): pomp, majesty, authority. 

samur (A. samiir): sable, fur. 

samson (T. samsun): mastiff dog. 

sanjakhbég (T. sancak-bey): governor of a sancak (district). 
sar (P. sar): head. 

sara (A. sara): palace. See saray. 

sarach (T. sarac): saddler, leather worker. 

saraf (A. sarraf): bankers, money exchangers. 

saraj (A. sarraj) saddler. | 

sarajkhana (A. sarrajkdna): saddle making workshop. 
saray (P./T. saray): palace, grand mansion. 

sardawa (P. sar, T. deve): camel fur. 

sarégh (T. sarik): turban. 

sarnich (T. sarniç): cistern, tank, reservoir. 

sarp (T. sarp): very steep, difficult to ascend. 

satakets' (Arm.): term used for the death of animals or evil men. 
savz (P. sabz1): greens, herbs. 
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sebet' (P. sabad): basket. 

sébil (A./T. sebil): free distribution of water. 

séfa (A. suffa): hall, anteroom. 

sefer (T. sefer): campaign, state of war. 

séfil (T. sefil): poor, miserable. 

séhil (A sahil): coast, shore, bank. 

séjada-khali (A. sijjadah; T. seccade): prayer rug and 

sekh (T. sik): thick, dense. 

sekhelmish (T. sikismis): crowded together, pressed together. 
(P. gali): carpet. 

sek'i (P. saku): bench. 

sélvi (T. selvilservi): cypress tree. 

semér (T./Gr. semer): packsaddle. 

seni (A. sini): tray. 

seraser (P. saräsär): whole, entirely, all over. 

sérdar (P. sardàr); commander of the army. 

sermiya (P. sar-maya): capital. 

séyir (T. seyir): pleasure trip, excursion, spectacle, show. 

séyirch'i (seyirçi): spectator. | 

séyis (A. sais): horse groomer. 

sezender (P. säzanda): musician, performer. 

shadlkh (T./P. sad): joyful, happy. - 

shadrvan (P. Sädervän): water fountain with a jet in the middle. 

shafaf (A. Safaf): transparent, sparkling. 

shaghawat' (A. Sefqat): kindness, compassion. 

shahi (P. ahi): small coins, equal to para. 

shahristan (P. Sahrestan): major city, province. 

shahzada (P. shah-zädeh): royal princes. 

shak'arlu (T. sekerle): sweet, sugary. 

shal (P. Sal): coarse woolen cloak. 

Sham (A. sam): applies to both Syria and Damascus in à the text. 

sham (P. Sam‘): candle. 

sham ch'rakh (P. Sam‘-Cirag): candelabra. 

shamdan (P. Sam‘dan): candle holder. 

sharbat (P. Sarbat): syrup. 

shék érlémé (T. sekerleme): sugary, sweet, candied fruit. 

shékh (A. Saik): a chief, prelate, abbot, prior, superior of the 
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dervishes, preacher, learned Muslim cleric. 

shén (T. sen): joyful, civilized, inhabited. 

-shenlik (T. senlik): merriment, public rejoicing, illumination. 

sherif (A. Sarif): noble, chief of a tribe, also gold coins. 

_ shit‘akh (A. šiltāq): injustice. — 

shoghgam (P. Salgam): turnip. 

shohrat' (A. Suhrat): fame, publicity, celebrations. 

shorvachi (T. çorbacı): soup maker/seller colonel of the 
Janissaries, official receiver and entertainer of guests. 

shpit'al/spit'al (It. ospedaletto, Pol. szpital): hospital hospice. 

sijil (A. sijill): register, record of a court of judicature. 

sila (A. sila): to visit one's native place. 

sinjab (A. sinjab): European squirrel. 

sinor (Gr./T, sınır): frontier, border, boundary limit. 

sipahi (T. sipahi): horsemen who held small fiefs. 

sirma (T. sırma): lace or embroidery of silver or silver gilt 
thread. 

sirmaji (T. sirmaci): one who sells or makes lace or fine 

. embroidery using threads made of precious metals. 

sirvi (T. sivri): sharp, pointed. 

skélé/sk‘ala (Gr.T. iskele, It. scala): wharf, dock, or port. 

. sk'emla (T. iskemle): stool, chair. 

sk'enjé (P. Sikinja): torture. 


| skerlet'/éskerlet'/skarlat'/sk'arlet' (T. iskarlat): soft tilian 


scarlet cloth. 
smbôl (A. sambul): hyacinth. 
snduk (A./P. sandüg): trunk, chest. 
sof (A. sif): wool, woolen cloth. 
sofch'i (T. sufci): wool seller. 
soghbat (A. suhbat): to talk, discourse. 
sokhakh (T. sokak): street, alley, road. 
sokht‘a (A. sugt): mob, plebian (P. sukta): religious students. 
solakh (T. solak): guards of the sultan during a procession. 
sóldat (It.. soldati): soldier. 
somakhi (A. samaqi): porphyry, purplish marble. 
somun (T./Gr. somun): bread. 
. somunji (T. somunci): baker. : 
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sõrghuch (T. sorguç): crest worn on the headgear. 

stol (Pol. stot): table. 

strus (Pol. struś): ostrich. 

student (Pol. student): student. 

su (T. su): water. | 
-subashi (T subaşı): police superintendent. 

such'suz (T. suçsuz); guiltless. 

sukhra (A. sukra): whatever is done Bus either from courtesy 

or compulsion. 

sulah (A. siläh): weapons, arms. - 

sulahi (T. sürahi). decanter. .. 

surat‘ (P. surat): face, image. - 

surgun (T. sürgün): exile. . 

suru (T. sürü): flock, herd. 

suvk'ésémi (su-kesimi): festival on the occasion of the flooding 
.. ofthe Nile. 


tabagha (A. tabqa): floor, story, stratum. 

taban (T. taban): heel, sole. 

. tl'abi (A. tabi‘): subject, obedient, docile. 

tabla (A. tabl): drum. 

t'absi (T. tepsi): plate. 

t'abór (Pol. tabor): battleground, camp aramda by carts. 
tabut (A. tàbüt): coffin. 

t‘adbir (A. tadbir): opinion, counsel. 

- tafarak' (T. tafarik): segments; dried top of the Patchouli plant. 
t'afta (P. tafia): taffeta. 

t'aj (P. taj): crown. 

tajik (Arm.): Muslim, Turk. 

t'akht (P./A.): seat, throne. 

t'alan (T. talan): plunder, steal. 

tallah (T. tallahi): by God. 

t'amam (P. tamäm): complete, finished, all. 

tamasha (P. tamásà): looking at, worth looking at. 

t'araf (A. taraf). side, extremity, end. 

t'arjiman (A. tarjumdn): interpreter, translator. 

t‘arkhana (P. tarkwäna): thick pottage, frumenty. 
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t'as (P. tas): cup, bowl. 

tash (T. tag): stone. 

tashgemi (T tas-gemi): boat that transports stones. 

tashkhana (T. tashana): quarry. 

t'avanlu (T. tavanla): ceiling, to erect a ceiling. 

t'avukh (A. tavuk): chicken. 

 l'avukh-khana (A./P. tavuk-kana): chicken market. 

tayin (A./P. ta'im): to appoint, apportioning, ration, small loaf 
issued to soldiers. 

tazha (P. tazah): fresh. , 

tebé (T. debe): hydrocele, scrotal heia. 

tek (P. tak, T. tek): alone, detached, single thing, odd number. 

t'el (T. tel): wire. 

télli (T. telli) fine cloth with silver/ gold thread. 

t'embeh (A. tambih): admonition, punishment. 

t‘embélkhana (P. tambal-kane): lazy-house; house where people 
are allowed to live on charity. 

t'enha (P. tanha): alone, solitary. 

t'enjere (T. tencere). sauce pan. 

_.tér (Arm.): honorific for an Armenian cleric. 

terlet'me (T. terleme): fever, sweat. 

t'erzi (T. terzi): tailor. 

t'erskhana (T. tershane): maritime arsenal, dockyard. 

t'esbëh (A. tasbih): rosary, prayer beads. 

t'esbéhch'i (T. tesbihci): seller/maker of prayer beads, rosaries. 

t'eshvish (A. tafti$): inquiry, investigation, searching. 

t'esk'era (A. tazkirat): short note or letter, memorandum, 
official certificate or receipt. | 

t'eslim (A. taslim): surrender, delivery, handing over. 

t'esma (T. tasma): collar, strap. 

l'esnif (A tasnif): composed of, compiled, invention, forming 
with skill. 

t'fank'/t'ufak'/t'fak (P. tufang): musket, firearm. 

tiftik (P. taftik): mohair, fine soft wool. 

tig (T. tig): weaving needle. 

tilik (T. tig): knitting or weaving needle. 

timar (T. timar): service given to needy men, small military fief. 
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tlism (Gr.A. tilism): talisman. 

. 'óhva/ toyfa (A. tuhfat): rare, choice. 

t'ondir (P. tanür): oven, clay oven. 

t‘op (P. top): entire piece of cloth from loom. 

. top‘ (T. top): cannon. | 

t'op'uz (T. topuz): club. 

tor (P. tür): net, lace. 

t'Oz (T. toz): dust, powder. 

trapez (Gr.): dining table. | 
tudeshk'i (It. Tedeschi): Germans, i.e. Swiss guard. 

tuj (P. tij); mixed metal, brass. 

t‘ulukh (T. tulga/tugulga): helmet. 

t'urinj (A. türunj): Seville or bitter oranges. 

t'uy (T. tity): down, mohair. | 

t'urba (A. turba): tomb, grave, mausoleum. 

turga (T. tugra): seal, sultan's monogram on document. 
turga-yaziji (T. tugra-yazici): writer of the imperial decree. 
tuti (P. titi): parrot. 


ulak‘ (M. olág): a tax for pack animals. 

urub. See rub. 

Urumeli (T. Rumeli): European part of the Ottoman Empire. 
usta (P. "ustád): master, teacher, artisan. i 
uzungu (T. tizengi): stirrup. 


. vakhéf (A. waqf, P. vaqf): charitable trust, endowments for - 

religious purposes. 

vakhir (A. fagir): beggar, destitute. 

vala (T. vale): head kerchief. 

vallah (A. wallah,T. vallahi): by God, I swear by God. 

varakh/varagh (A. waraq; T. varak): leaf of a tree or paper, 
metal beaten into leaf, gold or silver leaf. 

vardapet (Arm.): celibate priest in the Armenian Church; one 
who has completed his theological studies. In modern times 
it refers to a priest who has written a thesis on a theological 
subject approved by a group of vardapets and bishops. A 
vardapet is a member of the inner hierarchy of the Church. 
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. All bishops and kat‘ SEHE are elected from among the 

vardapets. 

. vashakh (T. vasak): lynx. 

vek'il (A. wakil): agent, deputy, ne representative. 

veliyat' (A. wilayat; P. vilayat; T. vilayet): dominion, country, 
province. 

. verane (P. viran): ruined, depopulated, desolate. 

. vezir (P. vazir; A. wazir); vizier. 

vólt'a (T. volta, It. volta): to walk up and down. 


yaghlkh (T. yaghk): napkin, handkerchief. 

yaghma (P. yagma): pillage. 

yaghmurlukh (T. yağmurluk): raincoat, cloak. 
yaghut' (A. yäqüt): sapphire. 

yakha (P. yaqqa; T. yaka): collar. 

yakhi (T. yakı): blister-plaster. ` 

yakhni (T. yahni, P. yakni): meat stew. 

. yalu (Gr./T. yalı): seashore residence. 

yanar (T. yanar): burning, inflamed. 

 yanartash (T. yanar-taş). burning stone, lava. 

yapu (T. yapi): building. 

yaprakh (T. yaprak): leaf. 

yaragh (T. yarag): arms, armor. 

yar (P. yar): close friend, lover. 

yarar (T. yarar): useful, capable, brave. 

yarmark' (Pol. jarmark; Ger. jahrmarkt): annual fair. 
yasakh (T. yasak): forbidden; also to serve in time of need. 
yasakhch'i (T. yasakçı): special guards for notables. 
yasé (T. yassi): flat and wide, as in horizon. 

yasér (A. asir): prisoner, captive, bound. 

yashil (T. yasil): old. 

yayabashi (T. yayabagi): commanders of foot soldiers. 
yayla (P. yailaq): summer residence. 

yazéji (T. yazıcı): scribe. 

yedi (T. yedi): seven. 

yemish (T. yemiş): fruit. 

yér (T. yer): world. 
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yetmish (T. yetmiş). seventy. 

yokhlama (T. yoklama): inspect. 

yolji (T. yolci): traveler, passenger. 

yorghan (T. yorgan): bed cover, quilt. 

yorghanji (T. yorganct): quilt-makers. 

yuk (T. yük): burden, load. 

yuz (T. yüz): one hundred. 

yuzbashi (T. yüzbaşı): commander of one hundred men. 


zabun (P. zabiin): irksome, vile. 

zad (A. zäd): provisions for a journey. 

zaft' (A. Zabt): seizing, keeping in subjection, confiscating. 

zafich'i (T. zabtç1): policeman in charge of public security. 

zagharik (T. zagar): hound. : 

zahr (P. zahr): poison. 

zak'at' (A. zakat): alms. 

zakhira (A. zakirah): reserve. 

| Zak'r (A. zakr): giving thanks to God. 

zalum (A. zulm): cruel, unjust. 

zanahat' (A. san'at): trade, profession. 

zarar (A. zarar): losses, damage, injury. 

zarb (A. zarb): striking a blow. 

zarbul (A. zarbul): obstinate. 

zarbzan (P. zarbezan): cannon. 

zarnishan (P. zarni$än): gilded. 

zarnishanji (T. zarniganci): gold engraver, goldsmith. 

zayim (A. za'im): holder of a large military fief. 

zék'ir (P. zah-gir): a ring worn by archers on the thumb to save 
it from being cut by the bow-string. 

zémrut' /zmrukhd (A. zummurud): emerald. . 

zéndan (P. zendan): prison, jail. 

zénjel (P. zanjir): chain. 

zéra (P. zird): because, since, on account of... 

zérbab (P. zarbäf): golden cloth. | 

zerda (P. zardeh): rice dressed with honey and saffron. 

zet' (A. zeit): olive oil. 

zeyt'un (A./T. zeytun): olives. 
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zibil (A. zibl): garbage, manure. 

zilifdar (T. zillidar/zillidaire): man with mbais: a tambourine 
with smal! cymbals on its rim. 

zlot'i (Pol. złoty): Polish money equal to a Jonh: 

zor (P. zur): force, might, compulsion. 

zorvaji (T. çorbaci): colonel of the Janissaries. 

zreh (P. zireh): coat of mail. 

zulum (A. zulm): injustice, oppression, tyranny, cruelty. 

zur (A. zur): lie, falsehood. 

zurna (T. zurna) double-reed musical instrument resembling a 
reed pipe, played with duhul in Eastern music. 
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Genoa, 25, 92 
Georgia, 218, 226, 247, 294 


- Gerede (town), 166 


Germany, 12, 92, 102, 135, 
137 

Gethsemane, 224, 249 

Ghazar Arjishets'i(bishop), . 
76 

Ghazar of Barberd (vardapet), 
282 

Ghewondios (patriarch), 273 

Ghukas (bishop), 6-8, 220, 
270, 280, 289 

Giardini Vaticani, 144-145 

Giza, 202 

Gólcük, see Tsovk* 

Golden Gate, 45. See also 
Yedi Kule 

Golden Horde, 295 

Golden Horn, 33, 40, 49 


' Golgotha, 224, 232, 249, 25 


Goliath, 299 i 

Gómenek (town), 169. See 
Also Komana 

Greek, 25, 33, 37, 61, 65, 71, 
183, 190, 192, 227, 230- 
231 247, 262, 266, 273, 
287, 297 

Gregory the Illuminator, 35, 
103, 155, 176-178, 236, 
243, 255, 276 

Gregory the Theologian, 
35-36 

Gregory XIV (pope), 128 

Gregory (bishop of Argenta), 
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126 
Gregory of Nyssa, 276 
Grigor IV (patriarch), 7, 219, 
221-222, 230-232, 238- 
247, 253-254 
Grigor Kesarats'i Rae 
3, 34 
Grigor Tat'ewats'i, 54 
Grigor (vardapet), 273 
Gümüs Hacikóy, 167 
Gurji-khan (inn), 171 
Gurji-Sultan (Mamluks), 
203-204 
Güzel-Hisar, 6, 62, 164 


Haci Bektas, 113 

Hagar, 44 

Hagia Sofia, 34-38, 54, 94, 
127, 129, 162, 233, 283 

Hakob Frnoghts*i (bishop), 61 

Hakob Meghapart, 138 

Hakob of Erevan (bishop), 

|. 170 

Hakob Karnets'i (traveler), 12 

Hakob T'arkman Amidets'i, 
102 

Hakob Tokhatets'i (priest), 3 

Hakob Zeyt'unts'i (vardapet), 
64 

Halil Pasha (admiral), 188, 
302 

Halys (river), see Kizil-Irmak 

Hamat, 263 | 

Hana-khan (bazaar), 197- 198 

Harput, see Kharpert 

‘Hasan Pasha (inn), 183 

Has-ova (plain), 168 

Heraclius (emperor), 260, 297 

Hermon (Mt.), 256 

Herodias, 96 

Het'um of Korikos (traveler), 
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12 

Hezekiah, 297 

Hilas, 213 

Hims, 263, 267 

Hippodrome, 38 

Hohanes of Urfa (vardapet), 
267 

Holy Apostles (church), 253 

Holy Savior (church), 250, 

. 253 

Holy Land, 13 

Holy Sepulcher, 129, .. 
217-233, 236, 242-247, 
250, 253 

Honorius IIl (pope), 121, 125 

Hospitalers, 158. See also 
Knights of St. John 

Hospodar, 28 

Hovhannés Baghishets'i, 2 

Hovhannes (bishop), 29 

Hovhannés III (kat‘oghikos), 
7, 228, 246, 255, 259, 266, 
268-269 

Hovhannes of Odzun 
(kat'oghikos), 163 

Hovhannés (Siméon’s 
brother), 2 

Hovhannés (son of 

. Kevorowicz of Yatsk'o), 8 

Hovsep T'eodorowicz 
(bishop), 10 

Hrip'sime (Simeon's sister), 2 

Hromkla (Holy See), 255 


. Huluba. 69, 72. See also 


Plovdiv . 
Hungarian, 1 
Huns, 25 


Iasi, 29-30 
Iazlovets' (town), 287 
Ibrahim I (sultan), 302 


Ignatius, (archbishop of 
Antioch), 128 

India, 112, 197-198 

Iris (river), 167 

Isaac (prophet), 226, 257, 259 

Isaiah (prophet), 154 

Isfahan, 267, 282 

Ismailis, 201 

Israel, 44, 297, 313 

Istanbul, 29-34, 50-56, 58-64, 
73, 132, 157-162, 174-175, 

= 187, 196, 198, 200, 213, 

222, 242, 271, 274 282 

Italy/Italian 12, 14, 25, 265 

Izmir (city/port), 6, 61-63, 
164-165, 279 

Izmit (port), 8, 66, 278-279, 
309 

Iznik (lake), 65 

Iznik (town), 64 


- Jabal al-Tür (hill), 256 
Jacob (prophet), 101, 257-259 


Ja'far al-Sadiq (imam), 201 
James, the Minor, 218 
Janissaries, 1, 40, 55, 89, 114, 

157, 172-174, 190, 192, 
212, 263, 268, 301 

Jaroslaw (city), 310-311 

Jassy, see Iasi 

Jelali, see Celali 

Jeroboam, 294 

Jerusalem, 3-7, 14, 25-26, 31, 
84, 120, 124, 127-134, 
141, 156, 187, 190, 211- 
255, 266-268, 271, 280, 
283-284, 289, 297 

Jesuits, 89-90, 116 

Jews, 13, 25, 33, 52, 107, 137, 
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141, 153-156, 182-183, 
193-194, 199, 217, 227, 
251, 264, 287 


. Jinti (district), 256 


Joachim, 224 

Job, 100 

John Chrysostom, St. 36, 40, 
46, 169 

John IV (pope), 118 

Jordan (river), 228-229, 258 

Joseph, 202, 204, 257-258 

Jubilacum, 107 

Judea, 144 

Juhar (Siméon’s sister), 2-3, 
161-162 l 

Julfa (new), 34, 73, 185, 238, 
267 

Julfa (old), 34, 266 

Julian (emperor), 127,273 _ 


^ Julius Il (pope), 108 


Jurehangist (monastery), 179 
Justinian (emperor), 167, 171 


Kaffa, 2, 25,287,297. 
Kaiserik (village), 173 
Kamenets (city), 287, 
306-307, 313 
Kaments-Posol’sk, 1. See also 
Kamentes 
Kamianets’-Podil’s’kyi, 1. 
See also Kamenets 
Kamienec Podoski, 1. See 
also Kamenets 
Karakachani, see Kara-V lakh 
Karakas Pasha, 298-299 
Karalar (district), 262 
Karaman (town and region), - 
53 
Karamiirsel (town), 64 
Karasu (town), 30 
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Kara-Vlakh, 306-307 


` Index 


Khoja Ibrahim-shah, 7, 


Karin, 261. See also Erzurum | 


Karmir-vank' (monastery), - 
-173 

Karnak, 38 

. Kars (city), 309 

. Katirgaliman (district), 48 


Kayseri, 8, 13, 127, 170, 202, 


271-276 

Kazakh (tribe), 295 

K ‘emer (monastery), 169 

Kesis Dag (Mt.), 59, 274 

Khach‘atur Ewdokats'i 
(traveler), 12 

Khach'atur Kafayets‘i 
(traveler), 12 . ; 

Khach'avank' (monastery), 
225 

khach'k'ar, 179 

Khalil Khan (bazaar), 197 

Khalil Khan (inn), 196 

Khalil Pasha, see Halil Pasha 

Khan Demir (khan), 306-307 

Khan-khalili, see Khalil Khan 

Khapakh T'epasi (Mt.), 271 

kharaj, 71 

Kharpert, 5-6, 13, 172-175, 
181, 185 | 

Khazars (tribe), 25 

Khazova (river), 168. See also 
Tozanlu-asu | 

. Khodaverdi (translator), 222 

Khodkewicz (general), 298 

khoja (rich merchant), 284 

Khoja Engi T'umajan, 237 

Khoja Ghandil, 267 


Khoja Hovhannés J ughayets‘i, 


9 
` Khoja Hovhannés Keronents‘, 
29 


196-198, 211-214 
Khoja Khach'ik, 29-30 


Khoja Kirakos Ibiryats‘1, 


164-165 

Khoja Petik, 265-270 | 

Khoja Sanos, 265 

Khosrow Pasha, 302 

Khotyn (town), 229, 297 

Kiev, 1, 276, 287 

K‘ilis (city), 72 

Kipchak (Turkic tribe), 2, 15, 
25, 276, 282,286. See also 
Cuman 

Kirakos of Trebizond (priest), 
236 

Kirkkilise (town), 31 

Kizilbash, 67, 178, 309, 311 

Kizil-Irmak (river), 70, 88, 
102, 169-170, 276-277 

Knights of Malta, 158, 188 

Knights of St. John, 158 

Komana, 168 

Konya, 8, 113, 168, 276, 278, 
309 

Korkóy (village), 167 

K'orazin (town), 264 

K'osam (dowager), 302 

Krakow Gate, 292 

Krakow, 296 

Kriskend (bishop), 126 

Kuars (village), 176-177 

Kum-kapi (district), 33 

Kurds, 174-179, 194, 201, 
234, 259, 294 


L'viv, see Lvov 


© Lakisa, 256. See also Nabulus 


Lambron (fort), 275 
Lazarus, 229, 231 
Lemberg, see Lvov 


Leopolis, see Lvov 
Lesbos (island), 63, 162 
Leviticus, 107 
Lithuania, 288 

Livonia, 308 

Loreto (town), 93, 95 
Luben (inn), 255 

Lubia (village), 257 
Lublin (city), 2, 26, 296 
Lutherans, 287 

Luts’k (town), 287-288 


Luvand Cami (mosque), 273. 


See also Ulu Jami 
Lvov, 1-4, 8-13, 28, 31, 271, 
279-293, 300, 310-313 
Lvuv, see Lvov 
Lwow, see Lvov 


Ma‘n (ruling family), 264, 
279 

Macedonia, 294 

Macler, F., 10 

Madonna of Nikopeia (icon), 

. 88 

Madoyan, A. 12 

Magahre (tanuter), 173 

Maghak'ia T'okhat'ets'i 


(vardapet), 6-7, 168, 193, 


214 
Magyars, 307, 311. See also 
Hungarian. 
Mahdesi Martiros (Siméon’s 
father), 2 
Mahmud Pasha, 31 
Makar (hermit), 205 
Malatya, 6, 13, 171-174 
Malta, 117, 126, 158, 188 
Mamas (singer), 133, 179 
Mamluks, 189, 206 
Mammeritin (dungeon), 125 
Manisa (town), 61 
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 Mank'erman, 274, 287. See 


also Kiev 

Manuskud (fort), 176 

Marash (city), 8, 271, 302 

Marcus Aurelius (emperor), 
128 

Mardin (gate), 185 

Marian (Syrian cathedral), 
185 

Marmara (sea), 5, 33, 45, 58, 
66 

Maronites, 227, 265-268 

Martiros Ashod (bishop), 76 

Martiros Erznkats'T (traveler), 
12 

Mary Magdalene, 256 

Mat'aria (town), 204-205 

Matei Basarab (governor), 
308 

Matnavank‘ (monastery), 180 

Matt'eos Jughayets‘i 
(theologian), 54 

Matthias (emperor), 133 

Maurice (emperor), 99 


.Maximian (emperor), 127 


Maylun (village), 262 

Mecca, 148, 155, 207-209, _ 
248, 295 

Medina, 155, 197, 248 

Mediterranean Sea, 158, 162, 
190 

Megaria (Greek colony), 60 

Melitene, 171. See also 
Malatya 

Melk‘isedék (kat'oghikos), 5, 
68, 159, 313, 104 

Melk'iset (vardapet), 170 

Meric (river), 69 

Merkourios (general), 273 ` 

Merzifon (city), , 6, 167, 186 

Mesrop (vardapet), 29, 175 
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Mesrop Mashtots', 114 : Muhammad ibn Marwan 


Mevlevi dervish, 113 + (governor), 163 
 Meyyafarkin (town), 182 Muhammad II (sultan), 33 
Michael the Syrian, 163 Muhammad III (sultan), 296 
Michael Romanov (tsar), 303, : Muhammad the Prophet, 54, 
305 72, 91, 207-209, 233, 255, 
Micin (town), 30 296-297 
Midili, see Lesbos Mullah-Sultan, 113 
. Mihalic (town), 60 Murad (tanuter), 173 
Minerva, 120 . Murad I (sultan), 40 
Mkhit‘ar Gosh, 4, 282  Murad IV (sultan), 302-303, 
Mkhit‘arists of Vienna, 10 306-309 
Mkrtich' Kharperts‘i ~ Murad Pasha, 181 
(vardapet), 5, 58, 66, 173- l Murtaza Pasha, 308 
174 Mush, 4-6, 13, 26, 66, 68, 
Mkrtich* of Khizan 160, 177 
(vardapet), 29 Musk (island), 164 
Mkrtich' of New Julfa — ` Mustafa Pasha, 31 
(priest), 253 | 
Mkrtich' of Nikisar (priest), ... Nabulus (town), 256-257 
193 Nain (town), 256 
Moldavia, 28, 30, 34, 279, Nakhichevan (city), 238 
284, 296, 297, 301, 306-309 Nal Ghran (Mt.), 182 
Monemvasia (town), 164 . Nasdukhna (Siméon’s wife), 8 
Mongols, 1, 12, 171,286 Nasimi (poet), 268 
Monte Cavalo, 141-144 | Nasr Pasha, 279 
Moors, 156 Nasradin khoja, 278 
Morano (island), 87 . Nazareth, 256 
Moria (Mt.), 225 | . Nero, 58, 106, 125, 127 
Moscovy 26. See also Russia . Nerses III (kat'oghikos), 273 
Moscow, 282, 303-306, 311 Nersés Shorhali, St. 
Moses, 39, 129 $ (kat‘oghikos), 253 
Mosul, 182 ^A Nerses the Great, St. 
Mount of Olives, 225- 226, (kat'oghikos), 66, 114, 310. 
231 | Nestorios (Bishop of 
Movses IIT (kat‘oghikos), 4, Constantinople), 65-66 
34 | Nicaea (city), 36, 58, 64 
Mt. Ararat, 104 ? o Nicaea (council), 64-65 
Mt. Sinai, 205 | . Nikoghayos (bishop of Lvov), 
Mt. Sion, 84, 248-249 i 9 





Mudanya (town), 58 i Nikomedia (city), 48, 66 


Nile, 120, 186, 190-191, 195, 


213, 243 
Nilufer-Cay (river), 58 
Nineveh, 186 
Niwsa (city), 276 
Nogay (Tatars), 295, 306 
Novi Pazar (town), 70. See 
also Yeni Pazar 
Nympaion (treaty), 25 


Oghk‘os (Mt.), 59 

Ormandzhian, A., 12 

Oshakan (village), 114 

Oshin (king), 275 

Osman II (sultan), 294-303 

Osmancik (town), 167, 175, 
278 

Ospedale di San Giovani, 1 117 

Ospedale di Santo Spirito, 
108-111 


 Pahlawuni (noble family), 115 


Palazzo Ducale (Venice), 
79-80 | 

Palazzo Senatoria, 120 

Paleologi (dynasty), 49 

Palu (town), 6, 175-177 

Palva (fort), 167 

Pantheon, 127 ` 

Paron-Ter, 219. See also 
Grigor IV 

Part'ew (town), 235 

Patmos (island), 62 

Paul II (pope), 107 

Paul V (pope), 6, 103, 108, 
159 

Paulicians, 185 

Pazarcik (town), 30 

Peleponnesus, 164 

Pendôs (village), 278 

Persia/Persian, 31, 67, 112, 
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163, 168, 178, 186, 201, 
233-234, 309-311 

Petros (worker), 271 

Petros Karkrts‘1 (kat‘oghikos), 
76 

Philip of Macedon (king), 69 

Piazza di Spagna, 151 

Piazza Navona, 148 

Picherskii (monastery), 276 

Pietro Ziani (doge), 121 

Plotinus (philosopher), 135 

Plovdiv (city), 69 

Poland/Poles, 1-3, 8, 10, 
13-14, 26, 28, 49, 87, 134, 
.154-155, 169,176, 183- 
186, 194, 220, 251, 259, 
267, 271, 280-287, 292- 

-313 

Polis (village), 109 

Pollux, 120 

Pontus, 297 l 

Porphyry (philiosopher), 135 

Porta Santa, 107 

Portugal, 282 

Prague, 129 


- Prochorus, 58, 62 


Provadya (town), 30 
Ptolemy II, 134 
Ptolemy, 141 


Quattro Fontane, 128 
Qur'an, 54 


Rabsaris (general), 297 
Rabshakeh, see Rabsaris 
Rachel, 257 

Ramla (town), 215, 217 
Rashku (river), 70 

Red Sea, 205 

Reshid (town), 191 
Rhodes, 91, 158, 187 
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Rialto (bridge), 88, 276 

Rialto (market), 88 

Rikha (village), 144 

Rohat‘ (town), 9, 312 

Roma (goddess), 120 

Romania, 306 

Rome/Roman, 1, 4-6, 13-14, 
26, 36, 91, 93, 95, 102- 
156, 158, 180, 186, 231- 
232, 256, 264, 295 

Rumeli, 34, 49, 63, 69, 91, 98, 

161, 294, 301, 303 

Rus, 26, 280, 285, 287, 292. 
See also Ukraine 

Russian, 25, 26 

Rustem-Pasha (inn), 69 

Sabinos (bishop), 126 

Safavid (dynasty), 29, 67, 310 

Safed (town), 264 

Safi I (shah) 310 

Sahak, St., (kat‘oghikos), 114 

Sahak III (kat'oghikos), 163 

Sahak IV (kat'oghikos), 104 

Sakarya (village), 66 

Sakiz (island), 164. See also 
Chios. 

Saladin (ruler), 218 

Salahia (village), 213 

Saloniki (city), 193 

Samaritans, 256-257, 264 

Samarkandi Nogay, 295 

Samatya (district), 33, 48 

Samuel (prophet), 216 

San Bartolomeo (church), 129 

San Domenic (church), 49 

San Domenico (church), 125 

San Giorgio (island), 86 

San Giorgio Maggiore, 86 

San Giovanni in Fonte, 117 

San Giovanni in Laterno, 
117-118 
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San Guiseppe dei Falegnani, 
125 

San Lorenzo fuori le Mura, 
123 

San Marco, 77-79, 85, 98, 121 

San Paolo Alle Tre Fontane, 
122-123 

San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
120-122 

San Pietro in Montorio, 129 

San Pietro in Vincoli, 125 

San Salvador (church), 224 

San Spirito (hospital), 138 

San Spirito in Sassia, 108 

San Urbano, 126 

Sant’ Allesio, 126 

Santo Stefano Rotondo, 126 

Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, 
128 

Santa Croce in Gerusaleme, 
124 

Santa Maria degli Angeli, 129 

Santa Maria Egizio, 128 

Santa Maria in Aracoeli, 
119-120 

Santa Maria Maggiore, 
118-119 

Santa Maria Scala Coeli, 122 

Santa Sabina, 125 

Santa Trinita dei Pellegrini, 
111-112 

Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio, 
122 

Sarajevo (city), 71 

Sargis (monk), 12 

Sarilar (village), 278 

Sasun (region), 180 

Saul, 260 

Sayida, see Bethsaida 

Sebastia (city) 6, 13, 169-171, 
175,177, 182 


Sebastian Ziani (doge), 160 
Sech‘ov, see Suceava 
Seid Musa (village), 228 
Selim I (sultan), 218 
Seljuks, 1, 171, 272, 286 
Senekerim (ruler), 171 
Sennacherib, 297 
Seraglio Point, 39 
Serap'ion of Urfa 
(kat‘oghikos), 183 
Serpent Column, 39 
Sérvia (town), 294 
Shak'arlu (spring), 176 
Shahin Aga, 308 
Shahroz (garden), 251 
Sham, see Syria/Damascus 
Shein, M., (general), 304-305 
Shi‘ a, 67, 201 
Shiloah (river), 84 
Shiloah (spring), 250 
Shirak‘ (village), 172 
Sicily, 126 
Sidon (city), 258, 265 
Sigismund IH (king), 296-303 
Silistra (city), 91, 294, 303 
Silvan (town), 182. See also 
~ Tigranakert 
Simon the Magus, 37 
. Sinat, see Siret - 
Sion, 249 
sipahi, 1, 89, 114, 192, 263, 
268 
Siret (river), 28 - 
Siret (town), 26 
Sis (town, Holy See), 228, 
266, 272 
Sivas, 170, 309. See also 
. Sebastia 
Sixtus V (pope), 118, 128 
. Skopje (city), 69-70 
Smbat Bagratuni (king), 163 
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Smolensk(city) 305  . 

Smyrna (city/port), 164, 168. 
See also Izmir | 

Sodom and Gomorrah, 287 

Sofia (city), 98 

Solomon, 113, 131,217, 249 

Sosru (monastery), 172: 

Spain, 12, 91-92, 102, 135, 
151, 153, 155 

Split (city), 5, 72 

St. James (Cathedral of 
Santiago de Campostella), 
96, 131 

St. Mark, 76 

St. Basil the Great, 65, 117 


St. Catherine, 167 


St. George (church), 266 

St. Helena, 46, 119, 124, 162, 
225, 230 | 

St. Irene, church, 40 

St. James, 26, 151, 218, 258 

St. John (church), 38, 253 

St. John, 58, 62, 117, 218, 258 

St. John the Baptist 
(cathedral), 260 

St. John the Baptist, 4, 26, 
117, 179, 229-230, 256, 
276 | 

St. Mark, 118 

St. Mary (church), 266 

St. Onouphrios (monastery), 

292 

Paul, 26, 36, 68, 99, 101, 

106,116, 121,124, 128, 

143, 160, 215, 240, 277- 

. 278, 291 

St. Peter, 26, 36-37, 68, 93, 
102, 121,124-125, 129, 
143, 149-150, 160, 180 


St. 


ec 


e 


. St. Peter's (cathedral), 85, 
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106-108, 130-134, 140, 
153 
.. St. Sylvester, 123 
Stanos (village), 278 
Ste. Bridgitte du Suede, 122 
Step'anos Réshk‘a (writer), 2 
Step‘anos, Lehats'i 
(translator), 2 
Step'anos Ulnets'i (martyr), 
| 271 
Sublime Porte, 71, 265, 
302-303. See also Bab-i 
‘Ali 
Suceava (river), 28 
Suceava (city), 28, 31 
Su-kesimi (holiday), 148, 160, 
207, 210 
. Süleyman Aga, 211-212, 214 
Sultan Ahmed Mosque, 37 
. Sulu-manastir (district), 33, 
45  . 
Sunni, 94 
Surb Abdlmseh (monastery), 
172-173 
Surb Aghber (church), 180 
Surb Anartsat‘ (monastery), 
169 
Surb Andon (monastery), 169, 
205 
Surb Arak'eal (church), 240 
Surb Arak'el (church), 218 
Surb Arakelots* (church), 33 
Surb Astuatsatsin (church), 
33, 169, 176, 265-266, 272 
Surb Daniél (church), 275 
Surb Géorg (church), 33, 45, 
163, 173 
Surb Géorg (monastery 167, 
172 
Surb Georg the warrior, 167 
Surb Hachkatar (church), 
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Surb Hakob of Kapos 


(monastery), 66 

Surb Hakob (Jerusalem), 7 : 
218-219, 227-231, 235, 
239, 247-251, 280-281, 
312 

Surb Hreshtakapet (church), 

163, 170, 239-240, 253 

Surb K'arasunk* (church), 
265 

Surb Karapet (monastery in 
Kayseri), 275-277 

Surb Karapet (monastery in 
Mush), 5-6, 26, 177-180, 
289 


. Surb Khach' (monastery), 169 


Surb Khach' (church), 76, 281 

Surb Kirakos (church), 176, 
183-184 

Surb Lusaworich‘ (church), 
49, 171 

Surb Mercourios (church), 
274 

Surb Minas (monastery), 205 

Surb Nikoghayos (church), 
33, 49, 61 

Surb Nshan (church), 
170-171, 181 

Surb P'rkich' (monastery), 
224, 239-241, 253 

Surb Sahak (church), 176 

Surb Sargis (church), 33, 169, 
171,183, 204, 240, 272 

Surb Step‘anos (church), 30, 
171 

Surb T'oros (church), 218, 
240 

Sweden, 308 

Swiss Guard, 103, 137 

Switzerland, 12 


Syria/Syrians, 52, 136, 172, 
175-176, 182, 185-186, 
190, 198, 231, 262, 264, 
266, 268, 294 


T‘imiat (port), 198 

Tabor (Mt.), 223, 256 

Tabriz (city), 309 

Tadeos (bishop), 66 

Tana (town), 25 

Tanuter of Sasun, 180 

Tat'ew (monastery), 238 

Tatars, 25, 259, 279, 286, 
295-296, 299, 304, 306, 
312 

Tatar-Bazari (town), 69 

Tavuk Khan (market), 46-47 

Tekfur-Saray (palace), 49 

Tekgóz (bridge), 88 

Temple of Solomon, 113, 131, 
217,249 — 

Teodoros (general), 167 

Tér Bart'ughomeas Abgarts‘i 
Priest), 102 

Tér Grigor (priest), 167-168 

Tér Khach'atur (archbishop), 
267 

Tér-Hovhannés 

K'armatanents' (priest), 8 

Terkirdag (city), 64 

Thaddeus, St., 275 

Theodosia (city), 25 

Theodosian wall, 45 

Theodosius (emperor), 38, 46, 
168 

Tiber (river), 102, 120, 126, 
128 . 

Tiberias (town), 258 

Tiberias (lake), 223 

Tiberius II (emperor), 151 

Tigran II (king), 182-183 
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Tigranakert, 182 

Tigris, 120, 182, 186, 
190 | 

Timur (Tamerlane), 25 

Tire (town), 62, 164 

Titus (emperor), 151 

Tokat (city), 6, 13, 168-170, 
174, 182, 185-186, 193, 
279 

Tondrakian (movement), 185 

Topkapi Palace, 39 

Torah, 54 

T'oros, (Mt.), 276 

T‘ovma Artsruni (historian), 
163 

T'urabek (town), 255 

Torre dell'Orologia (Venice), 
81-82 | 

Tosya (town), 6, 98, 166 

Tozlu Dag (Mt.), 177 

Toznalu-su (river), 168 

Trajan (emperor), 128 

Trappists, 112 

Trdat (king), 177 

Trebizond (city/port), 162, 
197 

Trinita dei Monti, 151. 

Tripoli (city), 264 

Tsovk* (town), 6, 181 

Tsovk‘ (lake), 181 

Tunic (river), 69 

Turkmen, 258, 277 

Tutova (town), 30 

Tyre (city), 256, 258 


Ughida (pious woman), 253 

Ukraine/Ukrainian, 1-2, 26, 
280, 310 

Ulu Cami (mosque), 273 © 

‘Umar (caliph), 163, 297 

Umayyad Mosque, 260 
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Urban VIII (pope), 108 

Urfa (city), 96 

Uskiidar (district), 33, 50 

Uzun-Carsu (bazaar), 111, 
200 


Vahan of Goght'n (martyr), 
. 260 
Valanka (district) 32 
Valankai Bostani (orchard), 
51 
Valens (emperor) 65-66 
, Valida Mahfiruz (dowager), 
302 | 
Valida Mahpeikar (dowager), 
302 
Van (city), 161,180, 238 
Varna (city/port), 297 — 
Vasile Lupu (governor), 308 
Vasilikos (ruler), 167 
Vaslui (town), 30 
Vatican, 151 
Venice, 3-6, 12-14, 34, 49, 61, 
68, 75-92, 94, 97-98, 138, 
160-162,186, 198. 
Veronica's veil, 149 
Vespasian (emperor), 151, 
256 
Victoria (Lake), 190 
Villa Borghese, 103, 145 
Vilna, see Vilnius 
Vilnius (city), 288 
Vladimir-Volynski, see 
Volodymyr 
Vlakhs, 306 
Volga, 295 
Volhynia (region), 1 
Volodymyr (city), 288 
Vrt'anés (kat'oghikos), 65 


Walachia/Walachians, 3, 
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28-29, 301, 303, 306, 308, © 
311 

Wilno, see Vilnius 

Wladyslaw (prince and king), 
297, 301-308 


Yalnigóz (bridge), 276 


Yash-bazaar, see Iasi 

Yashil Mosque, 202, 207. See. 
also Umayyad Mosque ` 
and Al-Azhar 

Yayji Hovhannes (bishop), 76 

Yedi Kule (fort), 45-48, 301 

Yemish (dock), 49 

Yeni-kóy (village) 31, 297 

Yeni-Pazar (town), 70 

Yenisehir (town), 278 

Yezidi Kurds, 185 


Zachariah, 230 

Zacharias (prophet), 117 

Zadar (port), 75, 162 | 

Zak'aria Agulets'i (merchant), 
12 

Zak'aria (kat'oghikos), 58 

Zak'aria, of Van (vardapet), 
5-6, 68, 87, 93, 102, 130, 
158-160 

Zamo$é (town), 2-3, 8-9, 26, 

` 161, 287, 289, 292-293 

Zante (island), 162 

Zebedee, 151, 258 

Zeitun (region), 8, 271 

Zuhab (treaty), 310 


